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On the Current Price, and the Cost Price, of Corn, in Hngland, during 
the last Ten Years, as illustrating the value of Agricultural Statistics. 
By J. T. Danson, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Liverpool, 25th September, 1854.] 


The purpose of this Paper 


Is to bring to view some of the effects upon the corn-growers of 
England, considered as capitalists, of the annual fluctuations in the 
average price of corn. 

These fluctuations have in all countries, and at all times, been 
deemed inconvenient to the conswmers of corn; in other words to the 
entire population. When great, they draw after them the greatest 
calamities that afflict the human race. And all the efforts that have 
yet been made to prevent them have evidently left much to be done. 
When governments have tried restrictions on the trade in corn, they 
have invariably made matters worse. And free trade, though it 
removes all restrictions on the distribution of the world’s stock for 
each season, still leaves us—as the experience of the last few years 
has proved—subject to causes of fluctuation too powerful to be agree- 
able, or to be long disregarded. 

What these remaining causes are I shall not here attempt to 
point out ; though the directions in which they may most hopefully 
be sought for, will be readily inferred from an examination of the 
tables appended to this paper. Nor do I propose, here, to regard the 
effect of these fluctuations upon the consumer; but, first to state 
their amount, and some of the more prominent of the circumstances 
attending them, during the last ten years; and then to draw your 
attention to a somewhat narrower field of view—I mean their bearing 
upon the producer ; and thence to the bearing of the facts upon one 
of the leading questions of the day. 

As it is obviously the chief purpose of any such system of 
agricultural statistics as that now under discussion, to enable us to 
reduce these fluctuations within narrower limits, I trust the results 
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of the present paper may be found useful in more clearly showing the 
practical value of such statistics—possibly even in aiding the forma- 
tion of the system, and (though last, not least) in marking the value, 
to the farmer bimself, of information which, as it will be demanded on 
behalf of the consumers, he may not reasonably suppose is caleulated 
especially to promote their interest. 


The Materials used. 


The materials available, and of any value, are but scanty. First, 
there is the weekly average price of each of the six descriptions of 
grain and pulse—wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, and pease—published 
in the London Gazette. This average is based, as is generally known, 
upon returns, obtained every week, from each of 290 towns in England 
and Wales, in which corn markets are held. This under the authority 
of the Act 5 Vict. c. 14, s. 9, (passed 29th April 1842) and better 
known as the Corn Act of that year. These returns give, for each 
town, the quantity of each description of corn sold, and the average 
price, as deduced by the local officer from statements received by him 
from the dealers, under penalties for withholding or misstating the 
facts. From the local quantities and prices, a general total and 
average are made up, and published every week. And at the end of 
the year a like total and average is made up for the year. 

The weekly averages are, I believe, made up m such a manner as 
to be trustworthy. But the annual average is, for any such purpose 
as the present, somewhat defective. In the first place, it is the prac- 
tice of the office in London (or was so until recently) to deduce the 
annual average price from the weekly averages, simply by adding 
them together, and dividing by the number of weeks in the year: a 
method obviously erroneous, inasmuch as, the quantity sold at each of 
these weekly averages not being the same, the influence of each upon 
the common average should not be the same. The practical effect of 
this error is not usually of much importance, except in years such as 
1847—when the home stock of corn being run very low before the 
new stock comes in, the quantities sold during the last few months 
before the harvest are unusually small. Speaking generally, its effect 
is to give an undue influence to the later averages of the harvest year 
—the quantities brought to market decreasing, upon an average of 
years, with some regularity, from the date of one harvest to that of 
the next. 

Another objection to which these annual averages are open is 
this :—there is no definite relation between the year to which they 
apply (that being the year of the Almanac, running from the begin- 
ning of January to the end of December) and the year within which 
each crop of corn is produced and consumed. In short, the almanac 
year is not the agricultural or harvest year. Nor, indeed, does the 
harvest year admit of precise dates. Its beginning and ending must, 
in fact, vary with the seasons; and were it my present purpose to 
mark with the utmost precision the difference between the annual 
average prices of the Gazette, and those applicable to the produce of 
each of the last ten harvests, it would be necessary to vary the actual 
duration of several of the harvest years by two or three weeks. But 
if we take the average date of the gathering of the corn harvest in | 
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England as a starting point, it will be found that the period during 
which the produce of each successive crop of corn maintains posses- 
sion of the market, includes about sixteen or seventeen weeks of one 
almanac year, and about thirty-five or thirty-six weeks of the next. 
For all practical purposes, perhaps we may safely assume that the first 
week of September is, one year with another, the first in which the 
new corn annually comes into use. | 

As to the foreign supply, we have the returns made to the Board 
of Trade by the Customs authorities, and published monthly, of the 
quantities of corn (with other articles) imported into the United 
Kingdom, and the quantity entered as retained for home consump- 
tion. For our present purpose—the paper being confined to the 
corn trade of England and Wales, and these returns of imports 
having reference to the United Kingdom—it may be objected that 
the materials cannot properly be used without distinguishing the pro- 
portions of the imported supply carried into the consumption of 
Ireland and Scotland. But there are no means of making any such 
distinction in a trustworthy manner; and, practically, it is not neces- 
sary; inasmuch as the imports of corn from abroad into the United 
Kingdom (alike wheat, barley, and oats, but more particularly wheat) 
though some portions of them enter the ports of Scotland and Ireland, 
do, in effect, as both those countries, in the regular course of things, 
send corn to England, operate to increase the Lnglish supply. 


Average Prices, 1843-1858. 


In Table I. (see Appendix) will be found stated the annual average 
prices, as published in the Gazette, for the eleven (almanac) years 
1843-53, of wheat, barley, and oats. I repeat them here in decimals 
of a pound sterling :— 


Annual Average Prices, per Gazette. 


Years. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


























£ Es £ 
1843........ 2°504 1°475 "916 
1844........ 2°562 1°683 1°029 
i eae 2°541 1°583 1°125 
P6462... 2°733 1°633 1°183 
BOE T..55.5: 3°487 2°218 1°433 
1848........ 2°525 1°575 1°025 
fo.) 2°212 13587 °875 
Le ie 2°012 Ug ge *S2i 
i be See 1°925 1°237 “929 
ES9Z.. ..00: 2°037 1°425 "954 
TSOGie; ii 2°662 1°658 1°05 





in Table II. (see Appendix) will be found, similarly stated, the 
annual average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, as computed for the 
harvest years, from the first week of September forward; but by use 
of the same method as is used for obtaining the official annual prices. 
These, also, I repeat here in a decimal form: 
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Annual Average Prices for Harvest Years. 





Harvest Years. Wheat. Barley. . Oats, 


























£ cs £ 
1843—44........ 2°65 1°625 "983 
1844—45........ 2°354 1°62] 1:075 
1845—46........ 2°729 1°508 1°154 
1846—47........ 3°546 2°329 1°471 
1847—48........ 2°558 1°571 1°066 
1848—49........ 2°383 1°475 ‘929 
PS4 00 vices 2°017 1°229 *816 
1850—51........ 1991 1°204 908 
1851—8S2........ 1:991 1°379 °883 
1852538... .s<50 2°229 1°496 95 
1853—54........ 377 1-9 1°346 





mis aCe 


If these two sets of prices be compared, by taking from the first 
the prices of the ten almanac years, 1844-53, and from the second the 
ten harvest years, 1843-44 to 1852-53, it will be observed that the 
former (the series of almanac years,) will give the highest decimal 
average. This is accounted for by the range of prices in the four last 
months of 1843 having been lower than in the corresponding part of 
1858, the former being taken in, and the latter omitted, in forming 
the observed series of harvest years. The ten almanac years give a 
common average for 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
Of LB A09~ 1+ sdatsarets A VSOT  aasajadessie £1°042 
Or 498. Ss bststeccbins BIS. 2G.-  sstdevsoaee 20s. 10d. 
While the ten harvest years give an average for 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Of £2°444 evi sesieress Sao ae Seer ero £1°023 
Or AS Sed OM. i xnerriccsane SUS MOG Oo ice aes 20s. 5d. 


Inspected Supply of British Wheat. 


The tables above, as I have said, are both vitiated, though to no 
great extent, by a defective mode of computation: one which does 
not regard the fluctuations occurring in the quantities of corn brought 
to market at different periods throughout the year. Before pro- 
ceeding further, therefore, it is necessary to have regard to these 
quantities. 

And ag the exhibition of these quantities involves the use of a 
large additional number of figures, I shall here narrow the field of 
~ view, and confine it to wheat only, this being, in every point of view, 
the most important description of corn: all others usually following it 
(nearly) in their fluctuations of price; and the inferences fairly 
deducible from the figures, as thus limited, being amply sufficient for 
the present purpose, as well as quite sufficient to tax your attention 
with at one time. 

In Table IIL, then, (see Appendix) will be found stated the guan- 
tities of British wheat returned as sold in the 290 inspected markets of 
England and Wales, in each month of the eleven harvest years ending 
with the last week of August in the present year (1854). 

It will be observed that the largest quantities are sold in the 
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months of October, November, December, and January; the averages 
taken over the eleven years, being, for each month, as follow :— 


Qrs. Qrs. 
September ssisisicssiasaiss 432,839 MAO | occdsscoelaeiristidsons 419,442 
OCtober i iisieies dd sesscds s6s8 530,739 SAUDE inside cet 343,751 
November vi..ccssssceesees 459,049 DEY dsssssatstevssconrtatectias 406,941 
December gacisesssssnceaessss 474,360. RO. thy, :Bisucitentaraimaciaee 366,407 
PAWUALY , iitrssverstessiseess« 455,847 SULY ai csssstanerciittas uaubit 309,741 
PEDIUAPY fascsdeevssesscapess 385,976 PERCE vows cpuseeaeassonesucs 390,052 


The average monthly quantity sold in the four months of October, 
November, December, and January, is about 480,000 quarters. In 
the other eight months of the vear the average very little exceeds 
885,000 quarters. And this is just what we might expect. The corn 
is threshed out and brought to market under the motives, generally 
more or less mixed, of (1) convenience for threshing, (2) hope for 
extra profit, and (8) want of money. Convenience for threshing is 
most commonly found by the farmer in those months when work out 
of doors is most difficult and least needed. Hope for extra profit 
prompts extra supplies chiefly in the first months of a harvest year in 
which the experience or the apprehension of scarcity has caused high 
prices. And want of money often compels the poor farmer to force 
his corn into the market within a month or two after it is gathered 
from the fields. But, whatever the causes of these fluctuations, it 1s 
obvious that, without due regard to them, we cannot deduce from the 
weekly average prices an annual price which shall truly represent that 
paid by the consumer, and received by the producer, from year to year. 


Average Prices in Harvest Years. 


In Table IV. (see Appendix) will be found the monthly prices of 
wheat, as published by the Board of Trade, arranged in harvest years, 
from September, 1848, to September, 1854. And here it will at once 
be seen that, as the first months of the harvest year give the largest 
supplies, so they also give the lowest prices per quarter; the averages 
for each month, taken over eleven years, being as under :— 


£ £ 
September iiss. .ciscids.esssavess 2°404 Marek arizaiecdtes itlidoomsics 2°583 
OQObObOP i nis rxdsegtissdinssiuarins 2°462 ATU os sever iundetesecestaspescsart 2°575 
PN OVEMAIER ts cesna; ori. sadectas» 2°504 MOY sic. thesistnsacir eae 2°641 
TICCERRICE sins siecussccsudssunght 2°475 GUIS” «cous Lagu ements obeasinatinent 2°658 
DEWALT Y..s26clsasibsdepeoessiasasss 2°558 ULV: ss csphsassprich. desdeckioogsdes 2°641 
POUPUATY Wali tiidiicien 2°575 ANMZUBE viiccisssissscibsacat cess 2°575 
Or stated quarterly :— 
# & ¢@ 
TSE QUSLOL.,..sesscessoats 2°456 or 49 1 
<1) Silla Tae te eae ee 27536 °;,. 50-9 
CT ae aon ae 25599 ,, 52 0 
ZUG Tag! Uae 2°658 , 53 2 


Supply in Harvest Years. 


In Table V. (see Appendix) are collected, under one view, the 
quantities of wheat returned as sold in each quarter of the eleven 
harvest years, from September 1843, to September 1854, with the 
quantity in each quarter above or below the average of the same 
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quarter during the whole period; and also the average prices (ob- 
tained by the official method*) for each quarter, with the like varia- 
tion of such price above or below the average of the whole period. 
Here the excess of price is seen to coincide, generally, with the 
deficiency of supply of British wheat, so far as this supply may be 
inferred from the sales in the inspected markets; but it 1s apparent 
that the agreement of the two elements is far from complete. This 
may remind us that the foreign supply is still not in view; and that 
this operates upon the average price equally with the home supply. 


Total Supply of British Wheat. 


In Table VI. I have endeavoured to complete, hypothetically, our 
view of the home supply, by assuming that the quantity sold in the 
inspected markets forms ;°,ths of the total quantity consumed, or 
rather the total quantity kept or sold by the producer for consumption, 
and therefore excluding so much of the actual current supply as may 
be reserved for seed. With the aid of this assumption I am enabled to 
approximate what may be deemed the true average price, as received 
by the grower, in each harvest year; and thence to show how much 
money may be reasonably supposed to have passed from the con- 
sumers to the producers in each such year, in exchange for the crop 
of that year. An enumeration of these sums, by harvest years, will 
afford the first distinct view of the nature of the fluctuations to 
which, by this paper, I desire to draw your attention :— 


Total Sums apparently received by the British Producers of Wheat, in each of 
the last Eleven Harvest Years. 


x ES 
1843-44... cscscssees 38,953,000 PSE 0: fs csncsg eae igen 27,817,000 
1844 <4}... csssecone 43,910,000 TSS OO Ee eres. coeee 24,063,000 
1B45—46.........csseese 41,672,000 185.152... -nsesee 26,936,000 
1846—47.....ceecceeees 50,989,000 185 2—53........seeee0. 30,195,000 
1847-48... cceseeanees 37,647,000 1853 D4... eceeeeee 34,864,000 
T4849 vessasvergennes 30,009,000 


The annual average amount is about 35,240,0007. The highest 
average price occurred in the last year (that just expired); but the 
deficiency of the supply seems to have reduced the receipts of the 
grower, notwithstanding this high price, somewhat below the average 
amount. Hence, and in order partly to simplify the subsequent cal- 
culations, and partly to avoid reliance upon statistical data of so very 
recent acquirement, and which cannot be completed, in some respects, 
without the aid of hypothesis, I exclude that year (1853-4) from 
view. Leaving it out, and confining our attention to the ten har- 
vest years from September, 1843, to September, 1853, it will be 
observed :— | 

1. That the farmer’s receipts were above the average in every 
year of the first five, and below it in every year of the last jive. 

2. That in the first five years he appears to have received for his 
wheat a total of about 213,000,000/. sterling, or about 37,000,0002. 
more than he would have received, had the average price of those five 
years been the same as the average price of the whole ten; and 


* ‘When the use of this method is limited to the quarters, the effect of its erroneous 
form is scarcely appreciable in the result. 
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3. That in the second five years he received only about 189,000,0007. 
sterling, or about 37,000,000/. less than he would have received had 
the decennial average price prevailed throughout the ten years. 

In one year of the ten (1846-7,) the apparent supply of British 
wheat barely exceeded 15,000,000 of quarters; and it brought nearly 
51,000,000/. sterling. In another year (1850-51) the same supply 
appears to have barely exceeded 12,000,000 quarters, and to have 
brought only 24,000,000/. sterling. 

Again, in the first five of these harvest years, the average price of 
wheat appears to have been, allowing for the erroneous official mode of 
calculation, about 53s. 11d. per quarter. In the last five years it was 
only 42s. 6d., a difference of more than 10s. per quarter And on 
reference to Table II. it appears that the prices of barley and oats 
fluctuated much in the same way: the average prices of barley, for 
the first five years, having been 34s. 7d., and for the last five years 
only 27s. 1d.; and of oats, for the first five years 23s., and for the 
second only 17s. 11d. 

And here we are reminded that the fluctuations taking place in 
the price of wheat, the material of bread, indicate very nearly similar 
movements in the prices of all the more commonly-used descriptions 
of food raised by the English farmer; and consequently that he 
cannot, as a rule, be supposed to have derived any material advantage 
from countervailing fluctuations in the prices of other descriptions of 
agricultural produce. 


The Foreign Supply. 


In Table VIL. I have brought together the estimated quantity of 
home-grown wheat supplied in each harvest year, and the foreign 
supply of wheat and flour entered for consumption in this country 
in the same year. With the whole of the supply for each year thus 
apparently before us, we find, however, that the fluctuations of 
supply and of price were not, in several instances, nearly coincident. 
The price did not uniformly rise in proportion, or nearly in propor- 
tion, to the falling off of the supply, or vice versd. Here, however, 
we may refer to several disturbing influences (apart from varia- 
tions of the supply) well known to have been in operation during 
this period. The demand was much affected by the failure of the 
potato crop, especially in 1846-7. It was also affected by fluctua- 
tions in the current purchasing power of a large proportion of the 
consumers. Nor was the irregularity introduced into the growth of 
our population, by the progress of emigration, and by one or two 
lesser causes, without influence in the same direction. But it were 
beside the present purpose to pursue the line of investigation here 
suggested. 


The Effect of these Fluctuations on Agriculture, as an Investment 
Sor Capital. 


Jt may be observed, and it must be admitted, that every advance 
in the art of farming tends to diminish in some degree the influence 
of the seasons; and that the best farmers may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have been least exposed to the effect of these-fluctuations, 
im consequence of their having held, in bad seasons, more than an 
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equal proportion of the saleable produce of the season. But these 
considerations have no influence on the general conclusion. They 
only conduct us to the further inference that, while the fluctuations 
exhibited in these averages were nearly those felt by the farmer of 
average skill, capital, and forethought, and the best farmers suffered 
somewhat less, there must have been a large number who suffered 
more—a large number by whom the comparatively high prices of 
the first five of these harvest years (giving an average, as we have 
seen, of only 53s. 11d. per quarter) were received as by no means 
excessive, or indicative of the probability of a counteracting fall ; 
while the low prices of the last five years can have operated on this 
(the poorest and most numerous) class of our corn-producers, as such 
a series of low prices (accompanied by crops rather under than over 
an average) only can act: to the dispersion as income of a portion of 
their already deficient capital. 

It is at the point of view thus suggested that I would most 
especially request the attention of the section, believing, as I do, that 
we here obtain a distinct and accurate view of some of the most 
powerful of the influences now acting prejudicially on the business 
of agriculture in this country—in other words, on the business of 
raising, year by year, the food which forms the first necessary of life 
to us all. A few there are to whom these fluctuations mean only 
the occasional, and but temporary, surrender of little-needed lux- 
uries; or scarcely even that. But to the great body of the nation 
they are, it is almost needless to say, of the highest temporal impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the disturbance they produce in all the channels 
of trade, added to the actual suffering in time of scarcity from lack of 
food, and of that which is given up to secure food, is found at the 
root of a very large proportion of the misery and crime, the gradual 
eradication of which is at once the best proof and the highest reward 
of our success in science. But to return to the immediate purpose. 

Every one acquainted with commercial transactions knows that, 
of all the arts of life, there is not one of which it may not be con- 
fidently asserted that its methods will be improved and its results 
cheapened in proportion as capital (under the guidance of due skill) 
shall be applied to its culture. In proportion as the return upon a 
given investment of capital, in any business whatever, may be 
counted upon with certainty, with respect to time and amount, so, 
invariably, does that business attract to itself capital, and with 
capital the continuous industry and ability required to perfect its 
methods, and to render its returns still more secure and equable. In 
other words, the element of uncertainty, wherever found, deters the 
prudent man; and while alluring the speculative, by imparting to 
the occupation something of the hazardous allurement of gambling, 
as surely tends to lower the available credit of those whose means 
are thus invested. And the first lesson learnt. from the figures now 
before us is, that the returns upon capital invested in corn-growing 
in England are now extremely uncertain. 


Cost Price of British Wheat. 


What may have been the cost price of wheat to the producer 
during this period of ten years can, of course, only be guessed at. 
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If we accept the fact of the markets having been supplied during so 
long a period, as evidence that the producers were, on an average of 
the whole period, in receipt of profits sufficient to induce them to 
retain their capital in that form of investment, we may safely take 
the average price of the ten years as covering the cost. This average 
is about 48s. 3d. per quarter, a sum, I believe, quite as low as the 
best informed advocates of free trade in corn have hoped to see 
established as the average of a long period of years. Nor, low as it 
is, as compared with the prices talked of some years ago as necessary 
to maintain the growth of corn in this country, can I doubt that the 
English farmer would be a gainer at this price, could it be approai- 
mated more nearly year by year. 


The Price the Farmer wants. 


One of the fallacies which a few years ago were too well venti- 
lated to survive was the assertion that the farmer’s interest required 
a high price of corn. What he really wants for all his produce is 
precisely what his customers’ want—a price that does not fluctuate 
too much. <A low price, other things being the same, is good for the 
whole nation, farmers and all. It means only that the necessaries 
of life are easily obtained. What the farmer lives by is not the price 
he gets, but the profit he gets. As for his rent, it is part of his 
business to know the value of the land he tills; and, if he pays his 
landlord more than it is worth, he commits precisely the same error 
as a manufacturer who pays more than he should for his factory, his 
machinery, or his raw material. In buying all these things as 
cheaply as he can, he and the manufacturer alike pursue their own 
profit, to the good of the public, and succeed in the pursuit exactly 
as they excel in the occupation they have chosen. Both, in fact, in 
directly seeking profit, must, though indirectly, do all they can to 
lower prices. ‘They can no more separate the two operations than 
they can move in two directions at the same time. But what both 
also desire, and most legitimately desire is, that in commencing each 
transaction involving a renewed investment of capital, they may see, 
with as much certainty as possible, what the returns will be. Abso- 
lute certainty is, of course, impossible, and is never expected; but 
the nearest possible approximation to it is perfectly well recognized 
as evidence of the highest attainable skill in commerce. May we 
not accept the absence of any such approximation, in the production 
of corn, as evidence of a culpable lack of commercial skill in that 
branch of the national business ? 


What is to be done ? 


Patent the evil; but latent the remedy. How shall we attain 
greater fixity of price? It were to tax, your attention most unrea- 
sonably to enter at any length upon what is suggested by this 
question; and I shall certainly not presume to answer it. The pur- 
pose of the present paper has been defined; and when I shall have 
induced you to consider how the farmer is affected by these fluctua- 
tions of price, and how nearly identical is his interest with that of 
the consumer in promoting every means of reducing them within 
narrower limits, that purpose will have been effected. 
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I may, however, be permitted to suggest that the remedy here 
required is probably not very different from that which we may see 
generally succeeding in like cases: I mean the application of greater 
intelligence to the operations in question; in other words, a more 
general application to the art of farming of the methods and facilities 
which have been found to promote success in weaving calico, in 
building ships, and in every other form of production. 

Agriculture now undoubtedly owns the distinction of being at 
once the most ancient, the most necessary, and the most rudely 
practised of all the arts of life. To the business of raising and 
storing the food of the nation is devoted (in proportion to its impor- 
tance) less capital, less skill, and less forethought, than to any other 
branch of the national business. And the manner in which the 
food of the nation is annually made the sport of the elements seems 
to be nothing more than one of the natural results of this arrange- 
ment. Anomalous, this, and yet quite consistent with the actual 
condition, in a mercantile point of view, of the producers of our 
annual supply of home-grown corn. I do not speak of exceptions, 
but of a very large majority. 

It is obvious to remark that, as a body, farmers enjoy few of the 
intellectual advantages open to those whose business is carried on 
in towns; and the result ig seen in a somewhat low standard of 
general intelligence. They have, comparatively, few ideas, and many 
prejudices. Locally dispersed, they cannot mingle much with each 
other. Few of them communicate with any common centre of in- 
telligence likely to expand their views of their own occupation, or 
to suggest any common or combined action. There are even few 
among them who make any continuous or systematic record of their 
pecuniary transactions. And, finally, there is no class of men to 
whom the resources of credit, so amply employed in most other 
branches of industry, are so little available on safe grounds. In 
any other business a man of proved ability and integrity finds no 
appreciable difficulty in any prudent extension of his operations by 
the aid of borrowed capital. But this is rarely done in farming; and 
where done seldom affords much encouragement to the capitalist. 
Several causes are here found acting together. The local and social 
peculiarities of the class (already referred to) exercise some influence. 
Something is also due to the slow nature of the business: the capital 
invested being generally turned only once a year; and something 
also to the inaptitude of farmers (as a class) to take wp new business 
facilities of any kind. But were all these removed, or overcome, 
there remains behind the greatest of all—the uncertainty of the 
returns, not so much of the amount of the crop (for good farming 
already goes far, and every year goes farther, to remove this), but of 
the price to be obtained for it. 

I have said that farmers, notwithstanding the uncertainty of the 
returns on their capital, and the consequent necessity of their occa- 
sionally drawing upon capital for their current means of subsistence, 
have comparatively few facilities for availing themselves of the use 
of credit. It follows that, as a class, they make less use of the 
facilities of banking than any other class investing a similar amount 
of capital. Speaking generally, the farmer makes his stack-yard his 
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bank, whenever he is in a condition to need one, and is much ruled 
in his choice of a time for bringing his corn to market by the pres- 
sure of the pecuniary demands upon him. Hence, whenever high 
prices have prevailed long enough to set him at his ease, he is apt to 
hold his corn on hand quite as much because he can afford to do it, 
and because to sell when money is not immediately wanted has, by 
the force of habit, come to be deemed by him a somewhat needless, 
if not thriftless, proceeding, as from any hope of ultimate gain by so 
doing. Of course, judged by the standard applied to all other 
commercial affairs, a sale of produce, timed solely to meet, and 
prompted by, the demands of creditors, can only be regarded as a 
very undesirable, and by no means unexceptionable mode of carrying 
on business. And on the other hand, it is fairly open to discussion 
whether, when a farmer holds his corn with a view to obtaining a 
higher price for it, he does not quit, in some sort, his legitimate 
character of a producer, and assume that of a dealer. This is espe- 
cially the case with a farmer: inasmuch as the regular routine of his 
business points out a particular season as that at which he can most 
fitly thresh and dress his saleable corn, and bring it to market. This 
period is mid-winter, when the straw is needed for his cattle, and 
when the occupation of threshing and dressing corn, carried on as it 
is under shelter, and for the most part independently of the weather, 
enables him to dispose, without loss, of the labour he must needs 
pay for continuously, and cannot then use in the open fields. And, 
once ready for market, the grain must be sold, or the farmer must 
incur the outlay and the responsibilities of a dealer. To keep corn 
on hand, in large quantities, after it is threshed, requires store room 
and processes which have no proper place in the economy of the 
farm; and it is, in fact, very seldom done. 

Now it obviously follows that, were the rule suggested by these 
observations strictly and generally acted upon, no corn would be 
brought to market by the growers much before Christmas, or after 
the end of February; and this would have one or two material 
advantages. It would render expedient, if not compel, the holding 
over by the dealers (on behalf of. the consumers) of a much larger 
stock of corn from the produce of one harvest till after the gathering 
of the next, and thus tend to equalise prices between one harvest 
and another; and it would obviate the need for the practice, more 
or less common every year (and the reverse of economical), of 
bringing the soft new wheat at once into consumption by mixing it 
with old grain. It would also render much more facile the attempt, 
sure to be made before long, to take stock of the national corn-fund 
early enough every year to make all due and practicable provision 
for defects in the course of the current season. And the farmer who, 
im view of what has now been stated, can doubt that it would be for 
his benefit to have such an account placed before him once or twice 
a-year, at the cost only of contributing his own share of the materials, 
must surely be impervious to reasoning on this or any similar topic. 

it is true that a good system of agricultural statistics, and all 
that could be immediately hoped for from it, would seem to offer but 
weak and scanty means toward so important an end as the one here 
in view. But experience does not warrant our reliance in such cages 
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upon a coup de main. The change required must be gradual. It 
must come of a conviction, among those most nearly concerned, that 
the change will promote their interest. Such convictions are of 
slow growth in any class, and can hardly be of rapid growth among 
farmers. They want good reasons, plainly stated, and plenty of time 
to consider them. It is for the benefit of us all that these con- 
ditions should be complied: with. And when a movement of this 
kind shall once. begin, in the right direction, it will be more rash to 
set a limit to what can be done than to predict a measure of success 
fully adequate to the efforts made for its attainment. 

Science has already, by the single method of averages, conferred 
upon mercantile transactions all the benefits of insurance, distri- 
buting, and so apparently almost destroying, the pernicious effects 
of commercial uncertainty involved in life, fire, and sea-risks. But 
insurance is only one of the methods of forestalling commercial risk 
suggested by the action of intelligence upon trade, The commerce of 
towns has already largely benefitted by such methods.’ Agriculture 
is, of all the arts, the least so aided; hence (for the most part) the 
low condition of this art, the enormous fluctuations of its annual 
returns, and the very small provision of means for counteracting the 
natural causes of these fluctuations. 

Here, then, we have offering itself for execution a task, than 
which none can be more worthy of the science of our own time, 

And let it be remembered that it isnot merely a farmer’s question. 
Tt lies at the very root of the daily life of the nation. Pore as we 
may over the history of the country during the last fifty years, we 
still see, dimly but certainly apparent, behind all that is least wel- 
come in the condition of the people, this fluctuation of the cost of 
the first necessary of life. Nor is the object in view that of raising, 
or artificially fixing, the price of corn. Far from it. It is that of 
eliminating, as far as possible, those elements of uncertainty which 
make it so difficult at present, not only for the farmer to guess, when 
sowing his seed, what will be the value of a bushel of the crop, but 
for “ pater familias,’ everywhere, to guess the length of next year’s 
baker’s bill, or to foresee the price of consols, or the interest of 
money, or how his income may be affected by stagnant commerce, 
or his health by the pestilence that dogs the heels of famine. And 
if is only with a firm belief that science, rightly ‘applied, may effect 
much improvement in this direction, that I have ventured so long 
to occupy the time of the section. 


Carnsdale House, Barnston, Cheshire. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE I, 


Average Annual Prices, as published in the London Giaeetie, % Wheat, 
ni dees and Oats. 
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TaBLe V. 

Quarterly Fluctuations of the Quantity of Home Grown Wheat, returned as 
sold in the 290 Inspected Markets of England and Wales; with the concur- 
rent Fluctuations of the Average Price; each in relation to the Average 
(for each quarter) of the Ten Harvest Years 1843-44 to 1852-58. 
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Wheat sold-in England 
and Wales during the Eleven Harvest Years from September, 1843, to September, 
1854, with the concurrent fluctuations of the Returns to the Growers ; both in relation 
to the Average of the ten Harvest Years from September, 1848, to September, 18538. 
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7,938,166 
10,251,636 


37,647,638 

















10,251,638 
7,329,562 
6,283,182 
6,144,684 


30,009,066 








13,720,526 | 40 7 | 27,817,584 





Cost in Excess 
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Average Cost 
of Ten Years, 
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8,670,000 


6,432,000 


15,749,000 


2,407,000 
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TasLe VI.—Continued. 
Quantity Assumed Cost in Excess Gast cn 
Harvest | Quar. | SOG | Crtincbeoted | Axerage | Total — | average Cost. | Defisieney 
ear, ers. I s sod sah Wes ¢ th f rice. ost. of Ten Years, bp of ie e 
Markets, "ihe whole. 1843-4 16b3.5, ee Vere. 
Qrs, Qrs. 8: 20th £ £ 
1850—51 I. 1,239,288 | 3,470,004 | 41 3 | 7,156,882 
II. 1,046,980 | 2,931,544 | 38 4 | 5,618,792 
ri. | 1,075,560 | 3,011,568 | 38 31] 5,759,622 
Iv. 953,493 | 2,669,778 | 41 5 | 5,528,664 
12,082,894 | 40 0 | 24,063,960 11,177,000 
1851—52 I. 1,326,369. | 3,713,830 | -36...9 | -6,824,158. |< 
II. 15415500 3,756,346 | 39 3 7,371,616 
gir. 1,103,309" |. 308952602 1-415 6,397,342 
tv. | 1,074,616 3,008,924 | 42 2 6,343,814 
) 13,568,362 | 39 10 | 26,936,930 8,304,060 
1852—53 1, 1,323,499 3,705,794 | 40 0 7,411,588 
II. 1,501,310) 3,750,000 1-44 —9' | °8\469,952 
BE. 1,209,712 |. -3) 007,192.44. 8 6,939,394 
Iv. | 1,083,002 | 3,032,404 | 48 8 7,948,848 | 
13,629,058 | 44 5 | 30,195,782 | 5,045,000 
1853—54 I. 1,142,620 | 3,199,336 | 64 3 | 10,277,864 
II, 864,504 | 2,420,608 | 77 6 9,379,706 
Ill. 711,960 1,993,488 | 78 4 7,807,828 
IV. 681,985 | 1,909,568 | 72 0) 7,399,576 
9,523,000 | 73 3 | 34,864,974 ; 376,050 
Tas.e VII. 


Total probable Supply of Wheat in the Markets of England and Wales during the 


Harvest 
Year. 





Estimated Quautity 
ome-Grown 


1843—44.... 
1844—45.... 
1845—46.... 
1846—47.... 
1847—48.... 
1848—49.... 
1849—50.... 
1850—51.... 
1851—52.... 
1852—53.... 
1853—954.... 


of H 





Eleven Harvest Years from September, 1848, to September, 1854. 


Wheat Sold. 


Qrs. 
14,751,340 
18,650,314 
15,934,982 
15,012,544 
14,741,930 
12,538,322 
13,720,526 
12,082,894 
13,568,362 
13,629,058 

9,523,000 








Foreign Wheat and 
Flour Entered for 
Home Consumption. 


Total True Average Price 
Probable Supply. obtained for British 
me SO EDN Wheat, as per Table VI. 
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Qis. Qrs. £ 
1,701,224 16,452,564 2°575 
314,689 18,965,003 2358 
2,817,245 WS 7o2eeod: 2 ol2 
3,505,634 18,518,178 3°59 
2,428,484 17,170,414 2°558 
5,660,422 18,198,744 2°4 
3,763,467 17,483,993 2°029 
6,196,958 18,279,852 2: 
Saf 1 13058 17,279,420 1:99] 
5,930,460 19,559,518 lag gas | 
6,022,451 15,545,451 3°662 
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The Effect of the Recent Orders in Council, in relation to English, 
Russian, and Neutral Commerce. By ALFRED Wappitovse, D.C.L. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th January, 1855.] 


Tux object of the present paper is to point out the great change that 
has taken place in an important principle of our declared Inter- 
national Law, as manifested by the recent Orders of Her Majesty in 
Council, and to show that notwithstanding their important advance 
towards amelioration, they still justify proceedings which cause 
serious inconvenience to the passive and inoffensive neutral, are pro- 
ductive of but doubtful injury to our enemy, and inflict certain loss 
on ourselves ; and hence to deduce a hope that the same spirit which 
has now so manifestly characterised the conduct of Great Britain, 
will still further develop itself, and that this country will eventually, 
in conjunction with the United States of America and the several 
powers of Europe, unanimously and unequivocally declare that the 
property of private individuals is as sacred on the ocean as it is on 
land. 

In tracing the history of this subject, I have been led to select 
the Treaty of Utrecht as my first landmark, because by the terms of 
that Treaty were first distinctly laid down, acknowledged, and pro- 
mulgated, the rights of maritime neutral nations, and because on the 
terms of that Treaty were based the several subsequent commercial 
relations established between the chief maritime nations of Europe, 
and which remained uncontroverted until the wars of the French 
Revolution. The words in point, of that Treaty are (Art. 17th): 
“And it is now stipulated, concerning ships and goods, that free 
ships shall also give a freedom to goods, and that everything shall be 
deemed to be free and exempt which shall be found on board belong- 
ing to the subjects of either of the confederates, although the whole 
lading, or any part thereof, should appertain to the enemies of either 
of their Majesties, contraband of war being always excepted.’ Here 
we have the principle that free ships make free goods, distinctly 
enunciated. It must, however, be borne in mind that this was but 
the stipulation of a treaty, a sort of special compact to exempt the 
parties to it from the application of the ordinary rule of International 
Law, viz.: “that the property of an enemy on board a neutral shép is 
good and lawful prize ;” a maxim adopted by our own legal tribunals, 
as also by those of the United States of America, notwithstanding 
that country, from the very dawn of her existence asa nation, adhered 
to the opposite doctrine in her several commercial treaties. 

When this Treaty of Utrecht was put an end to by the war of 
1756, England abandoned its provisions, and thus fell back upon the 
rule of general International Law, and hesitated not to enforce in the 
most energetic and determined manner, her obnoxious belligerent 
rights ; hence at length resulted the Convention formed against her, 
known as the Armed Neutrality of 1780. Notwithstanding, however, 
that formidable combination, composed of the United States of America 
as well as the maritime powers of Europe, England, trusting to her 
naval superiority, and conceiving that to permit traffic in her enemy’s 
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merchandize would be injurious to her interests, resolved to seize, 
under the sanction of maritime International Law (as interpreted 
by her jurists, and laid down by her judicial tribunals), the property 
of her enemy when on the ocean, wherever it could be found, whether 
in the vessel of friend or foe; and thus, single-handed, she braved the 
storm of aggression with which she was assailed. The peace of 1783 
for a time laid the question at rest, until the war with France conse- 
quent on the French Revolution, which broke out in 1793, again 
revived all the hostile feeling between that country and Great 
Britain. The right of seizing the enemy’s property on board neutral 
vessels was again insisted on, and declared to be in accordance with 
the soundest principles of International Law, and the navy of Great 
Britain, much increased in number since the last war, aided by 
numerous privateers (a kind of legalized pirate now happily unknown), 
was actively employed in overhauling neutral vessels for the search 
of enemy’s property. 

The northern nations of Europe, with Russia at their head, again 
combined for the purpose of resisting this inroad on neutral rights. 
In the month of December 1800, a treaty renewing the confederacy 
for an armed neutrality was concluded between Russia and Sweden, 
to which Denmark and Prussia quickly gave their adherence. Eng- 
land, however, undeterred, still repudiated the maxim that “ free 
ships make free goods.”’ 

There has always been an endeavour on the part of a country to 
foster and protect the commerce of its colonies; in her desire to 
accomplish this, France had, during her wars with England, invited 
other nations to trade with the French possessions in the West 
Indies, offering thereby to neutrals, a privilege during war, from 
which they were sedulously excluded during peace. The Prize 
Courts of this country had condemned that practice as far back as 
the year 1756, by a declaration of the principle “that a neutral has 
no right to deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his enemies’ 
hostilities by trading with his colonies in time of war in a way that 
was prohibited in a time of peace.’ France, however, persisted in 
her course of action, and in the war of 1793 she again openly 
invited neutrals to trade with her colonies; although as an integral 
part of the French territory, they were to England hostile ground; 
England thereupon immediately issued instructions for the seizure of 
all vessels bringing goods from, or carrying supplies to, the colonies 
of her enemies. During the short peace consequent on the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802, France reverted to her policy of monopolizing 
the trade of her colonies, and thus shut their ports against all vessels 
but her own; when, however, the war was in the following year 
resumed, she repeated her former invitation to neutral vessels, and 
thus resigned her colonial trade into the hands of nations not at war 
with this country, which, under the cover of their neutrality, 
indirectly promoted that trade and commerce which France herself, 
from her maritime weakness and fear of capture of her convoys, was 
ineapable of assisting. 

Thereupon the English Government published instructions which 
subjected to seizure all vessels carrying on trade between the colonies 
of France and any country, save the mother country, of the neutral 
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trader, and the then judge of our Prize Court (Lord Stowell) did not 
hesitate to enforce those instructions;* and moreover, that eminent 
American jurist, Chancellor Kent, although the practice strongly 
conflicted with the commercial interests of his own country, and 
was directly at variance with the principle “of freedom of ship, 
freedom of goods,” did not hesitate to say, “To me the rule of 1756 
seems one of the most moderate and unobjectionable of belligerent 
claims.”’f 

When the kingdom of Hanover was in 1806 taken possession of 
by Prussia, at the instigation of Napoleon Bonaparte a proclamation 
emanating ostensibly from the King of Prussia, but virtually the act 
of Bonaparte himself, was put forth, declaring ‘‘the ports of the 
North Sea, as well as the rivers flowing into it, closed against British 
shipping and commerce, as they were at the time when the French 
troops occupied Hanover.’’ As a measure of retaliation, the English 
Government declared the mouths of the rivers Ems, Weser, and 
Elbe blockaded, and also laid an embargo on all Prussian vessels and 
property in the ports of Great Britain; less than a month afterwards 
another more comprehensive order was issued, extending the blockade 
to all ports between the Elbe and Brest, thus including the ports of 
Holland, those of Prussia on the German Ocean, and the whole sea- 
board of France: this was derisively styled “the Paper Blockade.” 
Hence resulted the Berlin and Milan decrees of Buonaparte, and the 
Orders in Council of the British Government, put forth, the former in 
1806 the latter in 1807, the combined effect of which for a time para- 
lyzed the industrial energies and all but annihilated the trade of Great 
Britain, After being in force for nearly five years, the Orders in 
Council were rescinded, in consequence of their manifest disastrous 
results, having been incontrovertibly proved by evidence taken before 
the House of Commons, and so clearly and forcibly demonstrated by 
Lord (then Mr.) Brougham in his well-known speech in Parliament. 
The history of these Orders in Council is thus briefly but graphically 
given in the Edinburgh Review for July 1812: “These Orders in 
Council took their origin in a decree promulgated by Bonaparte in 
Berlin, on the 21st November, 1806, by which, in the usual style of 
that personage, he declared the United Kingdom to be in a state of 
blockade; that all commodities of English origin, or belonging to 
Englishmen, were good prize; and that no ship from England or her 
colonies, or which should have touched there, should be admitted 
into any harbour belonging to France, or occupied by her troops. 
This bravado was followed on our part by an Order in Council dated 
9th January, 1807, by which we interdicted neutrals from the whole 
coasting trade from one part of France to another; and in November 
1807, a series of new orders was promulgated, by which we declared 
that we would permit no trade with France and her dependencies 
except through England; all neutrals bound to these countries being 
required, in the first instance, to touch at our ports and pay a duty 
to our Government ; and that every vessel which had not a certificate 
of origin on board, should be declared lawful prize. To which extra- 
ordinary edict, France finally replied, by what has been called the 

* «The Emmanuel.’’—Robinson’s Admiralty Reports, 
T Kent’s Comm., pp. 84, 85. 
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Milan Decree, declaring in substance that any vessel which, in any 
way, submitted to our Orders of the 11th of November, or which had 
been searched in the course of her voyage by an English cruizer, 
should be considered as lawful prize. This is the sum of these un- 
precedented state documents, and the consequence was, that between 
the French Decrees and the English Orders, all neutral trade was 
effectually annihilated.”’ 

The effect of these Decrees of Buonaparte and the Orders of the 
British Government did not bear alone upon the commerce of 
England or even of Europe; their baneful influence extended across 
the Atlantic. The United States of America finding their maritime 
trade which they had carried on with neutral ports closed, or ren- 
dered highly dangerous from fear of the capture of their merchantmen 
or confiscation of their merchandise, at the hands of both France and 
England, passed an Act forbidding all friendly intercourse with either 
of those countries, so long as their restrictive measures remained in 
force. 

This induced the English Government to rescind its orders so far 
as regarded American vessels and their cargoes, if American property, 
That relaxation, however, was based on the proviso, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should no longer close their ports against 
our vessels, either of war or commerce. Before, however, these con- 
cessions were known in America, that country had already declared 
war with Great Britain, mainly on the ground of her offensive 
Orders in Council, but the right of search of American vessels for 
British seamen claimed and enforced by Great Britain, was a power- 
ful stimulant in provoking feelings of hostility. 

The right of search has always been a subject of contest and 
dispute ; itis but natural that every nation should consider it an 
indignity to have its vessels stopped in their course, and overhauled 
under suspicion of having contraband articles on board, whether in 
the shape of merchandize or human beings, although it consists with 
reason as well as with the recognized Law of Nations, that in time of 
war, belligerents must insist upon that right if they would prevent 
their enemy from receiving from neutrals, or by their agency, war- 
like implements or materials. The Treaty of Ghent, concluded in 
1814, established peace between Great Britain and America, but it 
is worthy of remark, that in that treaty no allusion is made to the 
maxim so firmly maintained by the United States that “free ships 
make free goods.”’ Nor did it allude to the disputed right of search 
for British seamen on board American vessels. A general peace was 
established throughout Europe in 1815, but the several treaties con- 
sequent thereon, concluded between the different Governments of 
Europe, do not contain any new provisions or arrangements with 
respect to maritime commerce, nor do any of them revive any such 
conditions as might have been annulled or suspended by treaties or 
active hostilities. Thus England was left to carry out in any future 
war, her former recognized principles of international maritime law, 
with as much rigour or stringency as she had hitherto done, or to 
relax or abandon them as best suited her feelings, her policy, or her 
interest. 

This brief historical sketch brings me to the Orders in Council 
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recently promulgated by the English Government, and the result or 
effects of them. 

The words of the first Order in Council (dated 28th March), 1854, 
which bear on the present subject, are, “To preserve the commerce 
of neutrals from all unnecessary obstruction, Her Majesty is willing 
for the present to waive a part of the belligerent rights appertaining 
to her by the Law of Nations. 

“Tt is impossible for Her Majesty to forego the exercise of her — 
right of seizing articles contraband of war, and of preventing neutrals — 
from bearing the enemy’s despatches, and she must maintain the 
right of a belligerent to prevent neutrals from breaking any effective 
blockade which may be established with an adequate force against 
the enemy’s forts, harbours, or coasts. 

“But Her Majesty will waive the right of seizing enemy’s property 
laden on board a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war. 

“Tt is not Her Majesty’s intention to claim the confiscation of 
neutral property, not being contraband of war, found on board 
enemy’s ships; and Her Majesty further declares, that being anxious 
to lessen as much as possible the evils of war, and to restrict its 
operations to the regularly organized forces of the country, it is not 
her present intention to issue letters of marque for the commissioning 
of privateers.” 

Such is the mild language of the hostile policy of the present day. 
I need scarcely add that both in practice and theory an important 
change has been introduced into the exercise of our national bellige- 
rent rights. The flag of the neutral now covers and protects the 
property of the enemy—a maxim never before publicly avowed by 
Great Britain except under special treaty. The property of a neutral 
is also declared inviolable even on board an enemy’s ship. 

That, however, in itself, is no new expression of regard on the 
part of this country towards neutral property. In deference to the 
several writers on International Law, and in compliance with the 
decisions cf our courts of justice, we have resolutely opposed the 
doctrine of “ enemies’ ships, enemies’ goods.” France, however, has 
on the other hand as steadily maintained it. And thus we have two 
maritime nations foremost in the path of civilization, each adopting 
a rule of International Law directly at variance with each other: an 
instance, and by no means a solitary one, of the uncertainty and 
flexible elements which compose, or are supposed to compose, the 
Law of Nations. In our present alliance with France, it became 
absolutely necessary that there should be uniformity of action 
respecting the exercise of belligerent rights, and thus the French 
Government has relinquished her claim to pronounce as liable to 
seizure the property of a neutral on board an enemy’s ship; and 
England, on the other hand, has disclaimed her right to seize the 
enemy’s property on board a neutral vessel. In further aid of these 
relaxations, it has been determined by both nations to grant no 
letters of marque. 

Another important Order followed, dated April 15, which declared 
“that all vessels under a neutral or friendly flag, being neutral or 
friendly property, should be permitted to import into any port or 
place in Her Majesty’s dominions, all goods and merchandize whatso- 
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ever, to whomsoever the same might belong, and to export in like man- 
ner, to any port not blockaded, any cargo or goods not being 
contraband’ of war, or not requiring a special permission.’ This 
Order directly justifies traffic with the enemy, both as regards British 
and neutral traders; but, practically, the British trader is excluded by 
reason of the fear of capture of his vessel if it enter the port of his 
enemy, and thus it is only by blockading the enemy’s port that the 
British merchant can be put on the same footing as the neutral. 

I now proceed to show, as far as I am able, the effect of these 
Orders in Council as evinced in the number, value, and tonnage of 
vessels captured by Her Majesty’s ships, and the officers of the 
Crown, and condemned by a decree of the Admiralty Prize Court, to 
be sold for the benefit of the captors. 

Since the commencement of hostilities with Russia up to the 
1st of January, 1855, 92 vessels have been captured. Of these 40 
have been condemned and sold as the property of the enemy ; their 
gross tonnage amounted to 11,124 tons, and the gross proceeds of 
their sale, together with their cargoes, when not restored as the 
property of neutrals, amounted to the sum of 79,433. 3s. 6d. 

In addition to these, 8 were sold at Memel which produced 
2,4591., which, added to the sum of 79,4331., gives the total 81,8927. 
These vessels were sold at Memel because being unseaworthy they 
would scarcely stand the voyage to England; 3 are still remaining 
there unsold. When these vessels were condemned, the English 
Government was requested by the Prussian Government not to pub- 
licly advertise their sale. In the peculiar manner in which Prussia has 
behaved during the present war, that request may have some signifi- 
cance ; it was ‘at once acceded to. 

Of the 40 vessels sold in this country, the largest was of the bur- 
den of GOO tons and the smallest of 71 tons; the most valuable hee eee 
together with her cargo, chiefly coffee, 9, 9931. 1s. 9d., and the least 
3201.: their average tonnage was about 278 tons, and their av erage 
value about 1,985/. 

Although the individual value and i importance of each vessel may 
be small, still collectively a large amount of property has been lost 
to the subjects of the Emperor of Russia. That loss, to be of any 
appreciable value to this country (since we must bear in mind that 
the sums produced by the sale of these vessels become the property 
of the captors, save some small portion which the Sovereign claims as 
droits of Admiralty, when the capture is made by others than the 
officers of Her Majesty’ s navy), ought to create a desire on the part 
of the Russian nation to be freed from the evils of war. But when we 
come to inquire upon whom these losses have fallen, and what class 
of the Russian population has been most affected by the want of the 

cargoes seized, we shall find that the seizure of these vessels affects 
but a small portion of the subjects of the Czar, and those not in a 
position to have much, if any, w eight j in influencing his arbitrary will. 

Of these 40 captured vessels, "26 were laden with salt, 11 were in 
ballast, 6 laden with wine, 2 with wheat, 2 with tar and eS 2 with 
coffee, 1 with molasses; thus fully two-thirds have had on board 
nothing but salt, an ar ticle used chiefly i in curing fish for the winter 
food of the poorest : upon them, then, would fall chiefly the want of 
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that commodity. The owners of ie Caphiaed Vvess 
the most part, also the masters of them—Finlanders— 
sisted of the small vessel they commanded, in which they made a, voyage 
with a cargo of hemp or hides, returning laden with salt, from the 
coast of Lisbon or the Mediterranean. 

As in literature and art, so in commercial enterprise, Russia is 
behind the other civilized nations of the world. Commerce is essen- 
tially the child of freedom; her powers of expansion and development 
are paralyzed by the withering infiuence of despotism or monopoly. 
Thus a mercantile marine, in the proper acceptation of the term, does 
not exist in Russia. True, her northern parts are for a great part of 
the year closed by ice, and many of her would-be harbours are too 
shallow to admit vessels of sufficient draught to rank as merchantmen; 
but her fiscal restrictions and the restraints of her absolutism far 
outweigh these natural impediments to her commercial development. 
In an able paper read before this Society in the month of June last,* 
entitled “ Our Commerce with Russia in Peace and War,” it was 
stated that of the ships seen in our ports, not more than 1 in 50 
was Russian, and “that not more than one-sixth of the shipping enter- 
ing at and leaving Russian ports, was registered as belonging to 
Russian subjects.” Russia has not her merchant princes. Those 
interested in shipping and mercantile pursuits are of a different class. 
They do not, as with us, rank high in the social scale ; their veice is 
little heeded, if heard at all, in the Imperial councils; and thus the 
injury done to the maritime commerce of Russia by this war, is a 
matter of little consideration with the rulers of that country. 

From the returns of the Board of Trade, giving the number of 
vessels employed in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, it 
appears that during the period of nine months ending the 10th of 
October, 1853, there were 369 Russian vessels which entered our 
ports, their tonnage amounting in the aggregate to 97,776 tons, 
which gives an average of about 267 tons each. From Holland 
during the same period, there were 1,160 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of 131, 760 tons. Prussia numbered 1 pay vessels, with a tonna ge ‘of 
274; 542 tons ; and with the exception ‘of Belgium, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, ‘the shipping of Russia ranks lowest in the scale. The period 
here comprised, would include the summer months, when the Baltic 
would be free from ice, as also part of the year "1853, before the 
prospect of a war could ‘have interfered with commercial relations. 

M. de Tegobonski, who has written on the productive power of 
Russia, thus accounts for the tardy commercial progress of his country.t 
me Besides, ” he says, “the incomplete and defective means of our com- 
munication, the want of capital and the dearth of credit amongst 
private persons, all of which cramp the development both of our 
internal and external commerce, there are other causes inherent in 
our commercial classes which retard the progress of our commerce. 
The principal of these is the want of education and of information 
in a great number of our traders, who rarely possess that knowledge 
which is necessary to carry out ereat undertakings and combinations 
of oe magnitude, of which the benefits can only be. realized at an 


F By Mr. Danson: see Journal of the Statistical Society, for Sept., 1854, 
ft Etudes sur les Forces productives de la Russie, vol. jii., p..520. 
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uncertain future. The greater part of our merchants look only for 
large immediate profits, and often compromise their credit for momen- 
tary gain, and thus shake the confidence of their customers. Our 
merchants generally (that is, of Russia) are not sufficiently imbued 
with a true mercantile spirit, in the extended acceptation of the term, 
which to every man of intelligence means, that fidelity in all trans- 
actions and a well-established reputation are, ordinarily, the surest 
means of ensuring success, and that small but frequent gains on large 
transactions are worth more than large but sudden profits, which are 
realized to the injury of sound commercial enterprise.” 

Thus we have a Russian writer, in no way disposed to disparage 
his own country, compelled to admit that the traders of his country 
do not deserve the name of merchants, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. 

Of the remaining vessels captured up to January Ist, 1855, 9 have 
been restored, 30 are waiting adjudication, of which 5 are claimed by 
one individual as being Danish property, he alleging himself to be a 
Dane, 19 involve the question of a breach of blockade: 6 having been 
captured in the Black Sea, have been taken to Malta as the nearest 
English port. 

Of the claims preferred to the Prize Court for restitution of cap- 
tured vessels, but 9 have, hitherto, been successful. It would have 
been useless for any Russian subject to have instituted a claim for 
the restoration of his vessel or cargo seized by his enemy; it has been, 
therefore, the practice either to sell the vessel at some neutral port 
and sell or transship the cargo, or when that has not been done, an 
ostensible sale has been made to a neutral shipowner, and thus, 
although the vessel was sailing under Russian colours at the time of 
her capture, she has been claimed as neutral property. The Danes 
have been the chief agents in such transactions, and so ingeniously 
have they managed their operations, that it has required much dex- 
terity and penetration to unmask their deceptions. A question of 
this nature is now pending, which affects the capture of no less than 
5 vessels alleged to be the bond jide property of one Danish subject. 
But in these transactions, neutrals must have incurred considerable 
risk if not serious loss, which has in some measure fallen on them 
instead of our hostile traders. 

By allowing the neutral flag to protect the enemy’s property, it 
became necessary to resort to the blockade. The only method by 
which, under the recent relaxation of belligerent rights, unrestricted 
traffic in our enemy’s produce could be prevented, was by stopping 
its exit from his ports. This could be only effected through the 
operation of a blockade. ‘This is neither the time nor place to define 
or quote authorities to show what amounts to a legal blockade ; but I 
may, I trust, be permitted to say, that a blockade is ofttimes wholly 
nugatory both in law and practice. International legists tell us that 
the legality of a blockade depends upon the means of enforcing it 
with effeet, which is something like saying that an offender is legally 
a prisoner to him only who is strong enough to secure him. The 
due notification also of the existence of a blockade, and a knowledge 
or presumptive knowledge of its existence on the part of those who 
violate it, is necessary to render them amenable to capture for their 
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act. An intricate and difficult question, involving proof of these 
facts with reference to our blockade in the Baltic, is now pending 
before the English Prize Court, in which virtually, the conflicting 
parties are the Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and English Governments. 
Between the month of May and the middle of September 1854, 
there were boarded by Her Majesty’s ships Amphion, Conflict, 
Cruiser and Archer, on suspicion of having broken the blockade of 
the Russian ports in the Baltic, 155 vessels, of which 17. belonging 
to neutral powers were detained and sent to this country for adjudi- 
cation; of these 7 are Dutch vessels, 6 are Danish, 3 Swedish, and 1 
belonging to Hanover. Here an obnoxious right of search was 
exercised, well calculated to excite the anger of neutral nations, and 
which the judicial inquiry now pending is not calculated to allay.* 
To blockade a country not completely insular is of little avail; 16 
is only its sea-board that is effected by it. The whole of its land fron- 
tier is free. I need scarcely exemplify this by the export of so much 
Russian property through the medium of Memel, Dantzic, Kénigs- 
burgh, and other neutral ports. That a considerable quantity of 
our enemy’s produce has reached even this country through neutral 
agency is obvious. From the returns issued by the Board of Trade 
comprising the nine months ending October LOth, it appears that in 
that period of 1853, there were imported of dressed flaw 22,719 ewts., 
in that of 1854, 17,487 ewts.; of undressed flaz, in 1858, 1,038,126 ewts., 
in 1854, 931,330 ewts. Of these several quantities, two-thirds may be 
assumed to have reached this country from Russia. In the commercial 
circular just issued by the Hull Chamber of Commerce, it is stated that 
in the present year, about 2,092 tons of Riga flax have reached us, as 
against 4,215 tons in 1853. This would show a falling-off of nearly 
two-thirds, but it must be borne in mind that what has reached us 
has found its way hither by neutral agency at an increased cost. As 
bearing on this part of my subject, I will, with your permission, read 
an extract from the Report of the Royal Flax Society of Ireland, read 
at Belfast in the month of November last.+ 
“When war was declared by Her Majesty’s Government against 
the Emperor of Russia, it was at once apparent that the interruption 
of our commercial relations with that Empire might seriously affect 
the supply of the raw material of the British and Irish linen manu- 
facture, as well as the seed which has hitherto been obtained from 
Riga, for sowing in Ireland. When it is remembered, that of an 
annual average import of 80,000 tons of flax, nearly 60,000 are 
brought from Russia alone, and that of the yearly import of flax-seed 
from two-fourths to three-fourths come from Riga, it will at once be 
seen that the cessation or diminution of the supply of these articles 
as a consequence of the war might be productive of serious incon- 
venience to the linen manufacturers of the United Kingdom and the 
flax-growers of Ireland. So far, however, events have turned out 
differently from what was anticipated ; the permitted import of 
Russian produce through the ports of Prussia, having secured even a 
larger supply of flax than usual: the quantity received during the 
* Since this Paper was read eight of their vessels, viz.: 3 Danish, 3 Dutch, and 


2 Swedish, have been condemned for violating the blockade of Riga. 
+ Given in the ‘*Times,’’ November (circa) 25. 
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year ending 5th of October last being 86,837 tons, from all countries, 
against 74,418 tons in the same period between 1852-3.” 

It has also been authoritatively stated, that during the present 
war 60,000 tons of flax have passed through Memel for exportation. 
Of dressed hemp there were imported in the nine monthsending October 
10th, 1853,—18,625 ewts., in 1854,—11,605 ewts. Of undressed hemp, 
in 1853,—548,362 ewts., in 1854,—882,775 ewts. Of flax seed and 
linseed in 1853, we imported 635,099 ewts., in 1854, 467,523 ewts. 
Of fallow, in 1853,—538,182 ewts., in 1854,—448,993 ewts.* One half 
at the least of these articles we derive from Russia, and hence it will 
at once be seen, that notwithstanding the war and the blockade of 
the ports of Russia, a vast quantity of her produce has reached this 
country. 

It has been said that last winter, 102,000 casks of tallow were 
shipped and reached this country from Russia; whereas to the same 
date this year, 35,000 casks have been forwarded, of which only 
13,000 have been shipped, and that the remainder is finding its way 
overland to neutral ports, a distance of about 600 miles. The tallow 
shipped from St. Petersburgh to this country has been in 1851, 
101,304 casks ; 1852, 82,561; 1858, 97,355; 1854, for a correspond- 
ing period, 68,925 casks were dispatched overland, of which 17,000 
have arrived.} 

In proof of the view taken by Russia herself, I will read an 
extract from the St. Petersburgh Gazette, of 20th September, 1854. 

“Tt is known that an enormous quantity of tallow is being pre- 
pared in the nine melting-houses at Samara. ‘This article used to 
find its principal vent in our Baltic ports, from which it was, for the 
most part, sent abroad. For the wants of the naval service this year 
453,000 poods of tallow had been prepared, worth nearly a million 
of roubles. While the tallow was being melted and refined the end 
of the winter came, and at the same time the complete rupture 
between Russia and England. Our merchants took the alarm on 
the supposition that tallow this year would not be in demand from 
abroad. Navigation opened and they sent, nevertheless, their goods 
by the Volga to Rybinsk. In the spring our trade found another 
outlet. It is true tallow was not sent to the Baltic ports, but it was 
by land to Prussia. From Rybinsk they sent it by small steamers to 
Iver, and beyond down the Volga. ‘Thence it was taken on by land 
carriage to the frontier; the carriage cost 31 silver copecks per pood. 
In this way our merchants got rid of all their tallow not without 
profit, and political events had no influence on the movements of 
commerce. Our tallow will reach England, but by another route; 
the English will have to pay a higher price for it than they would 
from us direct. Such is one of the advantages obtained by England 
in consequence of her declaration of war.” 

This coming from a Russian source must be taken with some 
mistrust ; still being put forth in the organ of the Government in a 
country in which no one is permitted to think or reason for himself, 
it will doubtless have its weight. 

The cost of carriage overland, whether by canal or road, would 

* Mr. Danson’s paper ‘‘ On the Effect of the War on Commerce,”’ p. 208. 

t Messrs. Smith and Charles’s Circular in “‘ Times,’’ Nov. 7th, 1854. 
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exceed that of sea-carriage, not only by reason of the greater dis- 
tance the articles must travel, but from various other causes, and 
hence their price must be enhanced and a loss inflicted somewhere. 
Upon whom then will this loss fall, on the purchaser or the producer? 
On the reply to that question will depend, whether Russia or those 
nations which require and receive her produce, will, in one point of 
view, suffer most by the blockade. In an article on this subject in 
the “ Manchester Guardian” of August last, it was stated “it would * 
be a great mistake to conclude that Russia suffered nothing by the 
blockade. Of raw produce, which constitutes the great bulk of the 
exports of Russia, the costly transport by land to the German fron- 
tier, and then its costly transport to a German port, must leave a 
very small portion of the price which it there commands to the lot of 
the Russian producer.’ It may savour of presumption to question 
these remarks, coming from so weighty an authority, but is it not 
the fact that the price demanded for manufactured produce is in a 
great measure regulated by the price of the raw material of which it 
is composed, and whom but the consumer does this increase eventu- 
ally affect ? It surely cannot affect the producer; he gets his price, 
and the extra cost of carriage or freight falls on those who purchase 
from him, who in their turn look for repayment by the increased 
price which they find themselves compelled to charge their customers. 
This is the daily result of the ordinary dealings of trade; common 
store candles, e.g., have risen from 6d. to 9d. per pound, (50 per cent.) ; 
hair brooms and brushes, again, have risen much in price; and who 
but those who require those articles pay the increased cost ?* 

To prevent by a blockade the export of our enemy’s produce by 
sea and not to attempt to prevent it by land, would seem but an 
anomalous proceeding and one of much injury to our own commercial 
interests; it has therefore been urged in some quarters, that we 
should prevent altogether the importation of Russian produce, either 
through the neutral territory of Prussia or any other country. This 
could only be done by demand of a certificate of origin—-a document 
easily simulated and of little value as evidence as to the real national 
character of merchandise. But to those who would advocate this 
more stringent mode of excluding our enemy’s produce, I would 
venture to put the question, whether the consequences of such a 
measure would not, whilst striking a blow at the commercial interests 
of Russia, recoil with ten-fold force on ourselves. ‘To exclude alto- 
gether from our markets the raw materials of hemp, flax, and tallow, 
would but divert those articles to a channel which would carry them 
to the United States of America, the Hanse Towns, and all other States 
not embroiled in the present war, which may as yet be said to be 
the whole of the world, save England and France. The result would 
be, that we should inevitably lose the manufacture from the raw 
produce of Russia, which we carry on to a great extent. 

During the nine months ending October 10th of the present year, 
we exported 272,448 ewts. of cordage and cable; 2,904,222 yards of 
linen ; 354,747 gallons of linseed, hempseed, and rapeseed oils; and 
of candles 127,729 pounds: these are severally manufactured by us 


* It has been calculated that the extra cost of Russian produce, occasioned by 
. the necessary land carriage, has exceeded 2,000,000/, 
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chiefly from Russian raw material, and to deprive us entirely of that 
material, would go far to close the mills and workshops engaged in 
that portion of our trade. Conceive for a moment the importation 
of cotton into the port of Liverpool being from any cause suddenly 
stopped; what would be the fate of the mills of Manchester? 
These are consequences which it would be well for those who urge 
the total exclusion of Russian produce to consider. The disastrous 
results consequent on the Orders in Council of 1807, bear incontro- 
vertible testimony to the baneful effects of the complete exclusion of 
foreign produce from our shores. It is true the granting of licenses 
might be resorted to, but the experience of the fraud and perjury 
practised during the last war respecting them, would preclude ever 

honest mind from adopting so pernicious a system. : | 

The inferences that I would draw from these remarks are: ist. 
That the loss consequent on the confiscation of Russian vessels and 
their cargo, has not affected that nation at large, but that the. loss 
has chiefly fallen on a comparatively poor and insignificant portion of 
the population, and that the nobles and the higher classes are not 
yet sufferers thereby, and that there is, therefore, no influence to 
bear upon the will of the Emperor so as to induce him to seek for 
peace. 2nd. That the blockade of the ports of Russia has not, in the 
Baltic, prevented the export of her produce nor the import of such 
articles as she imperatively requires, but has excited feelings of hos- 
tility on the part of the northern neutral powers of Europe towards 
England, which tends to estrange them from an alliance with her. 
8rd. That the recent Orders in Council, although abandoning much of 
that intolerant spirit which has heretofore characterized the exercise 
of our belligerent rights, might, without injury to ourselves, advance 
still further in the path of denity. ‘That it would be sufficient to 
blockade our enemy’s ports for the purpose of preventing the ingress 
or egress of the munitions of war, and disabling his ships of battle, 
but that his mercantile vessels should, if wholly engaged in commerce 
alone, be allowed to pass and repass unmolested. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the American Consul in this. 
country, writing, on the breaking out of the present hostilities, to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in New York, states, that in an interview 
with the Foreign Minister of this country, the latter said, “that he 
had found great difficulties in overcoming the practice of England 
for so many years, and their unvarying judicial decisions; but that 
modern civilisation required a relaxation 1n the former rules, and that 
war should be carried on with as little injury to neutrals as was com- 
patible with the interests and safety of belligerents.” ; 

Tn addition to this, the last Message of the President of the United 
States of America contains language of much import as bearing on 
this question. That country, as is well known from the day it renounced 
its allegiance to England and became an independent nation, has 
rigidly maintained and adhered to the maxim “ free ship, free goods.” 
President Pierce, in his Message dated 4th December last, tells us 
that when, on the alliance of England and France in hostility to 
Russia, those two countries determined to exempt from seizure 
neutral property on the ocean, the United States and Russia entered 
into a Convention guaranteeing the same privileges to their mutual 
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subjects, and that the Kings of Prussia and of Naples and Sicily 
expressed their readiness to adopt the same course; the former, 
however, qualifying his assent by the suggestion that the practice of 
privateering should be wholly abandoned. But to this the American 
authorities were unwilling to assent, assigning as a reason, their 
inability to cope with other nations, in the case of war, whose navy 
was larger and more powerful than their own, unless by resorting to 
reprisals by means of their private mercantile marine. As a measure 
of self-protection and thus of national policy, we can scarcely object 
to such a course of reasoning; but in order to show the sense enter- 
tained by the United States on the general question of the seizure by 
belligerents of private property, the President adds, these significant 
words: “Should the leading powers of Europe concur in proposing as 
a rule of International Law, to exempt private property upon the 
ocean from seizure by public armed cruizers as well as by privateers, 
the United States would readily meet them upon that broad ground.” 

Here is a direct invitation on the part of the United States of 
America to the maritime powers of Hurope, to join in freeing com- 
merce from the evils of war. France has relaxed her rule, that 
enemy's goods makes an enemy’s ship. England has proclaimed that 
enemies’ property on board the vessel of a neutral is free from seizure. 
Thus we have three of the most powerful maritime nations in the 
world, advancing simultaneously in the path of charity and civiliza- 
tion. Let us then augur from this, that the day is not far distant 
when commerce will be unaffected by war, and international law will 
be freed from the reproach that it is but the law of the strongest, 
and that belligerent rights partake chiefly of the freebooters’ maxim, 
“that they may get who have the power, and they may keep who 
can.” 

As a further source of hope for such a result, I would allude to 
the contemplated Congress at Paris. The Exhibition about to take 
place there, affords a favourable opportunity for cementing the mutual 
amity which now so firmly exists between France and England, and 
of deriving some other benefit than that of the defeat of our common 
foe. An effort is I understand to be made, to effect an assimilation 
of the commercial law of allnations. The Emperor of the French has 
expressed himself favourably disposed towards such a consummation. 
Doubtless one subject of consideration will be the protection of pri- 
vate property from the spoliation of hostile nations. England can 
scarcely recede from the spirit of lenity she has so recently established; 
France has already shown her desire to forego the exercise of her 
hitherto claimed belligerent rights; and the other powers of Europe, 
together with America, will cordially join in an expression of prin- 
ciple which will at once liberate the commerce of the world from 
baneful restriction, and tend to establish that freedom of intercourse 
the interruption of which is unnecessarily made an additional evil to 
the many that follow in the dismal and melancholy train of war. 
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Statistics of Nice Maritime. By Cotonet Syxus, F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Liverpool, 22nd September, 1854. ] 


Nice (in Italian, Nizza) Maritime, a town of very early origin, is 
situated in latitude 43° 41’ 17” north, and longitude 4° 56’ 28” east 
of Paris, in the valley of the mountain torrent of the Paglion, at its 
embouchure. Jn the midst of the town, or rather between the town 
and the harbour, stands an isolated dolomitic hill, now cut into 
shady walks and planted with shrubberies, but formerly crowned 
with a chateau or fortress, often subjected to the vicissitudes of the 
fortunes of war, and the scene of many striking events of both a 
political and social character. The territory of Nice is the western 
extremity of the ancient Ligurian republic; and it is separated from 
France by the river Var. Nice has been successively subject to the 
control of the Phcenicians, Vediantians, Romans, Bourguignons, 
Visigoths, Lombards, and Dijons; the Kings of France, Kings of 
Arles; Counts of Provence, Counts of Barcelone; the princes of 
the House of Anjou, Joan of Naples, and finally to the House of 
Savoy. Very few of the numerous facts of history can legitimately 
come within the compass of statistics; and I shall limit myself, 
therefore, to noticing only some striking points. The Phoenicians 
are supposed to have been the first settlers, and to have called the 
place Nika, from having achieved a victory over the Ligurians, who 
had advanced to drive them out. When Cesar invaded Gaul, he 
found a respectable arsenal already established, and it proved of 
service to him in his designs. The Roman governors, however, 
appear ultimately to have made the slope of part of the neighbouring 
range of hills, about thirty minutes’-drive up the right bank of the 
Paglion, now called Cimiés, and anciently Cemenelion, the seat of 
government, as is testified by the existing remains of an amphi- 
theatre, an aqueduct, baths, and foundations of buildings. The 
Lombards destroyed this town in 577. Augustus removed the 
arsenal from Nice to Frejus; and from this period the importance 
of the place diminished. After the fall of the Roman Empire, Nice 
had many masters, until, in the fourteenth century, it depended on 
Joan of Naples; but she being unable to afford it aid or protection 
in the conflicts going on with Louis of Anjou, she released the 
people from their feudal obligations, and gave them permission to 
choose any prince for master whom they might think most capable 
of affording them protection; and in consequence, in 1388, they 
adopted, as their prince and chief, Amédée VII, Duke of Savoy ; and 
it has remained with this family since that period, with the exception 
of the interval from 1792 to 1814, when it was annexed to the 
French Republic, and made head of the department of the Maritime 
Alps. The fall of Napoleon occasioned its restoration to the Savoy 
family. . 

in 1538, a remarkable meeting took place in Nice, nominally on 
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the subject of the peace of Europe, but really each party in pursuit 
of his own interests, between Francis I. of France, Charles V. of 
Germany, and Pope Paul III. This meeting was commemorated 
by the erection of a large marble cross, which has given the appel- 
lation of Croix de Marbre to the western part of the town, where it 
now stands. The French threw it down in 1792; but the Countess 
of Villeneuve, in 1810, raised it again at her own expense. In 1543, 
the French, under the Duke d’Enghien, besieged the chateau by 
land; while the Turks, under Barbarossa, beleaguered it by sea. 
This siege developed one of those instances of female patriotic 
heroism which have characterized every country and age. A breach 
was made and unexpectedly stormed while the garrison was taking its 
meal; the place was likely to be carried; when the wife of one of 
the soldiers, named Caterina Segurana,* and with the sobriquet of 
Malfaccia, from her extreme plainness, rushed to the defence, struck 
down a standard-bearer who was passing the breach, seized the 
standard, and, by her energetic example, so stimulated the troops, 
that the assault was defeated with great slaughter. In 1690, the 
French, under Marshal Catinat, besieged the chateau, and a bomb 
having fired the magazine in the donjon, which was built by the 
Arragonese in 1176, the place capitulated; and in 1706, the Duke 
of Berwick finally demolished the fortress; and the locality, as I 
Agee said, is now devoted to peaceful enjoyment and sylvan 
eauty. 

Physical Features—Nice is situated at the bottom of a bay, the 
promontories of which are Antibes in France to the west, and that 
of Villafranca, the ancient Olivula, to the east; the latter runs rapidly 
into the ridge of Montboron, 731 feet high, and is continued in 
Turbia (a corruption of Trophcea Augusti, the remains of the trophy 


* The Baron de Bazancourt in his Nice, 1853, quotes (p. 346), the President 
Lambert, and says, Durant in his History of Nice says that in the MS. notes of 
Jean Badat, now at Turin, Badat saw and knew Catherine Segurana, and describes 
her as excessively ugly and repulsive. Scalier also, in his History of Nice, still in 
MS., and bought by the town, says that in 1543, when the town and fortress were 
besieged by the Turks, under Barbarossa, by sea, and the French, under the Duke 
d’Enghien, by land, a breach was made in the town walls at the gate Pairoli¢ére and 
the tower Sincaire, and the besiegers, on the 15th August, mounted the breach: a 
woman of the common class, called Catherine Segurana, but nick-named Maufaccia 
in patois (Malfatta in Italian) from her ugliness, was taking her soup with her 
husband in the bastion when the assault commmenced, rushing into the midst of the 
fray she seized a Turkish standard from the hands of the ensign, killing the bearer, 
and this example of courage and devotion was so effectual that the assault was 
repulsed with great loss. From Lambert not mentioning this affair some have looked 
upon the whole as apocryphal, but Jean Badat speaks of a personal knowledge ; 
moreover there is an armless and defaced bust of her in the Hotel de Ville, and 
Scalier, in his MS. history, says this bust was over the gate Pairolicre, with the 
inscription ; 

Nicena Amazon, 
Trruentibus Turcis occurret ; 
Ereptoque vexillo, 
Triumphum meruit. 
1543, 


But the clearing away, in 1782, of the gate and ramparts to form the Place Victoire, 
occasioned the removal and dilapidation of the bust—the face hard and severe, with 
strongly marked lines. | 
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monument of Augustus being there), and Turbia again is overlooked 
by Pacanaia, 1,950 feet high, constituting part of the Maritime Alps, 
or, according to some authorities, the Apennines, it being asserted 
that the Apennines have their origin at the point of crossing of the 
Corsican and Pyrenean systems to the east of Mount Clapier, one 
of the culminating points of the Alps, 3,070 metres high, the first 
inflexion of which is the Col de Tende, 1,795 metres high ; and thence 
the range is considered to run to Naples. Passing round to the 
north and west from Pacanaia, and looking up the valley of the 
Pallon, Monte Calvo is seen, with its bald head as its name implies, 
2,800 feet high. Further to the west, the ridges oecur in which the 
fountains and valleys of Mouraille, Fuonte Santa, Templi, Sombre, 
and Magnan are situated; and rising behind these western ridges 
the Estrelles of France are seen; and in the extreme distance, 
behind the point of Antibes, and nearing the sea, the isolated moun- 
tain of Monte Rosso, a mass of red porphyry, bounds the horizon. 
All the low hills, ridges, and mountains, the latter nearly to their 
summits, are covered with perennial verdure; and the productions of 
every zone are seen on their slopes, flanks, and bases, from the 
sugar-cane, date, pomegranate, orange, millets, &c., of the tropics, to 
the vine, olive, loquat, apple, pear, chesnut, of temperate climates, 
to the northerly oak, birch, beech, and pine, bordering eternal snows 
and glaciers. In fact, a spectator standing upon one of the pro- 
montories, or, indeed, on the shore, in some places on the line of 
coast called the Corniche, between Genoa and Nice, may command 
in one point of view the vegetable productions of every zone of the 
earth, as the sight is carried up from the burning shore to the snowy 
peaks of the Alps. 

Geological Features. —For notices of the geology and natural 
productions of Liguria, embracing Nice, I am enabled to avail myself 
of a very valuable and hitherto untranslated work presented at the 
eighth meeting of the scientific men of Italy at Genoa in 1846. It 
was the result of the combined labours of a commission of scientific 
men, who mutually contributed the stores of their knowledge in 
various branches of science, to render a report worthy, by its com- 
pleteness and accuracy, of the acceptance of the meeting to which it 
was offered. It consists of four parts,in three volumes. The first 
part comprises Unorganized Nature; the second part Organized 
Nature ; and these two parts make the first volume. The third part 
treats of Man (Ethnology); and the fourth part of the monuments 
and works of art, constituting the third and fourth volumes. The 
first volume contains a geological map of Liguria, and tables of 
animal and vegetable products, and topographical maps. The Mar- 
chese Lorenzo Pareto, assisted by Professor Garibaldi and Signor 
Fortunato Ciscia, had the compilation of the first part; and the 
natural history was contributed by the Marchese Spinola, assisted by 
the Marchese Carlo Durazzo, Professors Sassi and Amotaris, and 
Signor Gio. Batta. Verany. The third and fourth parts were pre- 
sented respectively by the Marchese Camillo Pallavicino and Signor 
Cristoforo Gandolfi, aided by committees. With such ample and 
trustworthy sources of information in print, it is to be regretted 
that they are not available to the English public in an English form 
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For myself, in the present paper, I must not venture to do more 
than give a hasty analysis of the facts in geology and natural history, 
which have a necessary relation to Nice as a part of Liguria. Genoa 
is distant 180 miles from Nice, and the intervening tract consists of 
@ succession of mountain spurs from the Alps, which run out into 
the sea, forming headlands and deep narrow bays at sea, and valleys 
on shore. ‘The rocks, almost exclusively near the shore, are of 
Macigno Jurassic limestone, granular limestone, and dolomite; and 
the only patches of granite, three in number, which appear in 
Pareto’s map, are near to Savona and Varazze. The Colle de Tenda, 
1,795 metres high, and Monte Gros, 2,520 metres high, in the 
central chain, are respectively schist, Macigno, and calcareous schist, 
with nummulites on the flanks and ridges. Between the Colle de 
Tenda and Ponte Bernardo and Borsezo, on the French borders, 
several rivers have their origin, which run different ways— the 
Stura and Grana, north-east towards the Po, the Tinea and Varo, 
south to Nice, and the Durance, south-west through Provence. 
Jt is in this region some Italian geographers consider the Apennines 
to commence, and not to the east of Genoa. Some equivalents of the 
ereen-sand are found within a radius of a few miles of Nice. Monte 
Calvo is a mass of dolomite; but on the eastern flank green-sand 
fossils are found. On the western flank, brown arenaceous limestone 
(tertiary), and on the flank of Monte Calvo, at 2,800 feet, bony 
breccia, exist. At Fuonte Santa, on the road to Genoa, dolomite is 
flanked by green-sand fossils: the same occurs at St. André, up the 
Paglion, the green-sand beds being of arenaceous, argillaceous, or 
marly limestone. At the Grotto di Falicon dolomite appears, and 
compact light-coloured limestone, with the equivalents of green-sand. 
Westward of Monte Calvo, tertiary deposits, consisting of rolled 
pebbles, appear at Magnan, le Vallon Sombre, in the neighbourhood 
of St. Barthélemy; and-at the point of Antibes, and at Magnan and 
Madelaine, blue clay crops out with fossil shells. Osseous breccia 
is met with, in connexion with dolomite and indurated light coloured 
limestone, at Cimiés, and in a fissure in the dolomite and compact 
heht-coloured limestone of the castle hill bones were met with 
embedded in red marl, which Cuvier pronounced to be those of the 
horse, of deer, and of a felis, approaching the lion. Nummulites are 
met with at Beaulieu and Eza. 

Montboron, 542 feet high, which separates Nice from Villa 
Franca, and on the promontory of which is situated the lighthouse, 
consists of dolomite and compact light-coloured limestone: the 
ridge rises to 751 feet, where is placed Fort Montalban. Midway 
down the descent, on the east side to Villa Franca, the limestone 
comes to the surface, and a considerable area is water-worn (although 
there is not any fall of water now) into fantastic small holes, basins, 
cauldrons, and other forms so well known to result from the attrition 
of pebbles moved by eddies of water. Villa Franca, which is only 
thirty-five minutes’ drive from Nice, is situated in a beautiful small, 
almost land-locked, bay. The cape of the opposite shore, St. Hospice, 
comprises green-sand equivalents; and at Beaulieu, at the eastern 
side of the peninsula of Villa Franca bay, a raised beach is met with 
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twenty feet above the present sea-level, with recent shells; and, close 
by, minute nummulites and gryphites occur in contorted strata. Not 
extending our notice beyond Mentoni, six hours’ drive on the Genoa 
road, we find Eza (dolomite and compact limestone), the sanctuary 
of Laghet, marine arenaceous limestones, with a tertiary crest 
behind La Trinita; then La Turbic (ancient Tropheea Augusti), 
dolomite and compact indurated limestone; Monaco, the ancient 
Portus Herculis, dolomite and compact limestone ; and, finally, 
Mentoni, where the brown arenaceous limestone strata are perpendi- 
cular. Ikoquebrune, a village a short distance before reaching Mentoni, 
stands upon a pudding-stone rock of marl, limestone, and dolomite 
pebbles. Following the road to Turin from Nice, up the valley of the 
Paglion, the Limestone beyond the chateau of St. André is stratified 
in thin beds, the strata dipping in different localities at different 
angles, showing a great amount of disturbance, which is, indeed, 
observable everywhere around Nice. Reviewing the geology of Nice 
and its neighbourhood, we find a characteristic feature in the dolo- 
mite, which is indurated, massive, unstratified, destitute of fossils, 
and underlying the limestone rocks, as if it were irruptive. The 
limestones rest upon the dolomite, are stratified, fossiliferous, con- 
tain dog-tooth spar, and range in character from crystalline (not 
marble) to arenaceous and argillaceous; and in hardness, from 
compact to friable and pulverulent. The gravel of the beach is 
destitute of siliceous pebbles, and consists entirely of rolled frag- 
ments (a lenticular form prevailing) of the above rocks. The equiva- 
lents of green-sand and tertiary deposits occur; but granites, schists, 
greenstones, porphyry, and the trap rocks (except in the three 
instances mentioned) are not met with in the mountains of the coast, 
although the trap and red porphyry of the Estrelles and of Monte 
Rosso are visible from Nice. It may be noticed that the dolomite 
forms a durable and excellent building-stone, and the compact lime- 
stone is equally good. 

Nice and the Ligurian territory are rich in the products of the 
vegetable kingdom, but it must suffice to enumerate the chief 
families and species. 

Vegetable Kingdom.—There are enumerated 124 families, 2,231 
species, and 151 varieties. The families most numerous in species 
are the Cruciferee, 104 species and 5 varieties; Leguminose, 189 
species and 19 varieties; Umbelliferes, 109 species 7 varieties; the 
Composite,* 282 species 14 varieties; Graminacez, 185 species and 
5 varieties; Labiate, 89 species and 8 varieties; Ranunculacer, 65 
species 14 varieties; Silene, 44 species 3 varieties; Rosacex, 44 
species 6 varieties; Campanulacese, 30 species; Boraginix,+ 36 
species 2 varieties; Antirrinee,t 45 species 1 variety; Primulacee, 
25 species 1 variety; Euphorbiacee, 30 species 5 varieties ; Orchide, 
52 species 1 variety; Asparagex, 15 species; Gigleacew, 55 species 
1 variety ; Junces, 22 species ; Cyperacez, 69 species and 8 varieties; 
Cupuliteree, 12 species; Conifer, 18 species; Violacese, 12 species; 
Geraniacex, 18 species; Linex, 13; and Pomacesw, 14 species. The 

Nettle (Urtica urens), the fig, mulberry, hop, and bread-fruit, belong to the 
‘same family of Urticacce. BIS ; i 
* Aster, &c. t+ Heliotropium, &c. t Digitalis, &c. 
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Cryptogames family present Ferns, Lichens, Fungi, Algw, Con- 
ferve, &c.: the Zodphytes, Sertularini, Cellariani, Millipores, Corals, 
Sponges, Alcioni, &c. One species of Fig and two Cucurbitacee only, 
Oleaceze seven, Laurinee (Laurus nobilis), and two Palms. The 
reputed Aloe, which makes so picturesque a figure in Nice land- 
scapes, 18 the Agave Americana. The two Palms are the Chamerops 
humilis and the Phenix dactylifera. The Conifers embrace seven J uni- 
pers, and seven Pines, the sylvestris at the head, and the Pinus pinea, 
with its edible kernels, the sixth in the list. There are also two Abies, 
excelsa and pectinata. And I saw the Dewdar in the garden of the 
Villa Arson. There are seven species of Oak (ruber, ilex, Apennina, 
&e.), one Birch (sylvatica), one Chesnut, and one Hazel-nut (Corylus 
avellana). The Mulberry is the Morus nigra, and the Fig the Ficus 
carica. The Poplars are the Populus tremula, alba, nigra, and pyra- 
midalis. The Labiate comprise the Lavender, Mint, Rosemary, Sage, 
Thyme, Hyssop, &c. In the Solanacee we find the Potato, but not of 
a superior kind; the Egg-plant, the Belladonna, Hyoscyamus (2), and 
Datura (2). In the Convolvulacee the sweet potato is not men- 
tioned. ‘There appears only one species of Olive, Olea Kuropea. 
One Rhododendron (ferrugineum). Amongst the Umbelliferee the 
tropical Coriandrum sativum appears to thrive. The Prickly Pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris) grows abundantly, also the Myrtle, on the hills. 
The European fruits, apples, pears, plums, and peaches, are plentiful, 
but with less flavour than farther north. The Pomegranate fruits 
well (Punica granatum), also the Loquat of China.* There are eleven 
Roses. Green peas are served in January. The Trifolium and Medi- 
cago flourish in the winter as fodder. The Asiatic Zizyphus grows ro- 
bustly; twelve Geraniums and thirteen Linums; and the fibre of the 
Linum usitatissimum is seen on the distaff of most peasant-women. 
Of the Vine, the only species is the Vitis vinifera. Of Violets, there 
are twelve species: some of them are strongly scented, and they are 
culvivated for extracts. Of Mustard (Stnapis), five species. The 
Orange family is limited in its varieties; most of the fruit is small, 
and the skin, as well as that of the lemon, is thick, and the fruit is 
not so fine as in Italy or Spain. 

Molluscous Animals.—Zodphites lead to Molluscous Animals, the 
families and genera of which, both naked and housed, are numerous, 
and many of them are prized as food. Of the lowest grades, twelve 
species of Polipes are enumerated; ten of Acalephe fisilici (Sea- 
nettles), thirteen of Acalephe Medusici, Echinodermes (radiated 
animals, sea-eggs, sea-urchins, &c.), sixteen Asterici, Hchinici and 
Oluturici, eight. The Annelides (leeches, worms, &c.), footless, 
antennated, and sedentary, comprise more than forty genera and 
species. Of the Meduse there are thirteen species. 

The Acephala testacea are numerous, thirty-six genera and eighty- 
three species ; and one of them, Lethodoma lithophaga, vulgarly called 
the Dettao de MA, is introduced at most tables and esteemed. The 
scourge of ships, the Teredo navalis, belongs to the same order. Of 
the Acephala libera (snails without shells): two are vulgarly called 
Brugnion and Tettinotti (Ascidiavere). The ovaries of the Brugnion 
are eatable; and the Tettinotti serve fishermen as baits. The Gas- 
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teropods number eighty-nine genera, and about 269 species. Thirty- 
one species of Helix are named, and many species are eaten. The 
naked Gasteropod (G. paticoides) is prized in Nice, but dis- 
liked in Genoa. The Cephalopods number thirteen genera only 
(Sepia, Loligo, Octopus, &c.), and thirty-one species; but individuals 
are numerous and are most useful to man in supplyimg healthy and 
exquisite food, such as the Zotani, Sepie@, and others which are not 
too large. The Italians extract an ink from the Sepia. The Crus- 
taceee comprise more than 100 genera and species; but the Land 
Crab, although found in Tuscany, is not seen in Liguria. 

Fish—The ichthyology of Italy embraces 670 species of fish, 
according to the Prince of Canino; and of this number, 212 species 
are met with between Genoa and Nice; and there is reason to 
believe they amount to 280, including the fresh-water fishes. About 
two miles distant from the coast extends a long line of Alge, prin- 
cipally of the Caulinia oceanica, like a marine wood, which affords 
stores of food for the fish; but the fishing extends beyond this to a 
distance of about twenty-three miles, where, the mean depth of the 
sea being about 800 metres, fishing ceases, and the region of sharks 
is entered. Although the great bulk of the fish is characteristic of 
the Mediterranean, there are some common to the Northern Ocean 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and one which is found in the Red Sea. 
Several of the species migrate from one part of the Mediterranean 
to the other, according to the season; and amongst others, the 
Sardella or Clupea Sardina, and Red Mullet (Apogon rex mullorum 
—Cuv.), or Castagneria russa, which, however, is ouly looked upon 
as of the third quality. One hundred and ninety-two patois names 
are given of all the fish found. The chief are the Sole (Solea vulgaris 
lingua), and two other species ;. the Murin (Centrolophus pompilius), 
which is called the “king of fishes’? at Genoa, and it is prized 
accordingly. Authors, who have spoken of it at Nice and Rome, 
compare it to indifferent flesh-meat, a prejudice, however, which 
arises from its having been boiled in its skin, which has a scent. It 
‘feeds upon Medusz, lives in deep water, and attains a weight of 
fifty pounds troy. The Cavun (MMullus barbatus), Figao (Sciena 
umbra), Impeatu’ (Luvarus imperialis), Luasso (Labrax lupus), 
Liixerna (Polyprion cernium), Murmua (Pagellus mormyrus) Oa 
(Sparus aurata), Ombrinha (Umbrina cirrosa), Pagau (Pagellus 
erythrinus and Pagrus vulgaris), Re (Lampris guttatus) Rumbo 
(Rhombus maximus, two species), Rumbo bastardo (Bothus rhom- 
boides), Sagao veaxo (Sargus Rondeletii), San Pé (Zeus faber) Sar- 
dinha (Clupea sardina), the young of which is called Gianchetto, and 
the middle growth Pazetta. Great quantities are salted and bar- 
relled. The flavour of the fresh sardine is very sweet, and free from 
the oil of the herring of England. The young Gianchetto eat like white- 
bait. Serretto (Lichia vadigo), Spa (Xiphias gladius), excellent, and 
attains a weight of 500 lbs. troy. Treggia veaxa (Aullus surmuletus). 
These are the whole of the fish reckoned of the first quality; and the 
tables at Nice exhibited very few of them. All the rest of the 192 
species are of the second, third, and fourth qualities, and not fit for 
a good table. The following are the largest fish caught, but none of 
them are good. The Miiggio (Wotidanus cinereus), 500 Ibs. troy ; 
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Cagnassun de fundo (Odontaspes ferox), 600 lbs.; Casi. (Squalus 
glaucus), 2,000 lbs. Ancina (Hngraulis enchrasicolus) is salted in 
great quantities. The young are called Gianchetto, and the same 
name is given to the young of the sardine, both being served up like 
white-bait. Ratto (Alopius vulpes), 625 lbs.; Tunno (Thynnus vul- 
garis), a fish of the second quality, caught from a weight of 3 lbs. to 
900 lbs. Verdun (Squalus glanus), 500 lbs. troy. The Pegasus 
(Hippocampus brevirostris) is found, and is called Cavallo marin. 

Leptiles.—The reptiles are few in genera and species: two Tor- 
toises, six Lizards, seven Frogs, and six Serpents, the Vipera aspis 
being the only one venomous. 

Birds.— According to catalogues of the Marquess Durazzo, Liguria 
is rich in birds. In one column is given the vulgar or patois name, 
in a second the scientific, and ina third notices of habits and habitats. 
The total number of species named is 348. The largest fainilies, 
genera, and individual species, are the birds of prey, including the 
Owls, thirty-six. The largest genus is Malco, of seven species; and 
the next Cercus, of five species, curiously enough including, as a 
native of Italy, a species I first named (Cercus pallidus), as a native 
of the Deccan in India. Eleven Silvia’s, eleven Salicaria’s, only one 
Goatsucker, six Motacilla’s, six Larks (seen only near Nice), including 
the Grivea (Alauda arvensis), so much esteetned and so generally 
introduced at tables, roasted on toast, with a thin layer of bacon-fat 
over it. The Merlo and Turdo, both Thrushes (Turdus), are also 
introduced at tables, when migrating in numbers. Nine Thrushes 
the graceful Indian Upupa epops, five Crows, the Indian Pastor roseus, 
sixteen Sparrows (Fringilla and Passer), twelve Emberize, including 
the celebrated Ortolan (Nuttuan, Eimberiza hortulana), sometimes 
caught in multitudes; four Pigeons and Doves, three Grouse, four 
Partridges, including the red (Perdriz russa) and grey (P. sterna); one 
Quail (the common), one Hemipodius and one Rock-pigeon (Pterocles 
setarius),* two Bustards (Otis tarda and tetrax), five Plovers, five 
Scolopax: the woodcock abundant, but the snipes less so. Sixteen 
Sandpipers (Zringa and Totanus), nine Herons (Ardea), two Cranes, 
an Ibis, a Spoonbill, the Flamingo (Phenicopterus antiquorum), 
which is occasionally blown on to the coast by storms, and one beau- 
tiful, Porphyrio antiquorum ; also the King of Quails (Re di Quaglie, 
Crez pratensis). The real aquatic birds number sixty-one genera and 
species, two Geese, one Swan (Cygnus musicus), seven Ducks (Azas), 
one Pelican (Pelecanus onocrotalus), two Cormorants, and nineteen 
Gulls and Sterns (Zarus and Sterna). Such is an epitome of the 
feathered tribes of Liguria, in which I have rarely noticed genera 
limited to one or two species. 

Mammals—The Mammiferes of northern Italy are common to 
Liguria, except the bear, marmot, and the Stambecco or wild goat; the 
only mjurious animal being the wolf, which is very rare, and seldom 
descends to the plains. There are two Hares (Lepus timidis and 
variabilis), the latter a mountain hare. In the sea there are two 
Seals (Phoca), and three Cetacexw (Delphinus delphis, Physeter maero- 
cephalus, and Balenoptera musculus). : 

Meteorology.—Haying given a.very rapid sketch or analysis of 

* Seen only near Nice, 
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the physical features, the geology, and natural productions of Nice, 
there remains one branch of physics which, from its influence upon 
public health, I deem it right to discuss more elaborately—I mean 
its meteorology. Through the kindness of a French gentleman of 
the name of Teyssiére, a resident at Nice, who has kept a very 
careful meteorological journal from the indications of trustworthy . 
instruments, I am enabled to lay before an English public, I believe 
for the first time, records made three times daily of the barometer, 
thermometer, rain, and state of the sky and wind, which will enable 
any investigator to satisfy himself of the atmospheric phenomena for 
any day in the year 1853. No means were adopted, indeed do not’ 
appear to have been known, for determining the humidity of the air, 
either by the use of Daniell’s hygrometer, or by the wet-bulb process. 
There is, therefore, a defect in this branch of the meteorology; but 
Mons. Teyssiére will remedy this for the future by having apparatus 
constructed from drawings and memoranda with which I furnished 
him. Mons. Teyssiere recorded a fourth observation at 10 p.m.; but, 
to save figures, | have not added a column for this hour in my tables 
of daily record; but the results of Mons. Teyssiére’s four daily 
observations are embodied in the monthly abstracts. 

Tt is necessary to premise, that a set of standard meteorological 
instruments having been obtained for the Ecole de Commerce at 
Nice, in January last, Mons. Teyssiere took advantage of their arrival 
to compare his own with them; and he found that his barometer read 
off 0:009 millimétre too low; a + addition, therefore, of 0°009 must 
be made to every observation of the barometer to give the true reading. 
The hours Mons. Teyssiére adopted are the best for giving the daily 
minimum and maximum of heat—namely, sunrise and 2 p.m.; but 
those hours are not suited to eliminate the daily atmospheric tides 
so remarkably regular in the tropics, and which are decidedly pro- 
nounced in the meteorological observations made at Genoa, where 
the record hours were 9, 12,3,and 9p.m. Mons. Teyssiére’s records 
of the barometers are in the millimétre scale,* and of the thermo- 
meter, in the centigrade.t One of the chief features in the climate of 
Nice, it will be seen by the records, is the freedom from cloud. In 
1,485 observations made during 1853, near 63 times out of every 100 
(62'7) the sky was clear; and noting by whole days, nearly 60 out 
of every 100 (59°4) presented an uninterrupted azure. In 21 out of 
100 observations, the sky was overcast; but for whole days only 11 
in 100 had contained cloud. There were only 5 hazy days in the 
year, 3 of them in the month of June; and though there were 14 
observations of haze, never amounting to an English fog, they were 
limited to the three hot months of June, July, and August. There 
is only a single record of fog or haze in the winter and spring 
months, and one in June and August. It was found to be stormy 
once in 100 observations. Rain was falling only 11 times in 100 
observations, the greatest number occurring in May—82 times on 
20 separate days, a very unusual circumstance, as in the Mays from 


* To convert millimétres into English inches. 762 mm. are equal to 30 inches 
English. 
_ + To convert centigrade into Fahrenheit multiply centigrade by 9 and divide by 5. 
To product add 32°. - = 
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1849 to 1852, the days on which rain fell were respectively only 5, 7, 
9, and 8, instead of 20,as in 1853. The weather was stormy 13 times, 
chiefly in July and August; snow fell in January and February; 
and hail and thunder were observed twice in every 100 observa- 
tions, and in every month except November. It was windy on 108 
days. 

é Winds.—During the year 1853, no less than 1,390 observations of 
the direction of the wind were recorded. The two chief character- 
istics were, that it either did not blow at all, or that the wind came 
directly from the north. On 845 occasions it was calm, or on one- 
‘fourth of the whole observations, or with a north wind 291 times, 
amounting to 21 per cent.; and the only relaxation of this north wind 
was in the months of May and June: in fact, the aggregate of the 
winds from the northerly points of N., N.H., and N.W., is 548, and 
this number added to 345 calms, leaves only. 497 winds from the other 
four chief points of the compass. These physical facts have a very 
grave bearing upon diseases as indicated in the hospital returns,—to 
which I shall call attention. The months of the year in which the 
fewest calms appear are January and February—19 and 12; and the 
months in which are the greatest number, June and July—50 and 
36. A very singular feature is the almost total absence of winds 
from the south, on only 31 occasions in the whole year; in some 
months none at all, in others only once; and it chiefly appears in 
June, July, and August—3, 12, 4, and 6 times respectively. Once 
only in the whole year did it blow stormy from the south. Winds 
from the south-east were almost as rare as those from the south, 
amounting to only 4:1 per cent. of the whole observations. The 
chief strong or violent winds appear to be from the east and south- 
west—61 moderate and 63 strong, amounting to 8°9 per cent. from 
the east, and 122 moderate, and 47 strong from the south-west, 
making 12:2 per cent. of the whole observations. It blew also 31 
times strong from the north-east, and 14 times from the north. The 
west wind amounted to only 10°7 per cent. The prevalence of winds 
from northerly points is susceptible of ready explanation. The 
temperature of the air of the basin of the Mediterranean, off the 
coasts of the Maritime Alps, is comparatively high, from the gene- 
rally cloudless sky and the latitude. The Alps, which border the 
shore for a couple of hundred miles, have their summits tipped with 
snow for some months in the year, and many of them perpetually : 
the air, therefore, of these regions is necessarily cold and dense, and 
descends, by its superior specific gravity, into the lighter air of the 
basin of this part of the Mediterranean; but how far this northerly 
wind extends out to sea I do not know. Its effects at Nice, how- 
ever, are very significant, for in promenading the shore, even in the 
winter months, when the sky is clear, few persons venture out after 
9 a.m. without an umbrella to protect them from the heat of the sun 
on one side, while a cloak or great-coat is necessary to keep them 
warm on the other against the cold of the northerly wind from the 
neighbouring snowy summits. It is like being placed between an 
oven and an ice-house, or in the draught of wind between a fire 
and adoorinaroom. Nor is this an exaggeration, nor of occasional 
occurrence; atid in addition, after a fall of snow in the neighbourhood, 
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while the eye is pained by the glare of the sun, at the same moment 
it is dazzled by the brightness of the snow on the summits and slopes 
of the hills. 

Temperature.—Although in the accompanying abstract the mean 
temperature is given for four periods of the day, yet as two of 
them, sunrise and 2 p.m. are periods of maxima and minima, I shall 
limit my notices to them. The coldest month in the year at sun- 
rise* is February, 38°93 Fahr.; then December, 41°18; and then 
March, 42°24 Fahr. In January the thermometer did not fall 
once to the freezing point, and only once fell to within 3°73 of 
freezing, the mean temperature at sunrise being 44°87, and of 
the month 48°-68 Fahr. The mean temperature of February was 
4:2°°55, of December 44°°85, and of March 46°74. In February the 
temperature only fell twice to the freezing point (19th and 20th), 
although several times verging upon it. On the 19th and 20th 
snow, a foot deep, fell; and on the 7th, 8th, and 18th snow fell 
on the neighbouring hills, while rain fell in Nice. In March the 
thermometer did not once fall to the freezing point, nor was there 
a fall of snow. On the 29th, 30th, and 31st December, 1853, the 
thermometer fell to 28°60, 31°64, and 29°°66. In January, 1854, 
the thermometer fell just to the freezing point, on the 2nd and 
ord, at sunrise, being 4°86 lower than in January, 1853. There 
was nob any fall of snow in December, 1858, or January, 1854. 
Having given the minimum of the thermometer, I proceed to the 
maximumy indication, which was 90°86 on the 8rd September, at 
2 p.m., with a cloudy sky and south-west wind, in the shade, and 
with a north aspect. It had suddenly jumped up from 79°34, at 
2 p.m., without wind, on the preceding day, to this formidable height. 
However, on the 5th August, at 2 p.m., with a moderate wind from 
the south, the thermometer stood at 84°:2, and in the preceding 
eight days, at 2 p.m., it only once (81st July) stood as low as 81°86. 
In June the thermometer rose twice to 77°°90 and 77°-0, on the 10th 
and 13th. The mean temperature at 2 p.m.t of June was 72°52, 
of July 78°89, of August 79°56, and of September 73°65. The 
mean temperature of these four hottest months, by four daily obser- 
vations, was, June 66°83, July 72°61, August 75°:56, and September 
66°99. The mean range of temperature in the cold months, from 
sunrise to 2 p.m., was, in January 8°64, in February 9°29, in March 
10°64, and in December 8°36. In the hot months the mean range 
was in June 10°19, in July 12°52, in August 12°-70, and in Sep- 
tember 11°°20. The greatest range in the day in the coldest months 
was, on the 15th February, 15°-48, and 7th March 16°38. In April 
there were several days when the range was a little more, particu- 
larly on the 25th, when it amounted to 20°-7. In the hot months, 
with the exceptional case of the great heat on the 38rd September, 
when the range on that day was 21°96, the greatest range in the 


* At Genoa, at 9 a.m., the mean of 10 years, 1833 to 1842, give February 
46°°88, December 48°-59, March 50°86, and January 44°°96. 

7 At Genoa, in 10 years, 1833 to 1842, the maximum was in July and August, 
90°°50, and the minimum in January, 26°°42: range 64°08. 

+ At Genoa, at 3 p.m., means of 10 years; June 75°41, July 79°°07, August 
79°83, September 73°°37, 
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24 hours in the months of June, July, August, and September, was 
16°-2 on the 8th September. The maximum mean range for the 
year was, from the mean sunrise of February, 88°°93, to the mean 
of 2p.m. of August, 79°56, namely, 40°63. The greatest absolute 
range of the thermometer in the year was from 28°60, on the 20th 
December, to 90°86, on the 8rd September, a difference of 62°:25; 
but as this was an exceptional case, the next maximum may be 
taken, 84°°2 on the 5th September, which gives an annual range of 
55°60 Fahr. 

Barometer.—The range of pressure of the atmosphere at Nice, like 
the range of temperature, partakes of a tropical character in the com- 
parative steadiness of movement and absence of violent aberrations. 
The highest indication of a compared barometer in 1853-4 was 0°772m. 
(30°393 in.) during the three periods of observation on the 26th 
January, 1854, and nearly this pressure continued for three days. 
On the lg January, 1853, at sunrise, the pressure was 0°767 m. 
(30°197 in.); and these were the highest indications during the year. 
The smallest pressure occurred at sunset 9th February, and at 2 
p-m. and sunset on the 19th February, after two days’ fall of snow 
on the neighbouring hills, which was converted into rain in Nice on 
the 9th, and was 0°737 m. (29°015 in.); the extreme range of pres- 
sure, therefore, in the year was only 0°035 m.* (1°378 in.) The 
barometer stood for a whole day, on the 7th February, at 0-741 
(29°173 in.), on the 15th December, for a whole day, at 0°742 m. 
(29:211 in.), and on the 5th January, 1854, at sunrise, at 0°744 m. 
(29: 291 ob The maximum monthly range was, in January, 1854, 
0-028 m. (1:102 in.); in January, 1853, only 0:023 m. (0°905 in.); in 
February, 1853, only 0:021 m. (0°823 in.) The daily range of the 
barometer was very limited, rarely exceeding 0-004 m. (0:118 in.), on 
December only 0-003 m. (0118 in.); but on the 20th May, in a 
thunder-storm, it amounted to 0°010 m. (0°393 in.) In the summer 
months the barometer scarcely moves for days together, as indicated 
by millimétres ; and the daily range in June did not exceed 0-003 m. 
(0-118 in.), in July 0:005 m, (0.197 in.), in August 0:003 m. (0°118 in.), 
and in September 0:003 m. (0°118 in.) The highest monthly mean 
pressure was, in November, 0°7581 m. (29°846 in.); and somewhat 
unexpectedly, and contrary to tropical movements, the next highest 
was in July, 0°7580 m. (29°841 in.); but January followed, 0°7579 m. 
(29'837 in.); and February proved exceptional, being the coldest 
month, with the lowest barometer, 0°7473 m. (29421 in.) Notwith- 
standing these observations, the atmospheric pressure appears to have 
certain relations to the position of the sun in the ecliptic, although 
not so marked as in India, But these relations are quite apparent in 
the ten years’ observations at Genoa, where it is seen that the winter 
months have the highest pressure—0°758'08 m. (29°845 in.), and the 
summer only being 0°756°75 m. (29°793 in.), the difference, with a 
minus sign, = 0°053 in. The mean pressure in autumn was even 
less—756°21 m. (29°759 in.) equal to — 0-°086in. The mean pressure 
for 1853, at Nice, was 0°7552 m. (29°601 in.), and at Genoa, for the 


* The extreme range in Genoa in 10 years, 1833 to 1842, wasin Feb. 1834, 
from 0°775°66m. to 0°727°28m, in Feb. 1838, being a difference of 0°048°38m. 
(1°904in.) 
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ten years, 756°62 m. (29°788 in.) There are further indications of 
a tropical character in the daily tides of the atmosphere at Nice, 
and indisputably so at Genoa. This daily rise and fall of the baro- 
meter was first suspected in 1682, but elaborately eliminated in 
1799 by Humboldt in tropical South America. Meteorological 
observations in India confirmed it: my own observations for years in 
the Deccan proved that it never failed for a single day, which proofs 
I extended in a recent comprehensive discussion of the meteorology 
of India; and in Europe, Sir William Snow Harris has eliminated 
the atmospheric tides at Plymouth; and Mons. Quetelet, in his 
meteorology of Belgium for 18538, gives curves of daily atmospheric 
tides of a marked and regular character. Meteorological obser- 
vations at Nice and Genoa show that, in the neighbourhood of the 
Alps, the phenomena are traceable. The observations at Nice have 
the disadvantage of being made, not at the hours of periodic maxima 
and minima, which are 9—10 am., 3—4 p.m., 9—10 p.m and 4—5 
a.m., but they are made sufficiently near to those hours of maxima 
and minima to indicate that the daily atmospheric tide exists, when 
monthly means are struck. For instance, in January, 1853, at sun- 
rise, the mean pressure was 0°753 m. (29°647 in.); at 2 p.m. it fell to 
0°752 m. (29°606 in.) difference 0-041; and at sunset it had risen to 
0°7526 m. (29°629 in.) a rise of 0023. Similarly in February, at 
sunrise, the pressure was 0°7422 m. (29°220 in.); at 2 p.m. 0°7416 m. 
(29:197 in.) a fall of 0-023 in.; and at sunset 0°7420 m. (29°212 in.) 
a rise of 0-015 in. In July these feature are not quite so well 
borne out. At sunrise and 2 p.m. the mean pressure was identical— 
0°753 m. (29°647 in.), and at sunset it had only slightly diminished— 
9°7526 m. (29629 in.) difference, 0°018 in.* In September there is 
the singular fact of the mean monthly pressure, at the three periods 
of the day, being absolutely the same, 0°7555 m. (29°744 in.), notwith- 
standing diurnal changes. 

But at Genoa, the hours of observation being identical with 
the hours of maximum and minimum pressure in the tropics, the 
diurnal atmospheric tides are marked in every month, without an 
exception — 


Mean Descent of Barometer from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
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Tn the same manner, without the exception of a month, the rising 
* Had the barometer in use at Nice been cut to a fourth and fifth place of deci- 
mals, as would appear to have been the case with the barometers at Genoa, the daily 
atmospheric tides might have been as markedly developed at Nice as at Genoa. As I 


before remarked, also, the hours of observation at Nice were not so favourable to 
show the tides as those adopted at Genoa. 
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tide, from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m., is shown to exist, although m July it 
only amounted to + 000-07. 
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In the monthly mean pressure of all the observations, as at Nice, 
there are indications of the pressure having a relation to the place of 
the sun in the ecliptic. When the sun is at the southern tropic, the 
pressure is greatest, and diminishes until the sun comes to the equator. 
According to the observations in India, the pressure at Genoa should 
diminish until the sun touches the northern tropic; and on the 
return south, the mean pressure should increase again. This is not 
exactly the case, as the pressure increases from the end of March 
to the end of July, but does not attain the winter maxima. After 
July the pressure diminishes, as in India, until October, when there 
is a small rise, and then a sudden fall in November, followed by a 
considerable rise in December. It is interesting to see these indica- 
tions, although imperfect, of tropical phenomena. 

Humidity—As a Daniell’s hygrometer was unknown at Nice, 
and as I was the first to furnish a drawing of a phsychrometer, or 
wet-bulb apparatus, just before leaving Nice, from the absence of 
observations no conclusive facts can be given with respect to the 
amount of moisture in the air. I cannot, however, abstain from 
expressing my belief that the asserted dryness of the air is attribut- 
able to the feelings induced by the prevailing winds from the Alps. 
Nice is situated on both banks of the Paglion, at its embouchure, on 
the shore, receiving the water-shed of the neighbouring hills, which 
percolates under the town: a stratum of clay, a few feet under the 
surface, prevents the water being absorbed below, and water, ay is 
shown by the wells, is everywhere within three or four feet of the sur- 
face. Moreover, if the air were dry, the northerly wind and hot sun 
would rapidly absorb surface-water. Nevertheless, after rain, the 
shady sides of the streets remain damp for days, and the lanes in the 
valley continue muddy; and I have repeatedly seen, even in the open 
square of Vittoria, constantly exposed to the sun, patches of damp 
earth remaining for days after rain. At sunset, also, a damp feeling 
occurs; and it is deemed unwholesome to be out of doors for two or 
three hours afterwards. For the future, means will, I believe, be 
adopted to clear up these doubts. 

Hlectricity.— Observations were not made to determine the elec- 
trical state of the air. 

ftain.—There was not any record kept of the fall of rain, as 
measured by pluviometer, during 1853. Mr. Wilkins, in his book, 
says the maximum of an annual fall was 41in.; the minimum 15 in.; 
and the mean annual fall of rain at Nice 24in.: about the same as in 
London. : 
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As a complement to the above details, it may be mentioned that a 
great snow-storm took place in England on the 3rd and 4th January, 
1854, the thermometer in Hyde Park during the winter having fallen 
to 17° below freezing. The barometer in the house of the Marine 
Society, in Hyde Park, on the 5th January, when the thaw com- 
menced, stood at 28°80, and simultaneously at Nice at 0-741 m. = 
29°173; so that the diminution of pressure extended over several 
degrees of latitude and longitude. On the 4th January, at Nice, 
at night, there was a tremendous storm of hghtning, thunder, and 
rain, the thermometer was not below 3°°8 Fahr. below the freezing 
point from the 2nd January; but the sensation of cold was so great, 
that, with a wood-fire in the drawing-room, a great coat was desirable, 
and a lady wrapped herself up in a thick woollen shawl. 

The preceding analysis of the meteorology of Nice and Genoa, 
and by inference that of the Maritime Alps, presents some features 
common to a tropical climate, 7d est, comparatively limited range of 
atmospheric pressure, small ranges of the thermometer, whether 
daily, monthly, or annual, no excess of heat in the summer, no great 
diminution of temperature in the winter, an unclouded sky for weeks 
together, violent winds and tempests rare, serenity of the atmosphere 
being a characteristic, and added to all, perennial verdure. There 
would thus seem to be a combination of physical circumstances highly 
conducive in the people to freedom from formidable diseases, and 
more especially those affecting the respiratory organs. Such a view, 
reasonable and natural as 1¢ appears, would involve a grave and dan- 
gerous error if the following medical returns be trustworthy guides; 
‘and of this there should not be question, as they are official docu- 
ments, called for by the government of the country. It were to be 
wished that we had these returns of a more recent date; but they 
-are the latest printed by the government. The return of the deaths 
in the hospital of St. Rocco at Nice, for 1853, was supplied to me 
through the good oflices of the civil governor, Signor Marmara. 

I first notice a nosological return (Prospetto nosographico) of 
‘the deaths in the hospital of St. Rocco at Nice from 1828 to 1837, 
amounting to 1,016. The greatest number of deaths is attributed 
to inflammation of the respiratory organs; namely, 25:1 per cent. of 
the total deaths—S86 succumbed to bronchitis, males 44, and 42 
females; pleurisy, 138—males 82, and females 56; besides these, the 
deaths from phthisis were 29-- males 19, and females 10; total 253. 
“The nearest approach to these numbers is 122 per cent. from gastric 
inflammation, 124 deaths—males 57, and females 67. And in one 
instance only, under all other heads of disease, does the number 
amount to 380 deaths: namely, rheumatic fever, males 12, females 
18, giving only 2°9 per cent. of the total deaths. In the hospital of 
St. Croce, at Nice, for the same period, there is the same charac- 
teristic of diseases of the respiratory organs being more fatal than 
any other diseases. The total number of deaths was 235, and of 
these, 66, or 281 per cent., including 16 of phthisis, were from 
diseases of the lungs: the greatest number, under any other head, 
being gastric inflammation, 18, or 5°1 per cent. only of the total 
deaths. Arranged by months, the deaths diminish from March 
and increase again in August. In the return from the hospital 

a 
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of St. Rocco for 1853, the mortality from chest affections far exceed 
the above per-centages. The whole number of deaths from all 
causes was 38, of which number no less than 31, or 81'6 per cent., 
died from diseases of the respiratory organs; consumption 9, bron- 
chitis 14, and pneumonia 8; and yet there had been 110 cases of 
fever with only 2 deaths, and 68 of rheumatism with 5 deaths. The 
total number of chest cases treated was 106 ont of 284 patients 
admitted, or 389-4 per cent. 


Return of Patients received into the Hospital of St. Rocco at Nice, in 1853, 
together with the Deaths and Cures. 















































Months. Rheumatism. | Consumption.| Bronchitis. {| Pneumonia. 
January ........000 10 ve 9 3 
February 1 pls 21 3 
March © ...:..0csss 7 1 8 3 
PEM icssctasescccass 6 1 4 2 
MBs ec S oid 2 2 1 2 
PUNE iijs.s8asahissatioes 4 a 2 3 
PALLY: 1 chcccscedsnnceds 4 3 1 eae 
PUBUSE - ohauvcsens 3 2 3 1 
September 3 oe 4 2 
October ......0040 6 1 2 1 
November 4 2 4 J 
December 8 2 5 4 

Total 68 16 64 26 
Deaths .... yeatiels 9 14 8 
Cures 63 7 90 18 





Note.—Fevers include intermittent 49, ephemeral 10, gastric fever 40, bilious 
fever 2, &c. Under rheumatism 20, rheumatic fever 19, &c. Amongst the 
consumptive cases, 6 only were tuberculous. The 7 cases of consumption, under 
the head ‘‘cures,’’ mean that an amelioration had taken place. Under brenchitis 
42 were bronchitis, and 22 influenza. Under pneumonia are included 10 pulmonary 
catarrh, 8 pleurisy, and 8 pneumonia. 

The above return of 284 patients does not include the surgical cases, amounting 
to 819, of which 110 died, or 13°4 per cent., and 709 were cured. 

The official return of the patients received in the two civil hospitals of Nice: 
Santa Croce and San Rocco, for 10 years, from 1828 to 1837, comprised 7,924 
patients with acute diseases, of whom 1,251 died as stated in the Nosological 
Return, or 15°7 per cent., and 6,598 were discharged, or 83°3 per cent. 

The return from the military hospitals at Nice, from 1834 to 1843, divide the 
cases into inflammation, inflammatory affections of the chest, bronchitis, and 
pleurisy. 
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Patients Treated in the Hospitals at Nice, from 1828 to 1887-Inclusive. 





Population of the Province of Nice, 1838:—Males, 56,148; Females, 56,285. 
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33,811 Males 9 767 776 628 139 9 81°88 | 18:12 
Santa Cruce | Acute... 
Females | 11 411 422 316 95} 10 76°70 | 23°30 
20 1,178 | 1,198 944 Q35:)) LY. §0°07 | 19°93 
a ; Males 19 4,368 | 4,387 | 3,822 535 | 380 87°72 | 12:28 
S. RGECO.....3 Acute... 
dU Females 25 QoL), 2,509 | 1.832 481} 26 79:20 | 20°80 
mm | 6,682 | 6,726] 5,654 106 | 56 | 84°77 | 15°23 








Cretins.—Having observed several swelled throats, and some real 
goitres, at Nice, I looked over the government returns, ‘and found that 
a good deal of cretinism existed in Piedmont and Savoy. In Decem- 
ber, 1845, in a population of 2,558,349 souls, there were 18,462 
people with simple goitres. Cretins, without goitre, 2,089, with 
goitre, 3,909, and not stated 962; tot: al 6 960. Of these, 2,185 had 
mere animal instincts, 3,531 w ith very small intellectual faculties, 
196 almost without any, and 1,048 not specified. Of this number of 
poor creatures, 2,483 were born from healthy (sani) fathers, and 
2.285 from health y mothers; 961 from goitre fathers, 1,267 ‘from 
goitre mothers; 49 from cretin fathers 4D from cretin mothers; 106 
from goitred cretins, 6S from goitred eretin mothers; and 438 fathers 
and 405 mothers not specified. The per-centage of cretins to the 
whole population was 0°27, running as high, however, as 2°78 in 
Aosta (78,110 inhabitants), and 2°26 in Moriana, in Savoy (62,344 
inhabitants). Although I saw some goitres in Nice, and sey ‘eval 
cases of swelled throats, I did not see a eet and the return gives 
for the province only 11 cretins, or 0009 per cent. of the populstion, 
112,428. 

It is to be regretted that the oflicial printed statistics of the 
Sardinian states do not come down in any branch of the subject to a 
later date than 1848, and the generality of the returns range between 
1828 and 1837; and as considerable ameliorations have taken place 
since the earlier date in the political and social condition of the 
people, former facts might possibly now appear with a new face; 
but such returns as are printed, from the evident labour bestowed 
upon their compilation, appear to me to be worthy of confidence. 
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Cavalry Hospital at Nice, from 1834. to 1843, inclusive. 





Medical Cases. 















































Remaining} Received . Remaining 
S . Total Dis- ) 
1st Jan., in Treated. | charged. Dead. 80th Dec., 
1834. 10 Years. 1843. 
Reaaentl aoe 12 4,937 | 4,849 | 4,754 | 89 6 
of Cavalry aii ncn: 
| 
Surgical Cases. » 
Remaining! Received Total Dis. Remaining 
1st Jan., in Treated. chaeed: Dead. 30th Dec., 
1834. 10 Years. 2 1843. 
Regimental aod! 5 2,050 2,055 2,042 9 n 
of Cavalry ........ au 
Venereal. 
Remaining} Received . Remaining 
; - Total Dis- eee 
Ast Jan., a : Treated. charged. Dead. 30th D ie 
1834. 10 Years. = 1848. 














os 


3 490 493 490 1 2 





Regimental hela 
of Cavalry ..... prasad 





Cutaneous Scabbiosi. 





Remaining} Received ; Remaining 
© f Total Dis- I 

80th Jan., in : Dead. 30th Dec. 
1834, | 10 Years, | Tveated. | charged. 1843. 


woes ees | eee 
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Regimental aah 














OF Cavalry s.007.00..5- 7 869 876 875 ; bass ] 
Total. 
i ich ae il Sis Sens adalat metiemmictn Walla ais S83 
Sia Pe Los Dead. 30th Dee 
1834, "| 10 Years, | Teated. | charged. Ee es 
Regie Homi) or |. gais | a2a| aii) oo | 19. 
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In the infantry hospital the cases were arranged as medical, 
surgical, venereal, and skin diseases: in the two latter there were 
not any deaths; in the medical 204, and surgical 15. The total 
number of patients treated were, medical 8,938, with 204 deaths ; 
surgical 4,174, with 16 deaths; venereal 512, no deaths. Skin 
diseases, 160, and no deaths. The per-centage of deaths upor 
the medical cases was 2'28; upon the surgical cases not quite four 
tenths per cent. The very small proportion (3°7 per cent.) of venereal 
cases to the total number treated is, I think, an unusual feature in 
a military hospital. 

In the cavalry hospital at Nice, from 1834 to 1843, 4,849 medical 
cases were received, with 89 deaths, or 1'8 per cent.; 2,055 surgical 
cases, with 9 deaths, or 0°45 per cent.; 493 venereal cases, and 1 
death; and 876 skin cases, and no deaths. The venereal cases were 
about 6 per cent. of the whole cases, considerably exceeding the 
proportion in the infantry. 

Foundlings—Vhe total number of foundlings received in ten 
years into the foundling hospital at Nice was 340 boys and 289 girls, 
namely, 189 boys legitimate, and 147 girls; and 153 boys illegitimate, 
and 142 girls; total, 629. And the deaths in ten years were 137, 
namely, 48 boys legitimate, and 38 girls; and 26 boys illegitimate, 
and 25 girls. The chief mortality is between the ages of one and two 
years, increasing from two months up to that age; and after the age 
of four the deaths are rare. In the original return the ceaths are 
arranged by months; and the greatest mortality occurred in June 
and August—11 males, 9 females, = 20; and 10 males, 12 females, 
= 22. The smallest number of deaths occurred in December— 
1 male, 4 females, = 5. The greatest mortality with respect to age 
was between the seventh month and two years old. One hundred 
and fifty-four legitimate children were restored to their parents; 
but only 18 illegitimate. In the province of Nice, in ten years, the 
illegitimate boys were only 1°05 per cent. of the population, and girls 
1‘09 per cent.; both sexes 2°14 per cent., a ratio it were well some 
other European towns could boast of. 


Mortality of Foundlings at Nice in the Ten Years 1828 to 1837. 





Total Deaths in 10 Years. Total Deaths in 10 Years. 





























Males. | Fem. Total. Males. | Fem. Total. 

AbDOriONs: 4.3.6.5... es Bae ee SO: VEATS! bese. 1 ] 2 
Dead born. ............ 3 ‘hi ce: ©, By») pagaciaase 1 sain 1 

S7GAVS, 25s asepuas! Z 2 4 | RL 2 2 4 

9 to 15 days ........ 2 1 3 So ep. aaeee: ore 
16 days to 1 month 1 2 3 Hated ih? lala 1 1 
2to 3months ....) Il 6 17 | UR ae ee 1 1 
4to 6 ,, es 6 9 15 Le eee es ee a 
4 TAZ sy 9 13 22 a ae seen ” 
1 to 2 years... 28 17 45 Beyond 12 yrs. 
ED) WEOESL diles aacasiesjupo: 4 7 gt 

ony seg cer ER 5 3 8 Ace Cr 74 63 137 








That the grave mortality prevalent at Nice in diseases of the 
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respiratory organs is characteristic of other localities in Piedmont 
is unmistakeably shown by the hospital returns from Genoa and 
Turin. At Genoa, in the hospital of Pommatone, in ten years, from 
1828 to 1837, 77,590 patients (27,989 males, and 49,601 females) 
were treated, and 11,683 died. There were 1,756 deaths from 
inflammation of the chest, including bronchitis and pleurisy (764 
males, and 992 females); consumption 521 (283 males, and 288 
females); pulmonary catarrh 961 (893 males, and 568 females); and 
asthma 389 (163 males, and 226 females), making a total of deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs of 3,627 in 11,683, or 
31:04 per cent. of the total deaths. The next greatest mortality 
was 1,297 from inflammation of the bowels (528 males, 769 females), 
or 111 per cent. only of the total deaths; rheumatic fever 1,003 
(8391 males, 612 females), or 8°6 per cent.; and the next highest 
mortality was from inflammation of the brain 9387 (899 males, 
538 females), or 8:02 per cent. At Turin, in the hospital of 
St. John the Baptist, on the hot plains of Piedmont, but within 
sight of the snowy ranges of Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard, 
the mortality is even greater from diseases of the chest than 
at Genoa. The total patients treated was 49,862 (males 28,484, 
females 20,874); and the deaths in ten years were 4,865. Those from 
acute and chronic bronchitis and pleurisy were 1,561 (males 888, 
females 673), with 299 from phthisis, making a total of 1,860, or 
38'2 per cent. of the total deaths. The other hospitals in Turin 
give nearly the same fatal results. Comparing these results with 
the deaths in London, in 1853, from diseases of the respiratory 
organs, the Register-General shows that the total deaths were 
61,202, and of these, 10,831 were from diseases of the respiratory 
organs, and 7,502 from phthisis or consumption; total 18,333, or 
31°5 per cent. of the total deaths; while zymotic diseases give 18,552, 
or 22°1 per cent. It would seem to be a dangerous error, therefore, 
to fly to Nice, or Piedmont, to cure diseases of the lungs. 

A few words may be given in conclusion before parting with this 
branch of the subject, on the per-centage mortality in the Sardinian 
civil hospitals, as compared with that in other countries. In the 
government returns a list is given of the principal civil hospitals in 
Piedmont, amounting to fifty, the mean mortality in which, from 
1828 to 1837, was 11°71 to 100 patients treated, exclusive of those 
remaining under treatment. In twenty-nine hospitals the mortality 
was below the mean; and in twenty-one above it. The mortality 
ranged from 4°87 per cent.,in the great hospital of Mauriziano at 
Turin, to 74°46 per cent., in the hospital of San Louis Gonzaga* at 
Turin, the next highest being in the hospital of Cottabengo at Turin, 
47°50 per cent., and at Acqui, 43°80 per cent.; and in eleven hospitals 
the mortality ranged from 15:13 per cent. to 19°93 per cent. In the 
hospital at St. Rocco, at Nice, the mortality was 15°23 per cent. ; 
and in that of Sta. Croce, also at Nice, 19°93 per cent. This high 
rate of mortality amongst patients would appear to characterize 
Italy, with the exception of Rome. In the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, 


* The reason of the great mortality in the hospital of St. Louis Gonzaga, at 
Turin, is, that the patients received are chiefly consumptive or suffer from cancer, 
_ marasmus, oc [idropo-cronico] dropsy. The same is said of Cottabengo. 
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from 1798 to 1828, the mean annual mortality was 13°53 per cent. ; 
St. George’s, in London, 1815 to 1827 = 11:50 per cent.; the Im- 
perial Hospital, St. Petersburg, 1796 to 1816 = 25°06 per cent. ; 
Vienna, civil hospitals, 1823 to 1835 = 16-0 per cent.; Florence, 
St. Mary, 1835 to 1838 = 19°60 per cent.; Edinburgh, Royal In- 
firmary, 1808 to 1817 = 7°69 per cent.; Glasgow, civil hospital, 
1808 to 1827 = 11 per cent. 

A return, however, of the Register-General of the deaths in the 
hospitals of London, for the year 1851, gives a more favourable view 
of the suecess of our medical treatment; St. Thomas’s hospital being . 
5°46 per cent., and St. George’s 9°62 per cent.; the military hospi- 
tals not exceeding 2°66 per cent. (See next page.) 

The following budget of the civil hospital at Nice shows the 
receipts and disbursements, and affords a standard of comparison 
with our own. 


Civil Hospital Budget for 1854. 


ReEceEipts. Fr. EXPENSES. Fr. 
Rent of houses, buildings, &c..... 9,089 | Contributions Ordinaires............ 1,500 
Fermages des biens ruraux ........ TG Oo | TERCDCUES corer c at eet meer ererna deter 200 
Rents from the public debt........ 6,356~| Anuuities perpetual pii40t.a.0. 50 
Interest on capital lent................ 22,214 5 bemporary “nweb..deer 4,300 
Produit des journées de priserer 9,700 Legacies for funeral and ie 2,358 
PACS ke lah nad setcamebevmran antes PIMUSESETWACER o-b, Ape nach ea navots 
Fines transferred to hospital........ 565 | Cost of external administration 1,943 
WVACHLOMS cs sci cute eee 7 | Salaries of hospital staff ............ 7,070 





Cost of worship 50, alms to oa 3.110 
51,763 poor Sick: J,0G0 is. ahs. eae ; 
Balance in Treasury.... 39,422 | Keep of sick and servants :— 
Bread 8,000, meat 7,000, 
vegetables 4,400, wood 








1.2007 wine 5,000, pely fo 
expenses I C002 i ut.cteas 
Medicines Soko. acide hank 2,500 
Linen washing scien tes 2,000 
Casual expenses advises aaeiet..eve 100 
91,732 
Extraordinary expenses :— 
Buildings “uvvawi: 800 
seep taccrment of } 26,000 
capital. ..0:3.3 
Extraordinary | 6,000 , 
€XpeNnses ........ 
32,800 
Balance in Treasury ....... 6,653 








91,185 91,185 
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HospiTats, ASYLUMS, AND Workuovuses or Lonpon, 1851. 


Number of Cases Treated ; Inmates Resident, or Population; Deaths; Term 
of Residence; Deaths to 100 Cases; and Annual Deaths to 100 of the 
= pation, 

















= Total Cases | Average Average Deaths 
a Discharged, Term Number Heaths to100 Beds 
fay Cured, or of of Deaths to 100 assumed 
b= otherwise, | Residence | Inmates | 1851 Cases to be 
S or Dead, in in “="* | continually 
7, 1851. Institution.| Institution. occupied. 
days. 
TOA tines osc ¢s.0 138,247 92 34,766 | 8169} 6:91 23°50 
Workhouses .......+ §2,441 149 21,485 | 4,919} 9°38 22°95 
General Hospitals ... 29,857 34 2,762 2,266 7.59 82°04 
Ehospinels 20 ne 2,219 42 54 | 254] 11-48] 100-00 
Diseases ...... 
Lying-in Hospitals .. 817 25 57 7 *86 12°28 
years. 
Lunatic Asylums..... 2,233 1:68 3,748 394 | 17°64 10°51 
days. 
Malitary and eee 9,495 22 584 | 228] 2-40} 39-04 
ospitals ....... 
ee ae 556 46 70 31] 6-68} 44-29 
ams for Foreigners 
PHSONS, tavernas ree 40,636 53 5,857 70 Ss) 1:20 
General Hospitals. : 
a tba FOOTER. eave weiss « » 2,650 38 275 255 | 9°62 92°73 
4} Westminster .......- 1,565 31 131 119 7°60 90°84 
5 | Charing Cross....... 1,195 31 100 79 | 6°61 79°00 
Bay Mad dleses ig) sive oe ae 2,327 40 255 173 7°43 67°84 
9 | University College .., 1,105 28 86 116 | 10°50 | 134-88 
Oa) reOy a! PVCS .05 bs oh 894 23 57 AQ | “4-47 70°18 
13 | King’s College ...... 1,213 32 106 120 9°89 113°21 
18 | St. Bartholomew..... 5,950 3 §22 444 7°46 85°06 
B27 MONON .4]5 0%, d0 o.0 sot 4,071 28 308 258 | 6°34 83°77 
Od Galy Ss -. tapes sels oes 8 4,530 38 475 424 | 9°36 £9 -26 
Or este) MOMaS.. 8; 008.5 os 4,357 38 449 238 | 5°46 53°01 
Hospitals for Special 
Diseases. 
POs Siall pox sss eset 682 22 4y 102 | 14°96 | 248-78 
BY) ECON CE Go ao slo 3 eos & y, 739 38 76 84 | 11°37 | 110°53 
GA Dockesa sen eal. eee ee 359 48 A7 ee oe ee 
1 | Consumption........ 432 76 90 68 | 15°74 75°56 
Military and Naval 
Hospitals. 
4 | Grenadier Guards.... 1,319 20 74 3 2°43 43°24 
4 | Coldstream Guards... 932 18 47 20 | 2°15 42°55 
4A | Scots Fusilier Guards. 790 30 65 21 2°66 82°31 
35 | Royal Ordnance..... 4,222 22 260 On Oe ae te! 18°08 
36 | Dreadnought Ship.... 2,232 23 139 108 | 4°84 77°70 
Lunatic Asylums, &c. years. 
MON te MIKO sss 5 os ss ve 3s 211 “91 193 20 | 9°48 10°36! 
20 | Hoxton House (Miles’) 190 1°90 361 29 | 16°26 8°03 
sic i iain 216 | 2°48 535 56. | 25-93 | 10-47 
BIEOWIS)), ovehs ona 
25 | Grove Hall (Bow).. 345 “86 298 82. | 9°28 10°74 
29 | Bethlews 2.2452 05.5 335. } 1:17 391 30 | 8:96 7°67 
32 | Surrey New ‘County .. ar 289 2°87 830 121 | 41-87 14°58 
33 | Peckham Honse..... 303 1:27 384 382 | 10°56 8°33 
33 | Camberwell House... 202 1°56 316 42 | 20°79 13°29 
Other small Asylums.. 142 3°11 | AAD 32 | 22°54 7°26 











Number of Columns.. L 2 3 4 5 6 
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Population of Nice. 
Census of 1823, 27,000; 1838, 33,811; of 1848, 36,804 = 8°8 per cent. 
1838. 1848. See are ig ha il 


Fem. | Males. | Fem. | Males. | Fem. 


——— SS 


Males. | Fem. | Males. 


Ce | SESE | ee ee 
































Under 5 years of age | 1,852 | 1,775 | 2,267 | 2,320 | 22°2 | 30°7 ‘ 
O00) b Ori vs 1,766 | 1,729 | 2,033 | 2,040 | 14°5 | 12:2 ‘ 
10.0. 20205, Dj4De 1.07044 | 3,097 14,508 Lolly | 196 
20to 30 ,, 2,683 | 3,283 | 2,843 13,488} 60| 62] ... oe 
o0'to 40° ~;, 2 28 257d 2007 725520 nie ee 5:0 io 
40 to 50. ,, 1,638 | 1,885 }:1,996 1:2,155 | -13°3-] 124°3 Lae re 
50 to 60 ,, 15244 7°95393 || 1,226 tS 25 4", ae ie 1°4 4°9 
60 to 70 ,, 799 889 683 wid eo ioe 14°5 | 20°0 
70to 80 ,, 338 | 304| 372 | 362] 100 | 190] ... A 
80 to 90 ,, 121. 142 43 57 ie a. 64:4 | 59:8 
C0'e 100 °°"; 5 14 8 ll 60 ae aa 21°4 
Above 100 ,, 1 ini id 1 sobe 109 100 vi 
Tn 1888. In 1838. 
Males Unmarried ........ 10,148 Females Unmarried ....) 10,318 
d's. bs BNE ARE ICO iis scaacbus 5,517 “ Married _........ 5,055 
IWIGOWETS .assoiecterosannoe- 517 WiGOWS: scentesacvecusnixerrsess 1,656 
Houses. Families. Men. Women, Total. 
Distribution in 1838 :-— 
PL WRC LORE Aschcsseccdn sont 36 329 635 747 1,382 
Suburb St. Jean Baptist 63 254 583 539 422 
Croix de Marbre............ 124 281 566 612 1,178 
Beaumates ......cccccccosesees 115 264 566 561 1,127 
Country houses ,........... 1,438 1,903 5,148 4,880 10,028 
In town ...... ea ductrttaccones 1,236 4,530 8,684 10,290 18,974 
33,811 


Medical men: Physicians, 29; surgeons, 27; apothecaries, 25; midwives, 16. 
Hospitals, 3; sick, 105; poor lodged men, 67; women, 165; houseless, 20 men, 
20 women. In prison, 52 men, 17 women. 


Population of Nice—In 18238, the population of Nice amounted 
to 27,000; and there were only two first-class hotels—the York and 
Les Etrangers. In 1838, the population was 33,811; and in 1848, it 
had become 86,804, the increase in the decennial period being 8°8 per 
cent. Looking, however, to the increase or decrease in these ten 
years to the ages of the inhabitants, for quinquennial and decennial 


periods, there is reason to suppose that the increase is chiefiy owing 
I ) pp y g 


to the influx of labourers, mechanics, and others, with their wives 
and children, consequent upon the extension of the town by house- 
building and public works; for, in comparing the population returns 
for 1838 and 1848, the increase in the population stops at the age of 
30 in both sexes, with two exceptional periods, at 40 years to 50, 
and 70 to 80; and the old people of both sexes have diminished, 
fiom 50 to 60, males 1:‘9 per cent., females 4°9 per cent.; GO years 
to 70, males 14°5 per cent., females 20 per cent.; from 80 to 90, 
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males 64-4 per cent., females 59:8 per cent. There is also a diminu- 
tion between the ages of 30 and 40, males 5 per cent., females 1:9 
per cent.; but this may be accidental, as the increase between 70 
and 80, of males, 10 per cent., and females 19 per cent., may be 
equally accidental. The chief increase is in children under 5; of 
boys, 22-2 per cent., and of girls 30-7 per cent.; the next greatest 
male increase is of boys from 5 to 10, of 14°5 per cent.; but the girls 
between 10 and 20 have increased 19°6 per cent. At 20 to 30, the 
male increase is only 6 per cent., and the female 6:2 per cent. In 
1838, the females exceeded the males by 1,447; in 1848, by 1,894 
In 1838, there were 517 widowers, and 1,656 widows; and there 
were 3,070 bachelors above 20 years of age, and 3,170 spinsters 
above 20. The return for 1848 does not give these details. There 
were only 322 Jews, and 214 Protestants, in the population of 1838 ; 
the rest were all Catholics. The preceding details are independent 
of the floating or casual population in 1838, consisting of the garri- 
son 1,950, students 375, fishermen 161, labourers 1,719, families of 
strangers 212 = 1,272 souls, sailors 168; total 5,245. The casual 
population of 1848 I did not learn. 

The marriages, births, and deaths, in the town of Nice and in the 
province of Nice, are given in the governnient returns for each year 
for 1828 to 1837 inclusive; but as the population is only given for 
1838, namely, 33,811, the per-centages of the several years would 
only give approximations to the truth scarcely worth the trouble of 
calculating ; I shall confine myself, therefore, to the marriages, births, 
and deaths of the nearest year to the census 1837. The births in 
Nice were 1,206, the average of the preceding years being about 
1,100. This would give only one birth to every 4°6 pairs of the 
11,172 married people in 1838, and one birth to 28 souls. The total 
number of births in 10 years was 10,968. In the province of Nice, 
the births in 1837 were 3,796, which, on a population of 112,438, 
would give 1 birth to 29°6 souls!! The total number of births in the 
province of Nice, in ten years, was 36,982. The marriages in 1837 
were 267 at Nice, or 1 to 122°9 of the population; but in 1836 the 
marriages were 355, or 1 to 95:2 souls. The number of marriages 
in the province of Nice in 1837 was 800, which gives 1 marriage to 
140°5 souls only; but the preceding year the marriages were 985, 
which gives 1 to 114°1 souls: the diminution in one case, and the 
excess in the other, may both be attributed to accidental circum- 
stances. The deaths in 1837, in Nice, were 1,158, or 1 to 29°3 souls, 
or 34 per cent. This is a formidable rate of mortality compared 
with England, or even the worst English town. If we take the total 
number of deaths in ten years, 9,163, and allow each of these years 
to have had the maximum population of 1838, namely, 33,811, which 
we know cannot have been the case, the deaths would be 2°71 per 
cent., or 1 to 36°9 souls. In the province of Nice the deaths were 
3,024 in 1837, or 1 in 87:1 souls, or 2°69 per cent. Pursuing the 
same calculation as for the term of assumed maximum population for 
each of the ten years, the result is 2:49 per cent., or 1 in 40°5 souls, 
being slightly in favour of the country districts over the town, as 
might be expected. But as such calculations are mere assumptions, 
they have not any statistical value, and only serve to strengthen our 
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confidence in the deductions from the single year 1837. The govern- 
ment returns for ten years give 1 death to 24°97 souls, or 4 per cent. ; 
but whether by taking the means of the population and means of 
death for the ten years, I have not learnt. The deaths to the births 
in ten years are represented to be, males, 74°51 per cent., females 
77°38 per cent.; both 75°90 per cent. The actual increase of the 
births over the deaths, in the province in ten years, was 8,913, giving 
less than 1 per cent. annual increase by births. 
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In London, the mean of seven years, 1847 to 1853, the deaths 
were 2,489 per cent., or 1 to 40 of the population, varying slightly 
in the different districts; from 2°254, or | in 44, in the north districts 
to 2,670, or 1 in 37, south of the Thames. 

Having discussed the population of Nice, it remains to state by 
what machinery it is governed, and what are its institutions and 
social conditions. 

Intendence.—The civil government of the province and town of - 
Nice is under the appellation of “ Intendance-General,” consisting 
of an “ Intendente,’’ corresponding to a Préfet, I believe, in France; 
a “sub (or deputy) Intendente,” two councillors, and a chief secretary. 

Municipal Councit—The municipal administration consists of a ~ 
syndic or mayor, four deputy-syndics, and a secretary, all elected 
annually by the rate-payers. The duties of the municipal council 
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will best be shown by the following Agenda of the 7th March, 1853 

“ Entrepét de la Douane,”’ which embraces the purchase of the 
government arsenal for a customs warehouse, ‘‘ Legacy of St. Agathe,” 

“ Petition of the Widow Tiranty,”’ Embankment of the Arcane,’ 
“The Cemetery of St. Barthélemy,’ “Choice or selection of the 
kind of Spectacle” (performances at the theatre), ‘Project for laying 
out the Suburbs,” “The Waters of St. Mauren,” “ Grant of Land 
for a Salle d’Asile”? (house of refuge), “ Decision respecting the 
proposal of a transverse Royal Road,” “ Modification of the expenses 
of the Hospital of St. Roch,” “ Reoulations of the rural Police,” 
petitions, and other matters. This showed a tolerable amount of 
business for one day’s deliberation. -The municipal council has forty 
members, besides the syndics. The eight seniors go out annually, 
but are re-eligible. On the 17th July, about 400 votes were given ; 
the highest of the eight candidates had 311 votes, and the lowest 
127. There is also a “ divisional,” as well as “ provincial, ”” council 
for the county of Nice. 

Police.—On the 24th AE) 1853, the Sardinian government 
approved of regulations for the municipal police of Nice. These 
regulations are “divided into chapters, and arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 

Cap. L—Municipal police; commissary; guards; agents; public 
works; town architect. 

Cap. I1—Town arrangements; arrondissements; streets; com- 
missaries of divisions. 

Cap. LiIl.— Professions; hotel-keepers; restaurateurs; inn- 
keepers; pot-houses; wine sellers, pastry-cooks, cafés, &c.; black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, and trades generally ; labourers and servants. 

Cap. IV.—Public satety and salubrity; fastening doors; balls; 
masques; carnival amusements; baths; burial of dead animals; 
cloacine ; watering streets; muzz ling dogs ; inspector of markets ; 
markets to distinguish those for the sale of herbs , fruits, champignons, 
orange-flowers, oil, grapes, firewood, from the bakers and vermicelli- 
makers; the meat-market: animals +0 be killed only in the abattoir ; 
the different meats to be lettered and ticketed with prices; w eights 
and measures, &e. 

Cap. V. regulates the safe passage of the streets by horses, 
mules, &c.; projecting roots, facades of houses, shop- windows; games; 
public carriages, c carts, &e., blocking-up stree 163 pavements ; people 
working in the strects : projections from magazines; contracts for 
street sweeping, &e. 

Cap. VII. regulates the octroi or barrier-tax. 

Altogether there are seventy-four octavo pages of regulations, 
embracing, apparently, every possible question of internal manage- 
ment; and many of these regulations would afford very useful hints 
to our own municipalities. 

Theatres.— As far as these regulations affect the theatre, the 
following details will illustrate their bearing. On the 1st Sptember 
the syndic or mayor, on the part of the municipality, put up to public 
auction the. first, second, and third tiers of boxes. ‘The first two 
boxes were put up at 400 francs (16/.) for the season, commencing 
the 15th October, and ending the 15th April; and the 8rd tier was 
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put up at 250 franes—two boxes upon each tier being reserved for the 
authorities, and the whole theatre being subject to be twice claimed 
for balls or concerts for the benefit of the poor. The biddings ranged 
from 500 to 663 francs, for each box of the two lower tiers; and one 
stage-box brought 850 francs (84J.); and the sum realized for these 
two tiers was 8,839 francs. A. family may secure a box at the theatre 
for the season, where operas alternate with plays, for a sum ranging 
from 201. to 84/.; but an entrance of 1 franc, 20 centimes (one 
shilling) is exacted from each visitor. The municipality make an 
annual arrangement with a director of the theatre, who collects his 
own company. 

Gaming Banks.—In connexion with the municipality regulating 
public amusement, and to show up the enormous profits of a licensed 
gaming-table, like those of Baden Baden, Homberg, and other places, 
it may not only be in place, but possibly useful, to state that, on the 
19th September, 1853, the municipality of Nice accepted an offer by 
Mr. Schneider that, in consideration of a license for fifteen years to 
keep a gaming-table, in connexion with a casino, he would pay to 
the municipality annually, for the first five years, 30,000 francs, for 
the next five years 35,000 frances, and for the last five years 40,000 
francs; that he would build a suspension bridge passable for car- 
riages, without toll, over the mouth of the Paglion, and establish hot 
baths, the building and furniture of which should not be less in 
value than 100,000 francs ; and that, at the expiration of his term, he 
would hand over the same to the town; and that he would submit 
to such regulations as the municipal council might pass from time to 
time. Fortunately for the reputation, and probably ultimate well- 
being of the town, the confirmation of this agreement rested with 
the Minister of the Interior at Turin, and he negatived it. This 
refusal caused very angry comments in the newspapers at Nice, and 
ineffectual efforts were made to overcome the minister’s objections. 
The result was the opening the casino (assembly and reading-rooms) 
without the gaming-table. 

_ Gas.—-A more beneficial exercise of the powers of the munici- 
pality took place by carrying out an agreement with the Central 
Gas Company to light the town. Considerable delay had occurred 
in getting pipes and the gas apparatus from England; but in 
February, 1854, the arrangements were approaching completion, and 
the company advertised their terms of supply, which, it is to be feared, 
are so high (possibly unavoidably) as to limit the consumption. 
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Taking the lowest charge, the single beak to 10 p.m. only, the cost 
per annum would be 90 franes (87. 12s. 6d.), a sum beyond the means, 
I presume, of the generality of the shopkeepers. The fantail light, 
burnt to midnight, would cost 180 franes per annum, or 7/. 4s. 2d. 

Naming Streets and Numbering Houses.—Up to February, 1854, 
Nice had not advanced so far as to have a systematic naming of her 
streets and numbering of her houses, and her municipality had, in 
consequence, been exposed to a good dealof ridicule. The houses 
were distinguished only by the names of their owners. L’ Avenir de 
Nice of the 8th September, 1853, sarcastically illustrates the want, 
by supposing a message to be received from Turin that a criminal is 
secreted in the house called “ Tiranty,” on the fourth story; but as 
there are eight mansions called “Tiranty,’”’ belonging to different 
members of the same family, not far from each other, the police, of 
course, do not know to which to go; and when it is at last found, the 
criminal had made his escape two hours before. The editor said, all 
the help he could give was to indicate the bearings by compass of the 
eight houses from the Pont Neuf. Rubs of this kind at last stimu- 
lated the municipality to set about the matter; and when I left Nice 
a February, people were being employed to paint numbers on the 

oors. 

Mosaic Trottoirs.—Most of the trottoirs in the principal streets 
are creditable to the taste of the municipality. They are mosaicked 
in various patterns and devices, by means of small blue, grey, and 
whitish calcareous pebbles, ranging in size and form from a pigeon’s 
to a hen’s egg, and the effect is very pleasing; nor are the feet 
pained in walking on them. : 

Finances.—TVhe budget of the municipality for 1854 shows the 
means at its disposal, to cover permanent charges, and to provide for 
town improvements. It is divided into eight chapters; and, without 
entering into details, I give the chief items of receipt. 





Francs. 
DAB AIAICES. I oor escnsrstensicedogss- Se Mbc si ranigcsnn covtsogavesnnecangonsnes 11,582 
ye Pes RCVERUE. OF COMMUNAL PLOPCELY. ..55...d6..ccc.cccevsostdvonssve 29,156 
sgh cL OL FOLMCE COMMUNES! 2o5,;c.c0ho.bocchigswvecheesdedssbeecanes 762 
5, 4—Various revenues—subsidy by Government for the i 6.000 
beyal roads thrower ly Nice j26si5.i..-eciecoseietaesSndestteo nas Y 
3,  9.—Various taxes—octroi 230,000, compositions, se 
CMOS, COUS  OOCs OU. «ror. 200 vans vscesdte vsasadnescsdsnnnsSanedue sdip 232,504 
», 6,—lExtraordinary receipts :— 
From the State for beggars forwarded ........ 2,000 
WOr WAVY, (EBMSPOLER raid). ccs:sesnanondaosnnostion’ 600 
SSCS VAIN <bean cttis tees tivad bone sndtunPbusetarae setae 5,000 24.735 
Concession of land in the country................ 4,000 ; 
Sale of land in the Boulevard du Midi........ 10,000 
Legacy tothe townby the Countde Barthe,&c. 6,000 
SpA re AES EOIN a todo oa sa Raco eas to sedvinexiMe corepidbodetecavanasepesvubesh 6,000 
yy &.—Revenue of the works of Rosetti..........ccessssseeceeseeesees 60,035 
BOtaly, Gh cedseetsan 370,774=£14,831 


There is little calling for notice in these receipts, except that above 
60 per cent. arises from the barrier-tax upon articles of consumption. 

The budget of expenditure for 1854 is divided into active and 
passive, each of ten chapters or heads. 
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The budget of expenditure amounts to 465,477 francs (18,6197.), 
leaving a deficiency of receipts to cover the expenditure of 83,7882. 
Many of the proposed grants are highly praiseworthy, and exhibit 
an enlightened spirit. for medical officers for the poor, a town 
midwife, food for the poor, help to women in childbirth, books for 
the public library, public instruction, salaries of schoomasters, rent 
of school-houses, prizes for schools of design and sculpture, grants to 
schools of physics, chemistry, and anatomy, roads, new hospital, and, 
by the side of these grants, are those for wax-tapers and masses. 

Military Defences.—The sub-division of Nece is under the com- 
mand of a major-general, with two staff-officers attached; and the 
garrison consists of two regiments of infantry, a battery of artillery, 
and a company of carbineers. 

Judicial Establishments—The administration of justice in Nice 
and the province is by means of a court of appeal and tribunal, each 
divided into two chambers. The first chamber of the court of appeal 
has a president and six councillors; the second chamber has a presi- 
dent and six councillors, a secretary and two deputies; the advocate- 
general and four substitutes, and secretary; an attorney for the poor, 
and three substitutes. The tribunal of first instance, in the -first 
chamber, has a president and three judges; in the second chamber, 
a president, two judges, two assistant-judges, an avocat-fiscal, and 
two substitutes; an assistant-judge, a judge “instructeur,’ and an 
assistant judge and a secretary. 

But these arrangements would appear likely to be altered by the 
following proposed judicial system for Sardinia recently laid before 
the chambers by the minister of justice :— 
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By this plan Nice would have only one first president for the 
court of appeal, ten councillors, one procureur-general, one first 
substitute, two second substitutes, one attorney for the poor, three 
court-criers, and two secretaries. The tribunal would have one first 
and one second president, four judges? one procureur-general, and 
two substitutes. For Sardinia, the total establishment would be six 
courts of appeal, forty-six tribunals of premiere instance, and 509 
justices of the peace. Gentlemen learned in the law in England 
would look aghast at the salaries of the Sardinian judges. A president 
of the court of appeal, 6001. per annum; second president 4:80. ; 
councillor 320/.; procureur-general 600/. per annum ; first substitute 
3201.; second substitute 2401. to 280/.; secretary 800/.; first presi- 
dent of the criminal court 600/. per annum; second ditto 480/.; a 
judge 3201. ; the justices of the peace from 48/. per annum to 80J. 

Hducation.—¥ rom the budget of the municipality, it would appear 
that the authorities are not negligent with respect to this important 
matter. There are town, commercial, and rural schools, male and 
female; and pecuniary aid is given to the schools of art and design, 
physics, chemistry, and anatomy. There is a public library of 24,000 
volumes, and a museum of natural history open gratuitously daily. 
On the 8rd November, 1858, a new school or college, called L’ Ecole 
de Commerce, was opened on a broad basis, having various professors. 
The building comprises study-hall, hall of classes, chemical labora- 
tory, museum, hall of the arts, covered place for exercise, chapel, . 
infirmary, laundry, wardrobe, &c., and a set of meteorological instru- 
ments were being brought into use when I left in February last. 
But the promotion of education is not confined to the means of 
instruction: care is taken that the teachers are competent to their 
labours ; and on the 25th July, 1853, the Intendant-General, as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Instruction in the province of Nice, republished 
the regulations of the 13th January, 1846, to insure the qualifications 
of teachers; to the effect, in reference to female teachers, that, after 
the 10th August, 1853, normal and preparatory schools would be 
established for the instruction of school-mistresses. At the same 
time, all the school-mistresses, or female instructors, who might wish 
to carry on their occupations, must appear to be examined, to prove 
their qualifications, provided they have not been examined as pre- 
scribed by the regulations of 1845. Applicants for the normal 
schools not to be under eighteen years of age, and to be provided 
with certificates of religious and moral conduct, and of health; and 
on passing, they would be furnished with diplomas. 

Learned Professions.—Nice would not appear to be wanting in 
persons of the learned professions. There are forty-three doctors of 
medicine and surgery, Italian, French, and English, of whom three 
are English. There are 8 professors of the French language and 
science, 2 of English, 9 of Italian, 2 of German, and 2 of Spanish ; 
5 schools or colleges for boys, and 5 for girls; 16 professors of 
painting and drawing, 1 of writing, 2 sculptors, 2 of singing, 2 of 
music, 1 of dancing, 1 of fencing, 1 of horsemanship, and 1 of 
gymnastics. 

_ Newspapers. — Nice supports three newspapers: “L’ Avenir de 
Nice,’’ a liberal daily paper, in French, ably conducted, and with the 
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leaders occasionally powerfully written. The “ Nizzardo,” a liberal 
paper, in Italian, appearing twice a week; and “ La Sentinella Cat- 
tolica,” in Italian, in the interest of the clergy. Newspaper literature 
would appear to be very popular in Piedmont, judging from the number 
which passed through the pdst-office at Turin between the 20th and 
25th April, 1853, of which I have appended a note.* The total 
number of newspapers which passed through the Turin post-office in 
1852, was 4,779,078, for the Sardinian states and for foreign countries 
132,171— total 4,911,244, The price of the daily newspapers ranges 
from a halfpenny to twopence, and some of them are illustrated by 
wood engravings or lithographs. Although all these indications of 
intellectual progress are satisfactory, yet they are comparatively of 
but recent origin and of limited bearing, if the state of instruction 
in the Sardinian states be correct, as described by Professor Bertie 
in a letter to the “ Parlamento,” and republished in “ L’ Avenir de 
Nice”? of the 8rd March, 1853. 


State of Instruction in the Sardinian States, from a Letter of Professor Bertie, 
published in the “ Parlamento.” JL’ Avenir de Nice, March 3, 18538. 





Division. Men. ‘Women. Division. Men. Women. 
































Per Cent. | Per Cent. f Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

i ne 44 20 Alexandria ........ 27 10 
Chambury ........ 40 vai SAVGNE.... sean ycyears- 27 8 
PREEGEM...5...cccrees- 38 14 GOWO szenvodvextodts 22 12 
EINECS 0 cdi sisgivoscaeseicss 36 8 

LWleeessencseectev.: 35 14 Isle of Sardinia : 

NOVAPE 4, .0..4000.c0001 34 15 SASSAUI ..sas..sennssees 11 1 
CO? Ae i 30 12 Cagliari se inwads 8 1 
BEIICOY is bacs5s v5. 28 22 NWOVD: aires cosets 6 5 


The above statistics relate to grown-up men and women apparently, and not to 
the population. 





* The Parlamento of the lst May, 1853, (Turin) yives the following statistics of 
the newspapers posted in Turin from the 20th to 25th April:— 


Daily. 
Srazetiaidel Pople: «;....isciwersenss 3,330 OOGIIOME visgee tarde manson totnarases 857 
Parlamento~<cctssncesscnoveeneresaerss 2,428 Voce- della dabetta wesasiswsediescaiine 776 
Gazetia Piedmontese: ,....,..scsseee 1,824 SR CEO flores tenis savenunesestons ty cdehanigesdee . 103 
BEG te caters coke. cane sennedeatteneaed ve 1,474 We CHIRCCNS, a cccssassd cacinexeonentetiocecetss 57 
MBETONIOUUO .styasesesersicrscrnicasestecenes ses 1,095 
Periodical Papers, not Daily. 

BES GES 6 steps snionesives cdo seuandas 1,239 Gazebtd WECICT © cvces visitor nternsepsons 244 
MUM SHUGCOLG — -osvenesussnsosdiursortvneed 784 Medicing Militare’ ..,...5......r0.desses 161 
Bollettino Commerciale ............ 423 Accademia Medico Chirurgica .... 150 
BPricava SITS. akin. 399 NUOVO! Pisehietto ...0.0:..s.tinsseeeers 147 
PuonaNovella....2r.ctecaauntioiects 289 Bandiera: Nazionale: aiz...ciectessicveeens 120 
Monitore. Militare’ . ........jcseoeceees 210 By Tonparzioles, 0a isaedesuseausaeniinsss 49 


The whole number of papers which passed through the Turin Post-office in 
1852, was— 


For the Sardinian States........ 4,779,073 # © 
For foreign countries ......... 132,175. 


Ra omenn ee 


4,911,244 
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According to this statement, Nice has only 36 men out of 100 
who have had school instruction, and only 8 women in 100; but 
Genoa is still lower in the scale (22 men), but a little higher with 
the women—12 in the 100. The highest proportion for men is 44 
per cent., at Turin, and with 20 per cent. for women; but the highest 
proportion of school-instructed women is 22 in the 100, at Annecy. 

- Religious Establishments—Nice has a cathedral, “ Sainte Repa- 
rata,” originally built in the twelfth century, but enlarged in its 
present form in 1650. There are also six parish churches and six 
chapels, all for Roman Catholic worship. The English, French, and 
Jtalian Protestants have also each a place of worship; and the Jews 
have a synagogue. At thirty minutes drive from Nice, on Mount 
Cimies, there is a convent or monastry of Recollets (Franciscan), 
some of whom make their appearance daily in the town, with their 
sacks, begging from door to door. Nice has a bishop, seventeen 
canons, one collegiate, and four collegiate canons; and there are 150 
parishes in the -province, each with its priest. In the Sardinian 
states there are forty-one divisions or provinces, 4,242 parishes, 
695 canons, 79 collegiates, and 855 collegiate canons. In the Terra 
Firma, or continental division, there are, secular and regular clergy, 
not including convents of women, seminaries, noviciates, &c., 17,860, 
and in the isle of Sardinia 4,277, making a total of 22,187 clergy, or 
nearly 1 ecclesiastic to 222 inhabitants. The bishops and canons 
bear the following proportion to the inhabitants in the Sardinian 
territories, compared with France and Belgium. 















































; 1 Bishop 1 Canon 
States, 1842, Inhabitants. Bishops. Canons. for for 
Inhabitants. | Inhabitants. 

Piedmont..........00666 3,787,660 26 1,290 145,679 2,936 . 
SAUWOM: Sociaiaswys 584,083 4 44 146,022 13,276 
Sarginia <.....ssssscstes 547,112 1l 216 49,737 PRE WE 
Sardinian States ....| 4,918,855 41 1,550 119,969 3,173 
Binaee ictus, albeit 35,784,628 80 836 | 447,270 42,800 
Dehetre sciesecasses 4,409,386 6 79 734,898 58,794 





_ Sardinia has, therefore, four times the proportion of bishops of 
France, and nearly seven times the proportion of Belgium ; fourteen 
times the proportion of canons of France, and 19 times the propor- 
tion of Belgium. 

A painful circumstance was stated in “ L’ Avenir de Nice,” of the 
15th September, 1853, that the body of the celebrated violinist Paga- 
nini was still at Nice, and unburied in consecrated ground, after a 
lapse of ten years, in consequence of the Bishop of Nice having 
refused the rites of sepulture, Paganini not having taken the sacra- 
ment before his death. His heir appealed to the Archbishops’ Court 
at Genoa, which decided in favour of the heir. The Bishop of Nice 
carried the appeal to Turin, where it was equally decided in favour 
of the heir. The Bishop of Nice now appeals to Rome, and the body 
sti.l remains unburied in consecrated ground. 


4 
; 
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Representation.—Nice sends two members to parliament; and the 
right to vote is with the rate-payers, assessed to a certain amount. 
There are two electoral colleges in Nice, and the votes inscribed 

in one are not available in the other. A general election took place 
on the 8th December, 1854, and there were 702 votes inscribed in 
the first college, of whom 543 took out their tickets to vote. In the 
second college 196 names were inscribed, of which number 139 took 
out their cards. Although the elections were contested in both col- 
leges, there was little bustle, no hustings, no processions, flags, 
music, or speeches; and everything appeared to be done in a calm 
business-like manner; and the only agitation appeared to be in the 
distribution of short printed addresses to the electors,* for a few 
days previously, and an article or two in the newpapers. As in the 
two colleges on the 8th no one candidate obtained the requisite 
majority, the election was repeated on Sunday 11th December. 

Prices.—The prices of 1853 are necessarily abnormal from the 
scarcity which prevailed over Europe, and particularly in the two 
chief products of consumption at Nice—wheat and wine, the latter 
owing to the vine disease, which not only enhanced the price of 
wine above a hundred per cent., but gave bad wine instead of good. 
I shall not, therefore, quote the prices of the cerealea or wines. 




















Prices. ‘ 
1841. 
. oli : January, 1854. 
Mecha. Baualent. Price. 

Be satun oud cae Aesecteabvkes tone’ ca La charge 94 Kil. 30 francs 

BD tisaadvedcnas aabiininensnccdoobowes» Idem ies AS y chy s 
Ee en eee ele: ae ee Idem a 2 Oxeninigs 

ee er eee Quintal | 90 lbs. tro Bis 
olive oil, 19 lbs. avoir..... Rub. | . 25 Priel. to” "5, 16 francs 

do., eatable............ Idem Beye each ee ar 
c.f) TERE eee rie er 5 lee Idem Sein” pe 0 EO ess ess 
let wine, 4 to 5 years Rub. |25lbs.12 bottles 4% 55 \ The Vin de Suse has greatly 

ay 6 to 7 years Idem ae 6% 55 enhanced prices 7. 
oranges, 360 the box... Box cb Dan wins 
. 240.0% 8) «04 oadenm aa ee 
est oranges per 1000...) 1,000 see $2 39 
We one TF niet: Rub. er ors yy 25 kilo. 
PEEUIES: ois! acetie aos s080er: Idem ee EG. 55 

Macaroni, &C.  ......388%33 Idem nats : 
BEM oe sss dics svse SO otacin Quintal |150\bs. to 1 ewt. 24 sous 30 sous 





* ELETTORI. 


Volete conservare le libere istituzioni ? 

Vi sta a cuore la posizione del vostro paese ? 

V’interessate alla classe operaja ? 

Ebbene eleggete i candidati che un’ amico dell’ operajo vi offre. 

e sono, 
1°, CotteGi1o.—Avvocato Commendatore Gioanni de Foresta. 
2°, CorteGio—Dottore Gioanni Battista Bottero. 

N.B.—Fate attenzione che i voti del 1°. Collegio non servono pel candidato del 
2°, Collegio; come neppure non servono i voti del 2°, Collegio pel candidato del 
1°, Collegio. 
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Prices—continued. 
sleet rrroral 8S oes RRM ON Ae PRCA OE RR PORT BS! oc ed Die ephe Melt UE WINES RS ae MAE 
1841. 
January, 1854. 
Italian English Price. 
Measures, Equivalent. 

IRE ee seglensedeys dicsteoveas act) pack Se 30 sous 
Charcoal *.20 4.085. acteeesdiniens Rub. 25 lbs. lltol4 ,, - ae 

eef, roasting (with bone 44 sous, or 23 to 26 per 
. sous) ed sil es Ib. he 6to 7 » | = 54d. per Ib. ave 

; = Oa 
Mutton cig. Ak we: Idem he 5 to 62 ,, {Peaines tie 4 
Miead. vs qcmmrneenn ener Idem ait 710. O55 8 ” ” 
WASH «s.c.eeer eee cata Idem oes 3°t0 10.55 3 to 30 sous 
Bread, GWesh iii RaNedateies Idem feed Si ay 340. c4U; 
Potatoes 6. tint eit Side cdoeks Rub. Su tidak Bhi 40 ,, formerly 
Eee Cee One = Dozen mea 9» 18 ;, 
ND Oe; FOS: TRIE oes cseacacsorcornen Idem aa 18 to 20 -,, 20 to 30" os 
|, a ca a CR A Pint ste A, eee 
Washing small things ............ Dozen sie 20", 24°53 
Vin de pays, common ............,. Rub. 12 bottles 45:5; 12 = 144 sous per ru 
Loaf sugat) waiiii.s atibuantes lb. ti bties 6 to 8 sous 
Coffee, roasted .,......... iecieedes-- Idem ide 16.205 12 fe 364 4, 
SOE SU CAT gcicsohs sncopasdssoeverucease Idem Me ae 4.10. 87 655 
Beare ule. eins. cicscavesccsosooeese> a Seis =, oo 55 
BOWS <3 etittt ress csscédeccrcaee tee Each Ae 18°to SO” 5; 20 to'S5s* 5; 
CapOnsi Bei iirc cdsccaselbox A sceeiel Idem ao 50 to 60 ,, 35 to 40 ,, 
ED MEO V Bites tasessacaroiasekoshas fe Rail Idem ike 80te 120... 5, 4 to 6 francs 
BV OV CS nce tase aecsuncaactuds aaareee Idem wks 70 to 80 4, as 
PArtrid BOG 5 AIAG eh scosesseos varssoes The brace eas SO: 55 a 
W oodvocks aie Idem Seed 80 5, oF 
Greves or thrushes  ...ccseccceeees Dozen ae ss aad 4to 5,, 
Female house servant ............ Month ae 5 francs 5 to 15,, 
Me HCOOH sehen eee ed Idem re. 20.to 30)-.,, 

WNT ait GOR ViaIaG ssa cessccvsckcasanecsodeas Idem aa 30: 4, 20 £Oxot as 
Hee mate, 6 0815 months = 3000 to 4000 fr. 
2nd path ee ti . 2000t03000 5, | About the same 
3rd 9 10 ee bss a 1500to2000 ,, J 





Country houses from £120 to £300. The season, which commences Ist October, ends 15th. 
At the Hétel Pension Anglaise a single person may board and lodge for 150 francs a month. 





Annual cost of carriage and pair :—Coachman’s Wages wissscrssrseesrererees 300 Fr. 
ne Do. Db@ard 45...bs.cpmackeass acne . 300 
3 Each horse, 300 francs .........ccsececees 600 
” Stabling and wear and tear of carriage 300 
1,500=£60. 


On the 6th December, 1853, a riding-horse was advertised to let at 70 francs a month, or: 
12s. a week. The kilo. is 3840z. of Nice.: 


SEARS TAP ICE SETS EP SS SSS NS NDT SBF SSS SSE SBP EEE SS ET GS DEE 


Winter Families.—Nice derives much of its well-being from the 
influx of families from various parts of Europe during the winter. 
The following table shows that this influx emanated from fourteen 
nations, and in the season of 1852-3 consisted of 777 families. The 
season of 1853-4 was looked upon as a bad one; and there were 
great lamentations about the number of vacant lodgings. 
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Pt ‘ n a qq 
n oS . m ice} . [=| ee : 
Bence ce cle bee ak cere tan aac! Sith a Rest Soke 
S 3 a =e | P= 3 S 2 Qa # a tea) [estes |i Tat 
Oe el Shee Maul thebives! scl Bios pe 1 se| S 
Oo < <a) a) oi cat A ei Ay AY ta Hn n | a 
oe 10 208 5 Soe 6 81} 1l 7 PAs eee 5 je a or 





The French exceed the English; but these two nations exceed all 
the other nations put together. 

Post- Office.—Postage-stamps are used in Sardinia of the value of 
twenty-five centimes, or 24d. for a single letter. 

Money.—The money, weights, and measures of Piedmont are those 
of the decimal system of France—metres, millimetres, kilogrammes, 
francs, and centimes, &c.; and, considering the presumed difficulty 
in the introduction of a new system, amidst a people so wedded 
to usage as the Italians, and who were so inadequately instructed, 
the success of the attempt may teach our objectors to the introdue- 
tion of the decimal system into England a salutary lesson, that the 
good sense of a people in the end reconciles them to national changes, 
which, in the first instance, are irksome and distasteful because they 
are new. Indeed, such have been the effects in Piedmont, that some 
of the ancient copper coins, with the effigy of Victor Amadeus upon 
them, of the value of tw enty and ten sous, have now a current value 
of only eight and four sous. Personally, in drawing up the preceding 
paper, I have daily had to lament a waste of time and exhaustion of 
patience in the reduction of the decimal standards of France and 
ltaly into our hetereogeneous and unconformable monies, weights, 
and measures; and I must indulge in the expression of hearty 
_ wishes that we may speedily be released from our system which is 
not less unphilosophical i in its arrangement than it is burthensome 
and embarassing in practice. = 
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On the Effect of Good or Bad Times on Committals to Prison. 
By Tue Rey. Joun Cray. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Liverpool, 23rd September, 1854. ] 


It has long been a popular opinion that committals to prison 
increase under the pressure of “bad times,” and diminish when that 
pressure is removed. This opinion appears to be in many respects 
erroneous; and it may not be useless, therefore, to show how, in 
reality, crime and disorder, as indicated by committals to prison, are 
affected by the vicissitudes in the industrial and social state of the 
working classes. 

The facts and observations which I have to submit are drawn 
from the annual reports which it has been my duty to present to the 
magistracy of Lancashire since 1824. They relate to the county 
house of correction at Preston—the chief prison for the northern 
division of Lancashire—which division includes the large manufac- 
turing towns of Preston, Blackburn, Burnley, Chorley, Haslingden, 
Accrington, &c. The population of North Lancashire was 402,600 
in 1841, and 461,400 in 1851*. My report for 1826 contained the 
first notice of the connexion between distress and committals; and 
I therefore venture to quote the following passage in it:—“ The 
interval between July, 1824, and July, 1825, was one of general 
prosperity and comfort among the labouring classes of the sur- 
rounding district; that from July, 1825, to July, 1826, included a 
period of perhaps unprecedented distress. Yet, in this latter period, 
the felony list presented no augmentation. . . . While 40,000 
or 50,000 of the poor were existing upon charitable contributions, it 
cannot be ascertained that a single theft (recorded in the calendar) 
was caused solely by hunger. The few persons who pleaded distress 
as an excuse for their offences were, in every case, old offenders.”’ 

During the prevalence of this distress, I had many opportunities 
of witnessing what I have often seen since, the fortitude and 
patience exercised by the working classes in times of suffering, and 
the admirable self-denial with which many, who were themselves in 
poverty, assisted the utterly destitute. From a table given in my 
report for 1880, it appeared that, during the four ordinary years 
ending with June, 1824, the annual average of committals to the 
sessions was 119; the prosperous year 1825 produced 177 com- 
mittals ; the following year of distress, 172; and the year of reviving 
prosperity (ending July, 1827) no less than 269. 

“This lamentable anomaly in the moral condition of the working 
classes can only arise from the fact that high wages, to the ignorant 
and uneducated poor, bring with them the means of gratifying the 
propensity to intoxication, which is so fatal to their comfort and 
characiter.”’ 


* The Hundred of Lonsdale commits cases for trial to the Lancaster sessions. 
These cases—few in number—are therefore excluded from consideration. All 
offenders convicted summarily are sent to Preston. This having beey the invariable 
practice, the question treated of in this paper is not affected by it, 
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The opinion thus expressed a quarter of a century ago hag 
been but too well confirmed by the experience of every succeeding 
year. . 

The ten years ending with June, 1844, were marked by several 
events greatly prejudicial to the moral and industrial welfare of the 
working classes in North Lancashire. In 1836-7, a spinner’s “strike” 
at Preston threw nearly 9,000 hands out of employ for about four 
months. Nearly two-fifths of these hands were under nineteen years 
of age; and the consequence was a great increase in the number of 
young offenders committed to the sessions. It was noted, however, at 
the time, that “idleness and not want had been the immediate cause 
of crime in almost all the cases which could be clearly referred to the 
“ strike.”’* And even in this year of distress, the committals to the 
sessions were less by fifty-nine than those of the corresponding 
period ten years before, when “ employment for the poor had again 
become pretty well distributed.’+ From 1888 to 1842 (with a 
favourable interval in 1840), want of employ and consequent priva- 
tion gradually pressed more and more upon the manufacturing popu- 
lation of North Lancashire, until, in the winter of 1842-8, their 
sufferings became severe almost beyond example. At this time, also, 
a spirit of sedition and riot had loosened the restraints which the 
masses in North Lancashire are usually willing to acknowledge; 
and the autumn of 1842 was marked by an amount of agitation and 
violence which betokened no slight danger to the permanent welfare 
of the manufacturing districts. Two years before this time, however, 
and owing, no doubt, to the growing (and providential) conviction 
of the necessity for such a measure, the county police force had been 
organized; and it was now found capable of arresting and of per- 
manently subduing the dangerous spirit which had been excited into 
action. Under all these circumstances, therefore, a considerable 
increase in committals might be expected. The zeal and activity of 
the new constabulary added to the number of apprehensions and 
committals, though there might be no corresponding increase of 
actual crime. Political disaffection encouraged dishonesty and 
violence to an extent which poverty alone would not have provoked ; 
at this time, also, prison discipline in North Lancashire was in a 
state calculated to promote rather than repress crime; and to all 
this it may be added that, hitherto, little or no progress had been 
made in efforts to extend the benefits and blessings of education. 

“Of ninety-six men tried for riot, &c., in the Chartist outbreak 
in the autumn of 1842, sixty were unable to read, and thirty-six 
were ignorant of their Saviour’s name.”’ 

I present a summary of the committals for the ten years now 
treated of, in which it will be observed that, in the year of greatest 
distress, the ordinary committals were 20 per cent. below those of 
the preceding year. In order to free a comparison between the 
several years from the effects of temporary or accidental influence, 
the following offenders are excluded :—1, soldiers under sentence of 
court martial; 2, debtors; 3, females under summary conviction ;} 

* Report for 1837. + Report for 1830. 


{ These are excluded because at one time they were committed to Lancaster 
Castle and at another to the Preston house of correction, 
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4, Chartist rioters. The remarks are literally or substantially 
quoted from the reports of the respective years :— 





Year ending Committed Committed 





Ist July. to Sessions. Sumunarily. Remarks. 
13390.<+5902 168 642 
TSBO. jroo. 187 715 ' 
we tes ‘¢ Spinner’s strike, which lasted fr om the 
OT sas we b2f end of October to February.”’ 
1838 sagt 302 762 ‘‘ Suffering among hand-loom weavers.” 
1839 361 655 j“« High price of provisions and scarcity 
ae i of employ.’’ 
‘‘Increase of committals mainly attri- 
butable to the extablismmient of the 
eR eos an vef County Police.”” ‘No want of em- 
ploy, and times favourable.’ 
L841 ce.esas 485 901 ‘‘ Trade in a depressed state.’ 
EO eee 611 1,053 «Great and prolonged a 
1843........ 497* 1,215 ‘The depression at its lowest point.” 
2 ‘‘Full employ. Prison discipline well 
1844... 433 04s id sue esa tare 





* This number is exclusive of 123 Chartist rioters. 





The next ten years, ending with finite. 1854, embraced two 
seasons of great manufacturing prosperity and one of extreme dis- 
tress, The following is a short summary of the period, framed on 
the same opera | as the one given above :— 





Year Sesion SEE 














Cases. Convictions. Rema 
1845 ke: 301 700 pel a decor near rape se work. Prison discipline 
in beneficial operation.’’ 
‘Occupation at the factories not so 
1846........ 289 666 readily obtained. Many hundreds of 
hand-loom weavers out of employ.’’ 
“Never have the combined evils of 
1847........ 566 646 | scarcity of food and scarcity of em- 
ploy pressed so heavily.’’ 
NGA iiss: 343 843 “The distress at its maximum.” 
1849.20.55. 339 1,279 ¢ Times a. improved.”’ 
EB SO Mises: 325 1,323 
LBS Liss: 387 1,456 ‘¢ A period of great and continued pros- 
LB5 2.000. 417 1,226 perity.” 
1853.....4.. 442 1,012 
1854........ 470 1p 907 eT he Preston strike.” 





The first season of ae eaite, ee with June, 2, 1845) 0% occurred 
at a time when a vigorous and reformatory prison discipline had 
begun to develop highly satisfactory effects in the decrease of com- 
mittals, and especially of recommittals. The manufacturing distress 

which followed in 1847- 8, unlike that of 1842-3, was attended by no 
Chartist excitement, nor by any other influence likely to aggravate 
whatever tendency to crime distress might have created. 

In my report for 1847, I observed: “ Never within the term of 
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my chaplaincy have the combined evils of scarcity. of, food and 
scarcity of employ pressed so heavilyas during the last winter; and 
never—to the great credit of thousands of sufferers—have offenders 
pleading distress for their faults been fewer in number.” Yet, in 
these very hard times, the committals to the sessions were not 
increased to the extent which might have been expected, and the 
summary convictions were fewer than they had been for ten years. 

The increase to the sessions, as invariably the case in times of 
compulsory idleness, and as previously exemplified in the strike of 
1836-7, consisted almost entirely of boys. “Jt is chiefly from among 
the zdle, not the hungry, factory-boys that the additions to our year’s 
calendar are drawn.” “Juvenile delinquency (as compared to the 
preceding year) was increased to the amount of 92 per cent.* In 
the winter of 1847-8, distress pressed upon the operative classes 
with a severity never before exceeded, perhaps never before equalled. 
My report for that year contains a table framed from data collected 
by the chief constable of the county, Capt. Woodford, ‘showing the 
absence of any marked connexion between poverty and crime, as 
well as the creditable disproportion between sufferers and offenders.” 
Ji appeared from the returns in question that, during this disastrous 
period, 45,000 mill-hands in North Lancashire, irrespective of other 
operatives, were either working short time, or were altogether unem- 
ployed; and that in the Preston Union nearly 12,000 adults were 
receiving out-door relief; yet the committals to the sessions, so far 
from exhibiting an increase, showed a decrease of nearly 7 per cent. 
on the committals of the preceding year. 

The excess of summary convictions in 1847-8 arose chiefly from 
vagrants and workhouse disorderlies.; In 1849, the prosperity, 
which had ebbed so far and so long, began to flow once more through 
our manufacturing districts, until in the summer of 1853 it reached 
a height seldom equalled in the industrial history of the country. 
But the figures in the preceding page bear witness that this tide of 
material benefit was productive of—at least accompanied by—no 
little moral wreck. When the season of suffering had passed away 
it became too manifest that the wholesome lesson which it might 
have taught had been neglected. Thousands who had resisted the 
temptations of distress yielded to the temptations of prosperity. 
Good wages were too often squandered in vicious indulgence; and 
committals for offences occasioned by drunkenness began and in- 
creased with lamentable rapidity. Ifa comparison be made between 
the crime and disorder attendant on the three years of operative 
distress (1846 to 1848) and the four years of abundant work and 
high wages (1850 to 1853), it will be found that the average yearly 


* Report for 1847. 

+ In the very valuable report of Capt. Willis, the Chief Constable of the borough 
of Manchester, for 1847, that gentleman expresses his satisfaction that “ upon 
the expiration of a year marked by almost unexampled prostration of the trade and 
commerce of the country, and consequent distress amongst the working classes,’’ he 
can produce ‘‘returns which will bear advantageous comparison with those of pre- 
vious years.’ A table given by Capt. Willis shows that the committals for trial and 
under summary convictions, in the borough of Manchester, for the two prosperous 
years 1844 and 1845, amounted to 10,436; and that for the two years of distress 
which followed, 1847 and 1848, they amounted only to 7,635. 
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committals to the sessions during the hard times were 332, while 
during the good tumes they were 890. The yearly average of swmmary 
committals during the hard times was 718, during the good times 
it was 1,249! or, taking all the committals together, 1,051 was the 
yearly average from 1846 to 1848, and 1,639 the yearly average from 
1850 to 1853.* ‘The comparison now made rests on conditions only 
affected by good and bad times. No social or political agitation 
interfered with those conditions; no changes in police or in prison 
discipline influenced the number of apprehensions or of committals ; 
and the ten years now under consideration may therefore be regarded 
as well calculated to show the true relation which subsists between 
crime and disorder on the one hand, and good or bad times on the 
other. 

The last of the ten years under consideration—the year ending 
1st July, 1854—saw the town of Preston, with its 70,000 inhabitants, 
suffering from a contest which will leave its disastrous consequences 
behind for many years. 

The Preston strike threw out of work about 18,000 factory hands, 
to say nothing of other operatives whose employment depended more 
or less directly on the mills. The results in respect to committals 
from the town were such as the experience of similar events in past 
years prepared me to anticipate. On comparing the six months of 
the strike with the corresponding six months of the previous year, 
it appeared that the committals to the sessions of youths under — 
21 rose from 18 to 86; youths committed summarily decreased from 
49 to 40. The eommittals of male adults to the sessions rose from 
42 to 52; male adults summarily convicted decreased from 71 to 47. 
The committals of young females decreased from 380 to 10; the 
decrease in the committal of older females was from 68 to 40. Asa 
general result, committals of all kinds from Preston during six 
months of the strike (from lst November, 1853, to 30th April, 1854) 
diminished 22°7 per cent. as compared to the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year; they diminished 32 per cent. as com- 
pared to the committals of the six months immediately preceding 
the strike. 

To be taken in connexion with these facts is one which will serve 
to explain them, viz., the diminished squandering of money in public © 
houses and beer-houses to the amount of 1,0002. per week during 
the time the strike lasted. 

In order also to do justice to the good conduct during the strike 
of those who had been misled into the deplorable act, it should be 
remembered that while only eighty-six young persons under 21 
years of age were sent to prison, more than 8,500 young persons 
of the class to which they belonged had been living for more than 
six months in complete idleness, and in considerable suffering. 

The general conclusions deducible from the facts now detailed, 
appear to be that “bad times ’’ may add a few cases to the sessions 


* During the four prosperous years the committals were much more affected by 
Trish immigrants than during the three years of distress. Putting the Irish out of - 
the question for both periods, and taking sessions and summary cases together, the 
discrepancy remains vey striking, viz., average of three bad years 946, of four good 
years 1,346. 
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calendars, and that “good times” greatly aggravate summary con- 
victions ; that the increase to the sessions consists of the young and 
thoughtless, who, when thrown into idleness, are liable to lapse into 
dishonesty ; and that the increase of summary cases arises from the 
intemperance which high wages encourage among the ignorant and 
sensual. 1 

__ In my report for the prosperous year 1845, it was shown “ that 
when in 1842-3 the operative was suffering most severely from want 
of employment, intoxication, as a cause of crime, was, compared 
to other causes, less than 17 per cent.; while now (1845) that labour 
and skill are in the greatest demand, and wages are unusually high, 
the criminality attributable to this debasing propensity has swollen 
to 41 per cent.” In a previous report (1843), in noticing the small 
proportion of females committed during the distress of 1842-3 
(1 female to 6°6 males), it was suggested that “in it we find what 
strengthens the opinion as to the imadequacy of poverty alone to 
account for the amount of crime. Every one conversant with the 
condition and habits of the poor knows that when distress falls upon 
ther families it is the mothers who feel it most poignantly. Too 
often they and their children are wanting necessary food while their 
husbands are spending the last sixpence in the alehouse. ‘Too often, 
when the husband is on the tramp seeking employ, or still worse, 
when he has entirely deserted his family, the poor wife is left to 
resist ‘as she may the temptation to obtain by dishonesty the bread 
for which her children are crying. When, further, the large amount 
of destitute widowhood is taken into the account, the conclusion 
appears to me irresistible, that ‘want and distress, uncombined with 
dissolute habits, are rarely operative in producing crime.’ ”’ 

I venture to hope that the truths which I have now endeavoured 
to establish will not be regarded as the barren results of a mere 
statistical investigation, but as a matter of deep moral and social 
significance. . 

In this country, and at this time, it ought to be felt as a grief 
and a reproach demanding anxious attention, that the material pros- 
perity of the industrious classes should be so constantly accompanied 
by the moral degradation of a large portion of them. In the ten- 
dencies and habits of many of our artizans and labourers, there must 
be something deeply wrong when “what should have been for their 
wealth 1s to them an occasion of falling.’ The deplorable truth is, 
that the wide want of moral and religious instruction, and of really 
useful knowledge, debars mitiions of our working population from 
the true use and enjoyment of the advantages within their power. 
The money earned by their toil and skill, instead of being employed 
in accordance with the dictates of prudence and the requirements of 
civilized life, is dissipated in rioting and drunkenness, and the results 
‘are misery, crime, and the jail. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


RAGS AND PAPER. 
[Communicated by J. B. Suarp, Esa. ] 


An Account of Raus Linported into the United Kingdom, Exported from the 
United Kingdom, and left for Home Consumption, from 1801 to 1853 ; 
stated in Five Decennial Periods, terminating respectively in 1810, 1820, 
1830, 1840, and 1850, and in the Three Years 1851 to 1853. 






































: 4 . Left for 
Years. Import. Export. Home Consumption. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1801 to 1810 ...... 30,696 11 30,685 
1811.5: 1820: ..0's0.0+ 38,107 1,649 36,458 
PS21 5 SoU oes 80,088 786 79,502 
[£831,840 6 95,203 2,138 93,065 
ASAT F850 .3ci6 sie 74,463 2,950 71,513 
TSH) .1O0S ee shaves 27,997 4,762 23,235 
Total Quantities imported, 
exported, and remaining 9 ead 
for Home Consumption oes SED PALE 
in 53 years «ees eeeee 
General Annual Average + 
of import, export, and re- 6.539 939 6.307 
? ? 


maining for Home Con- 
sumption in 53 years .. 


* Of this quantity of 12,296 tons exported, the official accounts, from which these details 
are derived, show that 10,146 tons were British and Irish rags, and 2,150 tons were foreign 
rags re-exported. 





An Account of the Quantity of Paver made, and the Gross Amount of Duty 
paid thereon, in the Five Years 1830 to 1834, preceding the Reduction of 
the Duty ; and in the last Five Years 1849 to 1853. 


























Lee beat, Gross Gross 
Year. Pounds Amount of Year. Pounds Amount of 
made. D made. 
uty. Duty. 
£ £ 
1S30nnen. 68,378,566 747,114 1849....} 182,132,657 859,575 
ROB Pen 66,974,186 728,862 1850....) 141,082,473 915,121 
S39 cree 69,804,443 763,104. 1851....| 150,903,548 993,592 
S33 gees 73,644,997 804,513 1852....| 154,469)21] 1,000,630 
TS3aee. 76,138,466 833,822 1853... 177,633,009 1,148,116 
Total in five Bion Total in five hg 
eee } 354,940,658 3,877,415 weatslsh. } 756,170,893 4,917,034 
Average per Average per 
Socan - \ 70,988,131 775,483 wats “ } 151,234,178 983,407 





The total quantity of material of all kinds consumed in the manufacture of paper ranges 
between 110,000 and 120,000 tons per annum, at the present rate of production; and the — 
whole of our import of such material, as shown in a preceding table, only amounts to about 6 
per cent. of the entire consumption. 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended June, 1854, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended September, 1854, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL,. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,196 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Summer quarter ended September 30th, 1854; and 
the marriages in 12,066 churches or chapels, about 3,539 registered places of worship 
unconnected with the Established Church, and 627 superintendent registrars’ offices, 
in the quarter that ended June 30th, 1854. 

The general result of the returns is of a mixed character. The marriages in the 
spring quarter exceeded the average proportion. The births were also more than usually 
numerous in the summer quarter ended September 30th. And in the summer 
quarter also the mortality was high in consequence of the prevalence of the epidemic 
of cholera, chiefly in dense, ill-drained towns, supplied with impure waters. 


MarriAGEs.—40,389 marriages were celebrated in the quarter ended June 30th. 
The number only exceeds by 54 the marriages in the corresponding quarter of 1853; 
still after allowing for increase of population the marriages have exceeded the average 
of the ten previous years. ‘The marriages decreased in some of the South Midland 
counties, and increased in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Wilts, Cornwall, Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, in the North Riding of York, in Durham, and in Northumberland. 


Birtus.—154,735 births were registered in the quarter ended September 30th. 
This number, which exceeds by 7,154 the number of births in the summer quarter of 
1853, is the largest number ever registered in the summer quarter; and allowing for 
increase of population, the rate of births, 3°294 per cent. per annum, exceeds the 


irriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1842-54 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 


1844 | 1845 1836 | 1847 1848 


IYSARS: <3... 1842 | 1843 


1849 | 1850 | 1851* | 1852 | 1853 | 1854 








riages ...... 118825 |123818/132249| 1437431145664 























141883|152744)154206}158439) 164021 

















135845}138230 


































BSI cas sescs 5177391527325 |540763/543521 572625 /539965 563059/578159/593422/615865|624171/612341) .., 
PLSMP es cesse ceniumaes 356933 /349366 ee i! 399833/440839|368995/395174 ‘aeoibiad is we 
MARRIAGES. 

-ters ended! y - | 
> last day of | | 

VW scare 25860; 25285) 26387) 29551) 31417! 27480} 28398} 28429] 30567] 32724! 32933] 35014} 33144 

Ree os cs 30048) 31113} 34268) 35300} 37111} 35197) 34721} 35844] 39204] 38635} 40007] 40335} 40889 
member ...... 27288) 28847} 31675} 35003} 35070) 32439} 32995} 338741 37636] 37316] 38291] 39786] ... 

MINDED” 0... sani 388573 Sikes, 43889 _ 40729} 42116) 43736} 45337] 45531] 47208] 48886] .., 

Birtus. 

MN. eeeveeeeee-( 135615) 136837] 143578) 143080]145108 146453) 139736] 153772|144551/1572861161776) 1615981160892 
| ieee ds aas es 134096/131279] 136941) 136853 149450 159072|149760/153693)155865}159073|159136/158718]172420 
pmber ...... 123296) 128161] 130078) 132369}138718|127173)140359/135223/146911/1505941151193/1475811154735 
mber ...... 124732) 131048) 130166) 131219}139349 |127267|133204!1354711146095|148912/152066|144444. 








ee eee Nee ee a 
DEATHS. 
are eens a wl Sn ST et. at ete Pe i 


D.seeeeesee--| 96314} 94926}101024/104664] 89484|1196721120032)105870) 98430/105306| 106682}1182411111970 


Berea 250 on 86538} 87234) 85337) 89149] 90231/106718| 99727|102153} 92871] 99468/100813/107861| 102666 
imber ......) 82839) 76792) 79708} 74872/101663| 93435) 87638|135227| 85849] 91381100385} 92332/113939 
mber ......| 84328) 87493] 90864} 80681/108937|103479} 92486} 97589] 91845) 99019) 99946/103341 





a a a 
* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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average (3°179). The chief increase of births has been in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Wilts, Somerset, Stafford, Worcester, Lincoln, Durham, Northum- 


berland, Monmouthshire, and South Wales. ; 


IncrEASE OF PopuLATIoN.—As 154,735 children were born, and 113,939. 


persons died in the summer quarter, the natural increase of population in the quarter 
was 40,796. The increase is below the average. 91,900 emigrants sailed, in the 
quarter, from the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Government 
Emigration Agents; 12,504 sailed from the port of London, 6,201 from Plymouth, 
4,134 from Southampton, and 58,227 from Liverpool, making 81,066 from England ; 
3,538 sailed from Scotland, 7,296 from Ireland.* A large proportion of the emi- 
grants that sail from English ports are from Ireland, others are from Germany. 


Tur Prices oF Provisions AND THE WeEATHER.—The price of some of the 
chief articles of food was higher, of others lower, than it was in the quarter ended 
September 30th, 1853. Thus wheat, which sold at 51s. 10d. in the summer quarter 
of 1853, was 63s. 10d. in the last summer quarter; in the same quarters beef was 
5id. and 58d. a pound; and mutton was 63d. and 6d. a pound. Potatoes are for- 
tunately cheaper than they were last year. The meteorological observers state that 
the hay harvest has been late, and generally a poor crop; that the grain crops are 








England* ;—Annual Rate per cent. of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 
Years 1844-54, and the Quarters of those Years. 
Estimated Population 
of England in thou- 1 ¢ 
ke ee tt 16520 | 16721 | 16925 | 17132 | 17340 | 17552 | 17766 | 17983 }18205 18402) ... |18617 
of each Year......... 
YEARS sesseees ...{ 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 |, “¢®™.| qe54 
1844-53 
Marriages.....cccesceeees ‘801! -860| -861| -793| -798| -809| -860| 858! -870| -891/ -840. 
Birthe<..ccecsccics wee. | 3°274| 3°25] | 3-385 13-158 | 8-249 | 8-296 | 3-343 | 3-425 | 3-498 13-328] 8-313 
Deaths oor sciscvsooss Etats 2-161 | 2-090 | 2°307 | 2-472 | 2-307 | 2°513 | 2-078 | 2°198 | 2-241 | 2-292} 2-266 
MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended the last 
day of 
ee eee eR 644) °721| °757| 655} °661] -661| °702| °742! -729| -775| -705 | -726. 
Tikine. ara tet estestieass *834| -849! °882} -826] °805|] -822|} -888] °864| -883] -880| -853 | -872 
September .....ceseeeeee 760| 830] -892) -751] -755| -766| -840} °822| -883] -856| -804/ ... 
December ...seessescesneeee ‘955|1°088| -983] 940) 961 88 | oa 1-000 | 1-024! 1-050 995 | 
| 
BIRTHS. 
26 aes ae 3-507 | 3-491 13-498 13-488 | 3-252 13-575 | 3-321 | 3-567|3-581|3-575 | 3-486 13-523 
See ae Sees vee | 8°334 | 3-291 | 3-551 | 3-265 | 3-474 | 3-523 |3°530/3°557| 3-512 13-4641 3-450 13 °729 
September ......cesceee 3-123 | 8:140 | 3-251 | 2-945 | 8-211 | 3056 | 3-281 | 3°317| 3-290] 3-177] 3°179 13-294 
December...,.... sesersaneee| B° 115 | 3°108 | 3°256 | 2-938 | 3-038] 3°053 sists eackal 3°300/3-101| 3°143 |... 
DEATHS, 
Mirren... 2-467 | 2°554.| 2°157 | 2-850 | 2-794 | 2-462 | 2-261 | 2-388} 2-362| 2-616) 2°491 |2-452 
Jeae- sek sacs flit eer 6 2-077 | 2-144 | 2-144] 2-506 | 2-313 | 2°34) | 2-107 | 2-224 | 2-295 12-354) 2-944 |12-916- 
September ...ssseseeees 1-918 | 1-776 | 2-382 | 2-163 | 2-005 13-057 11-917 | 2:013 | 2-185 | 1-988] 2-140 12-495 
December ........ss0s0000+ 2-175 | 1:908 | 2-545 | 2-389 | 2-108 | 2-199 | 2-045 | 2-174} 2-169 | 2-219 2-193 | .., 
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~ * The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
population of England there were 798 marriages, 3,249 births, and 2,307 deaths registered. The annual rates of 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, °805, 755, and -961 per cent.; the rates of death 2°794, 2°318, 
2°005, and 2°108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciplers (000). The three 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 


days ; each of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. 


calculation. 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 


Emigration Commissioners. 


For this inequality a correction has been made in the 
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good everywhere, and well got-in; that potatoes are abundant; apples and pears 
scarce, turnips small. There has been a deficiency of rain, which, during the nine 
months of the year, amounts only to two-thirds of the average; the air has been less 
in motion and is less humid than usual; it has been of the average temperature. 
Mr. Glashier has ably described all the meteorological phenomena observed. 


STATE or THE PuBLic HeaLtTH.—113,939 deaths have been registered during 
the summer quarter, or 21,607 more deaths than were registered in the summer 


@ Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the nine Quarters ended 
September 30th, 1854. 





Wheat sold in| Wheat and 
the 290 Cities} Wheat Flour 
and Towns in} entered for 


Average Prices 


of Meat per Ib. at Average Prices of 
































Average} Average Potatoes 
eS wy oe ee os Oe 
uarters y Wheat per making | Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). per Ton at 
ended |Consols | Quarter in Bétena. been Britain y Waterside 
(for England y : Market, 
Money.) AMUN USES | Saeed Southwark. 
Average Number of Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
weekly. 
1852 £ 
pt. 30.1 100 | 41s. 2d. 78,712 67,912 | 34d.—5d. | 4d.—6d. | 80s.—100s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 5d. | Mean 90s. 
c. 31. | 1008 | 40s. 5d.) 111,224 72,870 3d.—5d. |44d.—6id.| 90s.—120s. 
; Mean 4d. | Mean 54d.| Mean 105s. 
1853 
ar.31. | 992 | 45s. 7d. 95,115 63,530 |33d.—5id. | 43d.—63d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 52d. | Mean 127s.6d. 
ne 30. | 1004 | 44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 4d.—53d. | 5d.—6#d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 4gd.| Mean 54d. |Mean 127s. 6d. 
pt. 30.) 97 | 51s. 10d. 86,087 | 120,020 | 44d.—6d. | 5d.—7jd. | 110s.—12is. 
Mean 54d. | Mean 64d. |Mean 117s. 6d. 
cc. 31. | 938 | 69s. 10d. 79,002 91,627 4d.—6d. | 44d.—7d. | 135s.—165s. 
rs | Mean 5d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 150s. 
1854 
mol.) 91 F798. Gd. 60,022 | 103,519 | 43d.—6}d.| 44d.—7d. | 120s.—160s. 
Mean 54d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 140s. 
ne 30.; 882 | 78s. 4d. 55,842 | 103,331 | 4$d.—6id. |4$d.—63d. | 137s.—172s. 
Mean 52d. | Mean 53d. | Mean 155s. 
Regents. 
pe. 30.) 936 | 638. 10d. 56,389 48,135 |4$d.—63d.| 5d.—7d. 758.—85s. 
Mean 53d.| Mean 6d. | Mean 80s. 
Col, 1 2 a 4 5 6 | 7 


Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
.ed September 30th, 1852, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1854, 1,445,906; 
the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1853, 1,236,493; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1853, 
199,261; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1853, 1,119,128; for the 14 weeks ended 
zember 31st, 1853, 1,106,027; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1854, 780,282; for the 
‘weeks ended June 30th, 1854, 725,946; and for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1854, 
»,059. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 
£850; 947,310; 825,886; 1,074,095; 1,560,255; 1,191,149; 1,345,743; 1,343,305; and 
795. 

Columns 2, 3, and 4 are compiled from the official returns published in the London Gazette ; 
umns 1, 5, 6, and 7 are derived from the London market returns published in the Economist. 
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quarter of the preceding year. The mortality in the last quarter was at the rate of 
2°425 per cent. annually, or *285 more than the average 2°140. The rate of mor- 
tality was raised from 2°553 to 3°121, or nearly one-fourth part, in the districts com- 
prising the chief towns; from 1°848 to 1:927, or nearly one-twentieth part, in the 
small towns and in the country. The fatal epidemic cholera, of which a detailed 
account appears in p. 86, is chargeable with this excess in the rate of mortality. 
Thus when epidemics prevail, as well as in ordinary times, the towns in their present 
defective sanitary condition are the chief sufferers. During the summer quarter, in 
the same population, to every three deaths in the country there were four deaths in 
the towns. 

In London the deaths in the 13 weeks ended September 30th amounted to 
24,870, or to 11,952 more than the deaths (12,918) in the summer quarter of 1853. 
This excess exceeds slightly the deaths from epidemic cholera (9,708), and diarrhoea 
(2,069), which make 11,777 in the aggregate. In the summer quarter of 1849 the 
deaths from cholera were 12,847, from diarrhoea 2,457, or from both causes 15,304; 
and the deaths from all causes were 27,100. Small-pox and erysipcelas prevailed to 
some extent. Scarlatina was epidemic, and was fatal to 978 persons, typhus or fever 
to 678, ague to 11. In childbirth 96 mothers died; 38 in metria or childbirth 
fever, and 58 in other ways. Hydrophobia, which had been fatal in London before 
to only four persons in eight years, was, in three months, the cause of death in four 
instances. It is not known whether the dryness of the season had any influence in 
producing this result. Epilepsy was fatal in an unusual number of cases (97). 609 
deaths were referred to pneumonia, 538 to bronchitis, 1,664 to consumption. The 
deaths of 18 persons were directly referred to intemperance, 8 to privation, 45 to 
delirium tremens, 13 to poison; burns and scalds were less fatal (23) than usual; 
104 persons were drowned, 177 were killed by fractures and contusions of various 
kinds ; 28 by wounds. 


Deaths in the Summer Quarters. 





Total 
1844-53 


1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847} 1848 | 1849 | 1850] 1851 | 1852 | 1853 


1854 











In 117 Dis- 
tricts, com-| 
prising ene 
chief towns... 
In 508 Dis- 
tricts, com- 
eee 40775 | 88733 | 50258|43956) 44193 | 57068/43072| 45320 | 48750] 44687) 456812 | 50832 
and country 
parishes ...... 


8933 | 86139 | 51405/49479/ 43445 | 78159/42777| 46061 | 51635) 47645] 485678 | 63107 


iow) 
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Total...... 79708 | 74872 |101663/93435) 87638 |135227/85849| 91381 |100385| 92332) 942490/113939 
a Ee 
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Population, Deaths, and Moriality per cent. in the Summer Quarters, 1844-54, 





Population Enumerated. Annual | Annual 
Deaths Rate of Rate of 


in 10 Mortality | Mortality 


Summer of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, | Summer Summer 
1841. 1851. 1844-53. | Quarters, Quarter 
1844-53, 1854. 





SS ee ee 











In 117 Districts, com- 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,886,473 | 485,678! 2°553 TS 
COWDS soscxc-oMepanayenee { 

In 508 Districts, com- 











rising chiefly small 
pet aad cotati 9,301,190 | 10,041,136 | 456,812] 1-848 | 1-927 
PAPISHES’ 3... 
All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 | 942,490 2140 | 2425 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered in the September 
Quarters of the four Years, 1851-54. 




















































Quarters ended Sept., Quarters ended Sept., 
CAUSES OF DEATH. ie: BS eee ee CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1851 } 1852 | 1853 | 1854 1851 | 1852 | 1853 | 1854 
PACES: COATT SIGS) ae cectiscehs cd swaseat cs shes 12,887 | 13,111 12,918 |24,870 TEtS Scrofallay ..5%..3.. eaesenees 95 106 124 91 
SPECIFIED CAUSES .......00s0000 12,887 | 18,007 |12,778 |24,718 eee ee 
Phthisis or le 1,683 | 1,672 | 1,745 | 1,664 
I. Zymotic Diseases ..,....} 3,854) 3,723] 3,456 |14,633 sumption ............ 2 eee es Ata 
s die Di : Hydrecephalus ......... 848 |} 406] 353] 411 
POVARLC LASEASES « Vi COp Naa tShicccctscocwsoeecese 132 130 127 181 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy .... 203 | 288 | 281} 278 
other Diseases of 571 | 555 | 575 | 567 Paralysis 2389 | 234) 2441] 310 
uncertain or vari- ¢ Delirium Tremens...... 35 23 37 45 
able Seat _....:.....3. ; COLCA, sossiswnodeacette: 2 2 3 4 
IIT. Tubercular Diseases ...! 2,377 | 2,463 | 2,405 | 2,491 Epilepsy .... Seeeeatt ha 75 68 97 
LY. Diseases ofthe Brain, Me tamiu gy estes ee cannes i 3 3 4 
Spinal Marrow, ?| 1,394 | 1,423 | 1,373 | 1,609 VISAS ype ceeescsdicas. See es 33 27 25 28 
a PS oe. eabtenees Aah eae oe pe 497 
. Diseases of the Hear ~ isease of Brain, &c....| 13 3 122 |} 165 
and Blood yeceate } 418 | 464 | 465 | 469 We Pericarditis 6 2.5..000 27 20 15 25 
a i Fees he Tease ene Re avs eee 21 aa 23 it 
and of the other isease of Heart, &c....| 370 30 | 427 | 48 
Organs of Respi- { 1,163 | 1,148 | 1,246 | 1,374 Wal: aieyal euGis ., sacce<. eto 28 81 36 4¢ 
PAGLONGS tee eo wercce PLONCHIGIS wo.cts.cee.cee ene 469 | 382 | 523] 585 
VII. Disanees of the a aed Sdiackone i ea oe Be 
mach, Liver, an = neumonia i 4. 15 109 
other Organs of 803 | 846} 815 | 847 INSGMIND) (.ttesccasceeer 66 71 72 70 
Digestion. ............ Disease of Lungs, &c...} 89 89 69 82 
VIII. Diseases of the Kid- 131 | 124] 197] 174 Witt Ee CGnint els, css sees ov cncee- 132 | 1383} 128) 185 
- enor oe. eee, g Eee E v 9 16 
. ildbirth, Diseases { astritis 2 24 17 
of the Uterus, &ce. f{ Hig} Wey S| 1H Enteritis 114] 181 80 92 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- \ Peritonitis 44 47 55 43 
eases of the Bones, 94} 119 80; 107 INSCAULES Ae cea eects 35 35 82 28 
OUMESE OCOs sce cacee j Ulceration of Intes- 32 33 33 35 
XI. Diseases of the Skin, ) 20 26 26 38 GUNES) SCi oc. ccriossens 
Cellular Tissue, &c. f LOIRE mecsnescwsersues sek eo 23 31 33 
pate ig eg to rhe 87 48 40 39 ae BOP) Senet. Ee a tacees 2 - a 53 
. Premature Birth an ntussusception ......... 1 11 
Debility ...sccesscee Bei See ipo Stricture (of the fi-t] ao] | 30| 48 
XIV. Atrophy. e.| 415] 408 | 483 | 605 testinal Canal) ... 
OV. Agel... | 502] 510] 429] 529 Disease of Stomach, &c.| 82 60 71 68 
POV Sudden 5. occ ccocescssesens 85 71 76 | 184 Disease of Pancreas .,,]_ .. DP eat 5 
XVII. Violence, Privation, Hepatitis .... 46 60 59 51 
Cold, and tater: | 447 | 556} 508] 553 Jaundice............. 41 59 47 62 
DWOPAMEC 5 hercceecss Disease of Liver .... 139 | 164] 180 | 129 
Disease of Spleen ...... 2 4 6 
VERE: Nope sr OC 7 6 8 17 
ephria (or Bright’s ~ 
I. Small Pox seece.se.s rane o43| 231) 421 142 Disease) ...ccceccsse coo | een 
IMCASIES: 50.5. cuccrohecdets 260} 129] 226 210 IS CMIEEIG, <cccshecceteeeeren: 1 2 2 2 
Scarlatina. ......... sabiereos 291 | 668 | 397} 978 DPADOLES ocecestaseneonsne 10 8 16 14 
Hooping Cough ......... 360 | 244] 426) 332 (Sains Ve eee a ret ae 6 5 11 6 
CROWD cg es Siicnb a eet 46 74 72 97 CORGETHT Te) MEN IRAE = I ne 5 6 18 11 
Dhrewsh ms a oe 74 72 63 63 Stricture of Urethra...| 11 13 18 12 
IDiger heats. -occcen 1,456 | 1,433 | 1,232 | 2,069 Disease of Kidneys, &c.| 66 59 83 64 
Dysentery<ccteceasccccre: 67 58 51 70 IexeParamenin:s:.c.cccccesc: 1 6 1 1 
UNOS EP Oe ea 188 } 127 | 187 | 9,708 Ovarian Dropsy ......... 15 14 10 15 
EmAQen ZA o... acuwk ere 7 3 6 8 Childbirth, see Metrial 55 55 67 58 
Purpura and Scurvy...| 14 ll 12 13 Disease of Uterus, &e.} 48 33 35 37 
US: Seia et eee ward oo 2 5 1 8 11 ec AMC hit Gi See eet anova 2 re 2 3 
Remittent Fever......... 38 21 20 25 Rheumatism............... 46 74 33 54 
Infantile Fever ......... eo l7 10 13 9 Disease ot Joints, &c...| 46 45 45 50 
Tyiphus. ss. ..--.. eon. Brae 627 | 520} 585] 678 RA GCarbuUnele sc. scccvseecs-cese 4 15 17 19 
Metria, or Puerperal TE SIMO estes secencoss- 6 2 3 6 
Fever, see Child- 34 26 23 38 Disease of Skin, &e. ...| 10 9 6 13 
Lop tig) EN eee e ae XVIL. Intemperance ............ 138 21 21 18 
Rheumatic Fever, see 19 12 15 18 IPTV AtHON: + coccccame eo ceees 3 al 3 8 
Rheumatism ...... Want of Breast Milk, 
Erysipelas ........... Lace 76 54 80} 109 see Privation and 67 | 101 99 | 117 
PSPUAE ys ersseoostecers -n02 23 24 4) 47 AGEODTY vo. oscckens cts 
Noma or Canker, see 9 5 9 4 INC PIOCT os. <p..051 Sine E LR Es 80 BN ees 
Mortification ...... } Cold, see Privation...... 1 2 aks ae 
Hydrophobia ............ oe a set 4 TOUS OM at cosserodrateesscs 10 23 153 13 
II. Hemorrhage ............ 48 49 50 47 Burns and Scalds ...... 35 34 38 23 
Ln ee en 177} 1838 | 185] 214 LANGE, S6C....600.c008-00- 43 65 48 44 
bad Sec eeetaneduvihes coke 23 27 e us prorane ee 89 | 114 93 | 104 
GOED caesckcsesiesevedesbeses 10 10 ractures an on- im 
oo a ee 7 4 3 3 EDCIOUE -.2., css ecesees ete 
Mortification ............ 47 35 39 30 IWIGUINGE! 5, cs tcsceseenocssanes 2 20 26 28 
CANCER ree cesses siceusse-3. 245 | 285} 245 | 226 Other Violence .......... 9 {118 20 21 
GOW rs ccscesnlesdeussas: 14 12 11 8 Causes not specified...} 50] 104] 145] 152 





Norr.—In the thirteen weeks of 1854, which began July 2nd and ended September 30th, and which constitute 
the September quarter in the Weekly Tables of Mortality, 24,870 deaths were registered. In 92 days, viz., the 
quarter ended September 30th, 24,960 deaths were registered. 


* Under the head of sudden deaths are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause has 
not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the coronerin vague terms, such ag “found 


dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &<. 
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The Epidemic Cholera. 


The following is a complete return of the number of deaths from cholera and 
from diarrhoea in England and Wales, for the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 


The returns have been made from their register books by the registrars. 


The deaths by cholera in the three months were 15,587, by diarrhoea 11,135; or 
26,722 by the two forms of disease. The epidemic has exhibited less intensity than 
it did in 1849; and although diarrhoea has been apparently as prevalent, or at least as 
fatal, the deaths by cholera have been less by 28,234 than the deaths by the same 
disease in the three summer months of that year. The mortality from cholera and 
diarrhoea is less by one-half than it was in 1849. 


The districts in what was called the London Cholera Field have suffered most 
severely ; and there it is known that though some sanatory improvements have been 
projected, they have only in a few instances been carried out. 


Liverpool has been attacked by the epidemic, but the deaths by cholera in that 
town and its suburbs (the districts of Liverpool and West Derby) have hitherto been 
953; whereas the deaths by cholera in the corresponding period of 1849 were 4,545. 
Liverpool has a Health Officer; and certain sanatory measures have been carried into 
effect. The authorities of the town deserve credit for their successful efforts in the 
improvement of the health of Liverpool. 


Deaths by the epidemic cholera have, during the three months, occurred in every 
county except Herefordshire, Rutlandshire, and Westmorland ; but many districts 
have escaped hitherto, and a few, such as Merthyr Tydfil, have suffered or are still 
suffering severely. 


The diarrhoea, which is so fatal in Birmingham, Manchester, and other districts, 
where few deaths are referred to cholera, requires investigation; it is undoubtedly, in 
the majority of instances, a modification of choleraic disease. 


Deaths from Cholera and Diarrhea in England in Three Epidemics. 





1831-32. 
(Registers did not 
Months. exist, and the 1849, F 1854. 
Returns 
were imperfect.) 





Deaths from Cholera. 








SHUN caditacesehudin oct sells eah tated 4,816 7,570. 324 
PROMISE Se isteaes aati sachcds sdcbence 8,875 15,872 5,246 
September | ph uiceo.otiatantoan 5,479 20,379 10,017 

Total in three months... 19,170 43,821 15,587 


Deaths from Diarrhoea. 











Taig lgneukadtd ae ? 2,124 1,118 
fi its) Seem ee er ee ee wey ? 3,599 3,787 
eptember | hse stsssae eeu: : 4,928 6,230 

Total in three months..,. ; 10,651 11,135 











Total deaths from rie 


and diarrhoea... ? 54,472 26,722 
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Deaths in London from Cholera and Diarrhea in Two Epidemics. 





























Cholera in the Year Diarrhcea in the Year 
Months. | 
1849 1854. 1849 1854. 
SUEY” aaa. ie ce: 2,909 165 684 220 
AUGUEE .oocchecorsee 5,368 3,906 993 986 
September .........:.. 5,031 5,637 1,012 863 
12,954 9,708 2,689 2,069 





Deaths in Liverpool and West Derby from Cholera and Diarrhea in Two 























Epidemics, 
Cholera in the Year Diarrhoea in the Year 
Months. 

1849, 1854. 1849. 1854. 

® July Fs PRBS vviv ends 1,330.7: 28 256 88 
PVSUSE sessssdetensve: 1,984 155 306 311 
September .........4.. 1,231 770 249 296 
4,545 953 811 695 





On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ended 
September 30th, 1854. By James GuaisHer, Esq., F.R.S., Sec. of the 
British Meteorological Society. 


The cold period which set in on April 22nd continued till July 19th; the mean 
daily defect of temperature from July Ist to July 19th exceeded 4°, and from April 
22nd to July 19th averaged 3°4°. At the beginning of July the weather was bleak 
and variable, and the temperature was low; on some days the deficiency exceeded 6° 
or 7°, and on one the defect amounted to 10°. From July 20th to the end of the 
month the temperature was in excess, on the 25th to the amount of 12°, and for the 
period it averaged 4° daily. From August Ist to 18th the variations of temperature 
were considerable and frequent; a few warm days being succeeded by a few cold 
days, and followed by a few warm days again. On August 19th a generally fine and 
warm period set in, and continued till the end of the quarter, the mean daily excess 
of temperature for this period was 2°6°. 

The temperature of the air for the quarter differs but little from the average. The 
range of temperature day by day has been unusually large, particularly in September. 
The temperature of the dew point has been low throughout the quarter, and there- 
fore there has been less than the usual amount of water mixed with the air, and the 
atmosphere has, consequently, been less humid than usual, particularly in August 
and September. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ending August, 
constituting the three summer months, was 58°°0, being 1°’9 below the average of 80 
years. 
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Temperature of Elastic of Veet ] 
Force a ) 
é of * ae ‘ 
: , Dew Air— Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Ae 
1854. a Re |e ore gn ny (een ree 
a ii OR aS ae me : Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of Diff. 
from | from from from oe see ae) a 
Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- ver- | Thames. ver- ver= 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. igook 
80 13 13 13 13 13 oe 
Years.} Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years 
ne ea es ° o-| sor. 4-6 =| Oh Oo o | In| In. | Gr. | Gaumy 
July ......} 60°3 | —1°0} —1°5 | 56°2 | —1°2| 53°6 | —O°7] 21°6 | +41} 64:1 *413 |—°025| 4°6 |—0°3 . 
BUG sé cdesat 60°9 |} +0°4) —0°2 | 56°5 | —0°9| 53°3 | —1°2) 20°7 | 4+2°7) 64:1 “416 |—"021| 4°7 |—0°2 
Septicesce: 58-1 | +1°8} +1°3 | 53:9 0:0} 50°4 | —O°9] 25°7 | 4+8°4] 62°9 °875 |—"017| 4°3 |-O°l ; 
Mean......! 59°8 | +0-4| —0-1 | 55-6 | -9-7] 52-4) 0-9] 22-7 [45-1] 63-7 | -401 |—on| 4-5 |-08 | 
Degree Reading | Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. ~ 
of | of Cubic Foot Rain. : | 
Tumidity. Barometer. of Air. en Number of Nights } 
1854. zontal ois Low- | High- _ 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. | . from from from from ue Be- Read- a 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-| ofthe | At or |tween ..| ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of} Air, | below] 409° ae i at Si 
13 13 13 39 40°, | and * | Night.| Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 50°. . = 
In. In. Gr. Gr. In. In. | Miles. - o | om” 
PUY .0.... °783 |—"C05 | 29°807|+°017) 525] +1] 1°7 |-—1°0 7a 1 24 6 | 84°5 | 53°65 
ATS wane “771. | —039 | 29-889 |+°104} 526} +2] 2:9 1+4+0°4 79 vi 18 6 | 30°2 | 578 
SODb. secase "770 |—-057 | 30°031 | +199} 5382 | + 2] 0-7 | —1°8 83 ig 6 5 | 81:0 | 58°4 
Sum | Sum Sum | Sum Sun q 
Mean...... "775 |—084 | 29-909) +°107} 598°) +21 5°3 | —2-4 79 27 48 17 | 80°2 | 58-4 








Note,—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, an 


a RTT ns | 


. . “f to] 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The deficiency of rain which has prevailed from the beginning of the year has con- 
tinued during the quarter. The fall up to the end of September is only two-thirds 
of the average for the first nine months of the year. 

The wind has been mostly from the south-west, more steadily in the northern 
than in the southern parts of the country. Everywhere it has been light, and the air 
has been in less motion than usual. 

The electricity of the atmosphere has been, for the most part, very weak, and 
almost always positive. 

Thunderstorms have been less frequent than usual, and there was none of marked 
character. Scarcely any hail has fallen. Fogs began to be prevalent at the end of 
August. There has been a marked absence of cumuli and cirrostratus clouds, and at 
times the atmosphere has been peculiarly transparent. 

The hay harvest was very late, and the crop a poor one generally. In the northern 
parts of the country hay was standing in the fields when the corn was ready to cart off. 

_ Wheat was in flower about the 2nd of July, and was cut in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire about the 9th of August; in latitude 52° about the 10th; in latitude 53° the 
13th and 14th; in 533° the 15th; from 54° to 55°, between 16th and 21st; and in 
the neighbourhood of Dunino, whose latitude is 56° 34’, on the 26th. ; 

The grain crops are good everywhere, and well got in. Apples and pears are 
scarce. Turnips are small from the drought. Potatoes are abundant. The blight 
in fruit showed itself in Scotland about the 16th July, and the loss there from disease 


a been great. In many places no loss has been sustained this year from the potato 
isease, 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom in 
the Years and Quarters ended 5th January, 1854 and 1855; showing 
the Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 369, vol. xvii.) 


[ Mar. 





.Sources of Revenue. 


Years ended 5th January. 























Lee r - pees 1854, 1855. Increase. ab sae 
ES x ES 
CUSOIISG sasrrddteuid aeeraies 20,902,734 | 20,777,713 vd 125,021 
PIRCISE Set ea costaecouacwenvati aden 15,337,724 | 16,129,844 792,120 
BEAU S crsg¥ ine cuveogteuinssonsarccle 6,975,416 7,078,006 102,590 = 
Taxes 3,153,868 3,040,548 i 113,320 
Property Tax \us.cave. sean 5,588,172: 7,456,025 | 1,867,853 
POR OMCO Ms. s5. Miacwccstevcctn 1,104,000 | 1,288,234 184,234 isis 
Crowe Tends i iiivariavess 402,888 274-572 131,316 
Miscellaneous  ......cessccccveseee 1,066,352 780,568 285,784 
Totalsicaviavissiveocss 54,531,154 | 56,822,510 | 2,946,797 655,441 
Net Increase 2,291,356 
Quarters ended 5th January. 
- Sources of Revenue. 
1854. 1855. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs swrvvevanw ves cen orensin 4,882,292 5,466,364 584,072 dive 
TURES na wat 3,934,688 4,537,640 602,952 
EO kunnen nian cdanindwomenes 1,639,578 137 197047. 79,439 eet 
ARES Ce. eae Mn eee ee 1,402,690 1,288,632 une 114,058 
Property Pak. wei swcicoer 435,558 919,490 483,932 ieee 
Post Olice ict. vein wieder 335,000 283,234 51,766 
Crow Lands: ..... casa. | 80,000 80,000 rea 
Miscellaneous ..is.evssesevee ois 307,804 163,800 144,004 
Totals:ioriscrnvn 13,017,610 | 14,458,177 | 1,750,395 309,828 


Net Increase £1,440,567 





Increase and Decrease of the Revenue in the Nine Months of the Financial 
Year, from the 5th of April, 1854, to the 5th of January, 1855, as 
compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


____AIncrease.— Customs, 74,6651.; Excise, 866,294/.; Stamps, 
121,1871.; Property Tax, 1,338,7221.; Post Office, 184,2347.— Total 
Increase, 2,585,1021.  Decrease.—Taxes, 201,1531., Crown Lands, 
124,3162.; Miscellaneous, 331,317/. Total Decrease, 656,7861. Net 
Increase, 1,928,316. «. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Fourth Quarter of 1854; together with the Monthly, Quarterly, and 
Yearly Average—( Continued from p. 371, vol. xvii.) 

(Communicated by H. F. Javrs, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns. ] 





Weekl rage. 
Weeks ended on a Saturday, ST tna 














































































































meas Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

ed. atthe $id. s. d acs sx. 

October i jas RES 567 29 11 25 «66 34 8 44 0 39 3 

Py TA Waren eo sieieke « 57 0 30 6 25 4 34 8 44.4 39 0 

4 vba BEES 8 ghey 25 9 35 2 44 10 40 9 

3 SS. Birks ound icettel! POU a $2 1 26 6 36 6 45 4 42 8 
Average for October......| 57 11 30 11 25 9 35 22 44 735 A046 

November 4 .scccccess 68 0 33 6 a7 8 38 5 47 6 44 9 

3 Bb ee al eee 35 0 98 7 42 5 48 10 48 2 

9 18“ cwsa sees, ere O 34 7 28 4 41 2 49 2 49 8 

a 20) Baeeeceetel 0 o 35 6 29 3 44 11 50 6 49 7 

Average for November....| 71 8 34. 73 28 4 Al 83 48 113 48 0 

December 2 ...ceciee-| FA 4 35 10 29 0 45 3 50 2 49 4 

38 D ssesasmeset fa 0 35 2 28 4 46 2 49 6 49 5 

8 1G Gewese] 72.3 3t 6 28 6 AT 4 48 9 48 3 

3 Gis eessleee a 72 =«4 33 8 2704 46 0 47 10 46 11 

a COLE ie ives re 34 1 27 10 47 1 47 3 46 8 

Average for December ...| 73 1 34 73 28 2 46 4 48 8 48 1 

Average for the Quarter ..| 68 0 33 6 2726 41 6 47 6 45 8 

Average for the Year.....| 72 6 36 0 Chowk 45 10 47 33 45 7% 





STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Months of October, November, 


and- December, 1854.—( Continued Srom p. 872, vol. xvii.) 


































































at Highest Price during Lowest Price during 
Amt. Rent Price on the ‘the Months of the Months of — 
Stocks and Shares. of Paid. ~|--— 

Be 2 Oct. |2Nov.|2Dec.} Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
Consols ease ssteasooesceseses es 550 953 944 932 95% 942 95% 943 908 85h - 
Exchequer Bills ........0+0 sa .-. {63.6d.P.)8s.6d. P.'6s.6¢.P.) 9s. 5. naleQ sR 4e Base lsinai es. dag 

RAILWAYS. 

MOVICHCOME se .ccaeseeausiens cece *k| 100 | 104 105 98 105 107 110% | 103 104 3 
Caledonian .......... * 100 | 62 613 | 524 | 622 | 61g | 6st | 58% | 59% | 498 
Eastern Counties 20 113 113 3 11zZ 1Z 135 114 11g 10% 
Great Northern ............ es 100 874 902 833 903 904 972 87% 873 824 
Great Western ............ - 100 72 714 822 25 va; 84 702 682 683 
London & North-Western] __,, 100° | 102 101% | 1024 | 1023 1024 | 108% | 1003 973 92 
Midland Pic rans acts. ee] ap | 200 =| YOR 48694 | 612 -4-°70E” | Tike 7a 1 eee | Regs uc bas 
Lancashire and Yorkshire] __,, 100 72 Toe 653 723 134 70 70% 69% 57% 
North Staffordshire ...... 20 | 17h} 13h} 132 | 11g | 13% | 18% | 198 | 43s |) q2a 7} 108 
South-Hastern ws... Stock | 100 643 623 604 643 63 663 613 57% 573 
South-Western ......... ct eae 100 83 814 77 834 823 86 Q] 794 72% 
York, Newcastle, & Berwick es 100 78 77 634 784 77% 774 75 43° 61 
York and North Midland.| 100 55 54, 4638 bbe 544 574 53 504 413 
Northern of France ...... 20 16 35 345 34 ars 34. 6 
East ING iecscitecseqees 20 20 23 294 234 93 } Ost 033 a en ont 
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CURRENCY. 


Bank oF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for each Week ended 
on a Saturday, for the Third Quarter of 1854.—(Continued from p. 287.) 


[Compiled from the “ Banker’s Magazine.”’] 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 




















Notes in 








Gold Coin 

































































Notes Government Other Silver 

Date. Issued. pens i f Debt. Securities. Bull es Bullion. 

1854. £ £ & s £ £ 
July 1| 27,483,985 20,098,780 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,483,985 : 

‘ 8| 27,298,660 20,521,240 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,298,660 ora 

- 15} 27,085,945 20,682,965 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,085,945 Se 

3 22] 26,901,010 20,656,525 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,901,010 see 

a 29| 26,771,780 20,514,720 11,015,100 2.984.900 12,771,780 aoa 
August 5] 26,593,700 20,302,465 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,593,700 Ae 

55 12} 26,833,350 20,164,510 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,883,350 a 

eo 19| 27,002,755 20,122,935 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,002,755 Bon 

- 26] 26,943,695 20,947,515 11,015,100 2,984.°00 12,943,695 . 
Sept. 2} 26,688,250 19,851,665 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,688,250 ; 

pe 9| 26,630,110 19,621,950 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,630,110 ne 

a 16| 26,632,810 19,583,385 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,632,810 id 

be 23] 26,589,730 19,296,250 11,015,100 2,984,900 2,589,730 et 

He 30| 26,464,300 19,964,920 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,464,300 ve 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
i : Seven Da 
Proprietors’ Public Other y 1 

Date. Capital. Hest Deposits. Deposits. ath cL a Total Dr, 

1854. £ £ £ £ £ ig 
July 1} 14,553,000 3,229,791 5,315,198 11,119,344 982.681 35,200,014 

% 8| 14,553,000 3,265,820 | 4,948,822 | 19,571,329 | 1,058,431 | 36397,402 

5 15| 14,553,000 3,309,129 SOF 955 11,655,973 1,120,013 33,846,070 

a 221 14,553,000 3,328,532 2,058,785 11,609,399 1,057,234: 82,606,950 

Be 29] 14,553,000 3,339,709 2,302,361 11,124,260 1,039,720 32,355,080 
August 5] 14,553,000 3,429,748 2,847,590 10,609,668 1,056,359 31,996,365 

33 12) 14,553,000 8,438,416 2,990,274 10,153,899 1,043,799 32,179,388 

33 19} 14,553,000 3,450,375 8,891,195 10,380,618 1,074,839 33,350,027 

es 26| 14,553,000 8,395,210 3,974,574 9,975,083 1,060,180 82,957,997 
Sept. 2} 14,553,000 3,689,563 3,996,427 10,402,859 1,032,899 83,674,748 

e 9} 14,553,000 3,694,814 4,342,706 9,766,245 1,059,551 83,416,316 

ne 16] 14,553,000 3,703,852 4,985,233 9,780,712 1,023,575 34,046,372 * 

= 23] 14,553,000 3,710,358 5,863,572 9,768,357 1,021,895 34,416.682 

a 30} 14,558,000 8,719,493 5,786,582 9,924,217 1,030,651 35,014,008 

Government Other Gold and 

Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin, | Total Cr. 

1854. £ £ £ £ £ 
July 1 10,332,795 16,750,401 7,385,205 731,613 35,200,014 

Pe 8 12,977,237 15,920,198 6,777,420 722,547 36,397,402 

a 5 12,470,237 14,234,926 6,402,980 737,927 33,846,070 

ey Q2 11,810,383 13,819,415 6,244,485 732,667 32,606,950 

a 29 11,775,383 13,610,093 6,257,060 712,544 32,855,080 
August 5 11,360,383 13,638,937 6,291,235 705,810 31,996,365 

» 12! 10,680,493 14,101,584 6,668,340 798,471 32,179,388 

i. 19 11,030,873 14,740,797 6,879,820 698,537 33,350,027 

2 26 10,969,279 14,400,809 6,896,180 691,729 82,957,997 
Sept. Q 10,980,029 15,178,013 6,836,585 680,121 33,674,748 

= 9 10,996,955 14,719,492 7,008,160 691,709 83,416,316 

om 16 10,996,955 15,353,432 7,049,425 646,560 34,046,372 

% 23 10,996,955 15,487,091 7 293,480 639,156 34,416,682 

- 30 11,006,210 16,912,843 6,499,380 595,570 35,014,008 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 


Country BANKS. 


Average amount of Promissory Note 
in each week, ended on a Saturday, 


(Continued from page 288.) 


[Compiled from the “ Banker's Magazine.”’] 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


i 





Date. Private Banks. 
1854, £ 
Le) gaat eee 3,605,225 

“ Sicaeagieces 3,638,674 
ee a eee 3,616,687 
55 ee Dealeessounns 3,594,716 
See ones 3,549,765 
Aug. © Siren 3,520,802 
vs Re iaeatetteen 3,499,235 
sp iO eeiaenie yee 3,475,133 
oat SE ORR CM ; 3,481,481 
CDE. Qi somrsenr 8,484,359 
Bf See oS 3,519,473 
95. Opa meat 3,551,070 
oe ene 3,607,334 
‘yal | Secretar Syfolnd tt 





Joint Stock Banks. 





£ 
2,911,504 
2,925,173 
2,930,234 
2,912,966 
2,860,061 
2,829,712 
2,847,759 
2,846,855 
2,852,170 
2,868,860 
2,898,599 
2,952,917 
3,002,763 
3,064,952 





‘[ Mar. 


s in Circulation in England and Wales 
for the Third Quarter of 1854.— 


Total. 


£ 
6,516,729 
6,563,847 
6,546,921 
6,507,682 
6,409,826 
6,350,514 
6,346,994 
6,321,988 
6,333,651 
6,353,219 
6,418,072 
6,503,987 
6,610,097 
6,786,666 








ee oe’ 


Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,607,455; Joint Stock Banks, £3,325,857. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 8th of July, the 5th of August, and the 2nd 
of September, 1854.—( Continued from page 288. ) 






































SCOTLAND. 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1854. £ £ £ : 
July ee eee 1,408,585 2,612,272 4,020,857 
NL) an ar 1,384,162 2,978,413 3,962,575 
a er 1,304,628 2,562,808 3,867,436 
IRELAND. 

Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1854, £ "a fe 
ea i a 2,777,269 3,024,093 5,801,362 
Se 2,806,412 2,807,655 5,614,067 
Ae oes cain 2,729,805 2,847,602 5,577,407 


Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Treland, £6,354,494. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for each Week 


ended on a Saturday, for the Fourth Quarter of 1854. 


[Compiled from the ‘‘ Banker’s Magazine.’’] 








ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 













































































Date Notes Motes a Government Other ea Silver 
: Issued. Pape : Debt. Securities. Bullion, Bullion. 
1854, £ ase. = £ £ os 
Oct 4 26,350,030 19,959,015 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,350,030 ac 
33 14 26,333,410 20,577,965 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,333,410 ee 
$3 Q1 96,813,125 20,866,520 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,818,125 e 
95 28. 27,022,310 20,935,885 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,022,310 Ae 
NOV. =r. 26,969,950 20,603,610 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,969,950 tie 
a aig 26,999,380 20,289,035 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,999,380 
5 18 26,852,420 19,828,270 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,852,420 
3 25 27,102,620 19,749,975 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,102,620 
Dec. Oe 27,244,460 19,616,790 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,244,460 
$5 Cs 27,334,415 19,405,585 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,384,415 
ee Ge 27,369,845 19,039,065 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,369,845 Pode 
5 23°. 27,478,185 19,125,445 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,478,185 a8n6 
33 a0M; 27,180,835 19,401,150 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,180,835 eae 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Date Proprietors’ Best Public Other oe ae Total Dr 
€apital. Deposits. Deposits. dither Billa, 
1854 £ £ £ £ £ c 
Oct 7 14,553,000 3,728,625 5,766,065 9,598,807 1,059,737 34,706,234 
9 14, 14,553,000 3,117,968 2,554,622 11,216,564 1,079,986 $2,522,140 
ry 21 14,553,000 8,125,834 1,893,487 11,702,867 1,115,006 82,390,194 
RS Q8 14,553,000 3,182,547 1,905,513 11,441,511 1,130,644 32,163,215 
Noy. 4. 14,553,000 8,136,875 2,858,100 10,982,023 1,120;999 82,600,997 
35 1 14,553,000 3,166,072 3,525,577 10,243,833 1,114,875 32,602,857 
oF 18 14,553,000 3,172,864 4,465,918 9,685,004 1,070,665 32,946,951 
5 25 14,553,000 3,176,199 4,782,390 9,715,309 1,044,770 83,271,668 
Dec. g 14,553,000 8,121,642 4,994,893 9,759,246 1,052,658 33,481,439 
A 9 14,553,000 9,124,701 5,545,408 9,691,373 1,022,107 38,936,599 
as 16 14,553,000 3,182,089 6,035,675 9,710,512 998,112 84,424,388 
a ee 14,553,000 8,140,652 6,560,414 10,009,957 938,622 35,202,645 
= 30M. 14,553,000 3,152,758 6,695,436 10,558,387 892,118 35,851,694 
Government Other Gold and " 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
2854: £ £ £ £ £ 
Oct ess 11,015,466 16,677,317 6,391,015 622,436 34,706,234 
35 14 11,079,038 15,116,462 5,755,445 571,195 $2,522,140 
i be, sis 14,742,463 5,946,605 687,858 82,990,194 
35 28. 10,960,762 14,556,912 6,086,425 559,116 $2,163,215 
Nov. 4 . 11,524,492 14,155,089 6,366,340 555,076 82,600,997 
55 Te 11,413,016 13,899,081 6,710,345 580,415 32,602,857 
a 18 11,429,871 13,850,566 7,024,150 642,364 82,916,951 
is 25 11,461,703 13,850,146 7,352,645 607,174 83,271,668 
Dec. 2 117,783 13,710,468 7,627,670 325,563 83,481,439 
5 Dis 11,604,267 13,732,473 7,928,830 671,029. 83,906,099 
a all Giese 11,565,237 13,869,287 8,330,780 659,034 34,424,338 
08 11,609,583 14,581,403 8,352,740 658,919 35,202,645 
i; 80 11,611,553 15,806,634 7,779,685 653,822 35,851,694 
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CURRENCY.—Continued, 
_ Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
in each Week ended on a Saturday, for the Fourth Quarter of 1854. 


(Compiled from the “Banker's Magazine.”] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 











1854. £ £ £ 
Oo 3,874,813 3,142,073 7,016,886 
ye ve fe 4,003,952 3,158,997 7,162,949 
a Byemind, 4,005,657 3,132,055 7,137,712 
i eee 3,981,668 3,125,842 7,107,510 
Nov. 4.g8adu. 3,980,027 3,156,359 7,136,386 
SEE eRe. 3,979,549 3,158,733 7,138,282 
Peers: 3,926,372 . 3,126,001 7,052,373 
fs, OS Medea. 3,898,704 3,098,501 6,997,205 
Bec 2 tehdds. 3,885,306 3,095,978 6,981,284 
ie Ol eke 3,850,702 3,077,421 6,928,123 
ae eat 3,829,606 3,057,878 6,887,484 
ES eA 3,830,616 3,059,677 6,890,293 


Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,607,455 ; Joint Stock Banks, £3,325,857. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Four Weeks ended the 28th October, the 25th November, and 
the 23rd December, 1854. 












































SCOTLAND. 
Four Weeks ended £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1854. £ £ £ 
Det. (28 secdcicccsss 1,454,939 2,727,185 4,182,128 
1. a 1,543,601 2,908,304 4,451,908 
Ce 2 ae 1,522,168 2,793,922 4,316,095 
Se 
IRELAND. 
a a eee 
Four Weeks ended £5 and above. Under £5, Total. 
io, £ £ £ 
ite (QB wake 2,995,724 3,347,355 6,343,081 
INGY. 23 chosccede 3,055,594 3,602,717 6,658,312 
COPS hihi 2,984,835 3,737,812 6,722,649 


See 
| Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354 ,494, 
SSC Se LS SSS NANG ASI SSID 





QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


SEL PESTICALT SOCIETY. 


JUNE, 1855. 


Twenty-first Anniversary Meeting of the Statistical Society. 
Session 1854-55, 


[Held at No. 12, St. James’s Square, London, Thursday, 15th March, 1855.] 


THomas Tooxr, Esq., V.P., in the Char. 


Tre Circular convening the Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
Dr. Guy, one of the Honorary Secretaries, read the following Report 
of the Council on the progress of the Society during the past year:— 


Report of the Council. 


Twenty years have now elapsed since the Statistical Society held 
its first Anniversary Meeting, and received the congratulations of 
the Council on its then state and prospects. Its subsequent pro- 
gress, as set forth in successive annual reports, has fully justified the 
sanguine expectations then entertained. 

The Society now consists of 353 Members, exclusive of Foreign 
Honorary, and Corresponding Members, which number has under- 
gone little change since the last Anniversary Meeting. Fourteen 
new Fellows have been elected; eight have resigned; and nine have 
died. The withdrawals from the Society have been below, but the 
deaths above, the average. 

The income of the Society for the year ending the 31st December, 
1854, falls short by less than 30/. of the very large receipts of the 
previous year. This slight falling-off is partly accounted for by the 
small amount of arrears left to be collected, and partly by the total 
absence from the column of receipts of compositions, which amounted 
for the year 1853 to 1057. The finances of the Society have, on the 
other hand, been recruited by the addition of upwards of 100/. to an 
item to which the Council have great satisfaction in adverting. At 
their last Anniversary Meeting they had occasion to invite the 
special attention of the Fellows to the increasing sale of the Journal, 
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as evidenced by the receipts for the last three years; and they looked 
forward to a still further increase, in consequence of the publication 
of the Index. In this expectation the Council are happy to say that 
they have not been disappointed, for the receipts from this source 
have been more than sufficient to supply the deficit which an absence 
of compositions would have left. The sales of the Society’s Journals, 
which realized 502. on the average of the six years ending 1851, 
701. in 1852, and 90/. in 1858, yielded in 1854 no less than 1521, 
exclusive of the Index, which created a new source of income to the 
amount of 457. These two sources of income combined carried to 
the credit of the Society no less than 1971. 

At the period of the last Anniversary Meeting the Index was 
passing through the press, and the Council ventured to anticipate 
such a demand for it as would enable them to defray the expense of 
its publication without incurring any fresh liability. This anticipa- 
tion also has been fulfilled, and more speedily than might have 
been expected; for, in addition to the receipt of 45/7. trom the 
sales of the Index itself, there is every reason to believe that 
the receipt of upwards of 100/. for sales of Journals in 1853 and 
1854, in excess of the receipt of previous years, is directly traceable 
to the publication of the Index.. A calculation based upon this 
assumption shows that the publication of the Index has entailed no 
expense upon the Society; while the remaining copies constitute a 
valuable property, and a powerful inducement to Fellows of the 
Society and purchasers of the Journal to complete their sets. The 
Council are aware that much of the success which has attended this 
financial experiment is due to the active and zealous services of 
Mr. Cheshire, the Acting Secretary of the Society. 

The expenditure of the Society has fallen short of that of the pre- 
vious year by 34d. The Society’s liabilities which, on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1853, amounted to 1851. 2s. 9d., were reduced on the last day of 
1854 to the single liability, since discharged, of 1111. 9s. 2d., due to 
the Society’s printer. The Council have reason to hope that the 
balance-sheet for the year ending the 3lst December, 1855, will be 
found free from any entry under this head. ‘This freedom from debt 
might have been realized, in accordance with the hope expressed Ly 
the Council last year, in the balance-sheet now presented to the 
Society, had it not been for the accidental absence of Compositions. 
Encouraged by the satisfactory state of the Society’s finances, the 
Council have sanctioned an expenditure of 451., for the preparation 
of a Catalogue of the books in the Librarv. This Catalogue, which 
they have entrusted to the able and experienced hands of Mr. 
Wheatley, by whom the valuable Index to the first fifteen volumes of 
the Society’s Journal was compiled, is now complete, and is submit- 
ted to the Meeting. The following extracts from a Report given in 
to the Council by Mr. Wheatley will explain the principle on which 
this very valuable Catalogue has been compiled. “The library con- 
tains 2,000 distinct works, including Tracts, but exclusive of Bluc 
Books; and 2,600 volumes. The Catalogue is arranged in one general 
Alphabet, the library itself being arranged in classes on the shelves. 
Hach work has but one principal descriptive entry. This entry is 
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subject to which they relate. Short classifications of the subjects on 

-which the books in the Library treat, are introduced, referring to the 
names of the Authors in the same General Alphabet, thereby uniting 
the advantages of the alphabetical and classified systems. The Tracts 
are bound up in six collections, or series, corresponding with the 
system of arrangement adopted with the books upon the shelves ; 
and they are referred to in the Catalogue by number of Series, 
number of Volume, and number of Tract. Periodical Literature 
and Books of Reference form classes or divisions by themselves.”’ 
Material improvements in the arrangement of the books, and con- 
siderable additions to the Library, have been made during the pro- 
gress of this very useful work; and much attention has been given 
to the completion of defective sets, and the binding of the more valu- 
able books. The improvement which has been effected in the Library 
itself, and in the rooms of the Society, is too considerable not to have 
attracted the attention of the Fellows. 

Considerable additions have been made to the Library during the 
past year, partly by purchase and partly by donation. Among the 
more considerable donors the Council would mention, as deserving of 
special acknowledgment, the India Board, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
Monsieur Quetelet, and Dr. Edward Jarvis, who has forwarded a third 
and fourth collection of Statistical and Official publications from 
America. The Council would also make special mention of the 
kindness of Lord Romney, in presenting the Society with one of the 
volumes of the Finance Reports of the United Kingdom, much needed 
to complete their set. They would also take this opportunity of 
stating that the Reports for the years 1814 and 1815 are ‘still 
wanting. a 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society held since the last Anni- 
versary have been unusually well attended; and several interesting 
communications have been read and discussed. ach of the four sub- 
divisions into which the general science of Statistics was divided by the 
Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Cambridge, in the year preceding the foundation of 
this Society, namely, “1. Economical Statistics, 2. Political Statis- 
tics, 8. Medical Statistics, 4. Moral and Intellectual Statistics, has 
been illustrated by these communications. To the division of Econo- 
mical Statistics belong Dr. Guy’s paper, “On the relation of the 
Price of Wheat to the Revenue derived from Customs and Excise ;”’ 
Mr. Danson’s able paper on “ Our Commerce with Russia in Peace 
and War;’” Mr. Minasi’s paper, “ On a Decimal System of Coinage ;”’ 
Dr. Waddilove’s paper, “On the effect of the Recent Orders in 
Council in relation to British, Russian, and Neutral Commerce eg? 
and Mr. Newmarch’s valuable communication, “On the Loans raised 
by Mr. Pitt during the first French War, 1793-1801, with some 
statements in defence of the Methods of Funding employed.” All 
these communications, from their direct bearing on questions of the 
highest interest to the Politician and Statesman, might have been 
classed with equal propriety under the second head of Political 
Statistics, to which division Mr. William Tayler’s “ Statistical and 
Historical View of the Statutes of the Realm” may also be referred. 
To the subdivision of Medical Statistics belongs Mr. Angus’s com- 
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munication, “On the Movement of the Population, Mortality, and 
Fatal Diseases in London in the last fourteen years.” Under the 
head of Moral and Intellectual Statistics, the paper by the Reverend 
Robert Everest, “ On Pauperism and Crime in the United States of 
America,” and that by. Mr. Horace Mann, “ On the Statistical Posi- 
tion of Religious Bodies in England and Wales,” would have to be 
placed. Mr. Bell’s paper on the “ Statistics of the Colony of Vic- 
toria,’ and Mr. Welton’s paper on the “Statistics of the United 
States of America,” must be arranged in a class of General Statistics, 
for which the classification just quoted makes no provision. Before 
leaving this portion of their Report the Council would advert to the 
bearing which many of the communications now enumerated have 
upon the most interesting and important questions of the day. ‘To 
this circumstance may doubtless be attributed the growing estimation 
in which the Society is held; and it was for the purpose of throwing 
light upon such questions—for the purpose of procuring, arranging, 
and publishing “facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of Society’—that the Statistical Society was originally 
founded. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
met at Liverpool in September, 1854, under the Presidency of the 
Earl of Harrowby, was distinguished by the success that attended 
the Statistical Section, over which Thomas Tooke, Esq., F'.R.S., one 
of the Vice-Presidents of this Society, presided; no less than by the 
great prominence given to the science of Statistics in the able and 
eloquent inaugural address of the noble Chairman. Several] valuable 
papers read at that Meeting have already appeared in the pages of 
our Journal, and others still remain in reserve. Those who have 
been so fortunate as to hear or peruse the inaugural address delivered 
by the Earl of Harrowby on the occasion referred to, will rejoice 
that the noble Earl has consented a third time to fill the office of 
President of the Statistical Society. 

Amidst so many subjects of congratulation the Council revert 
with extreme regret to the losses which the Society has lately sus- 
tained by the decease of several of its Members. The list of the 
Foreign Honorary Members of the Society has been deprived of the 
distinguished name of Leon Faucher, and of that of M. Bergsoe, of 
Copenhagen, of which two names the latter was added only last 
year. 

The Society has also to regret the loss of one of its distinguished 
Members, who had belonged to it from its very foundation, The 
Reverend Richard J ones, ex-Professor of Political Economy in King’s 
College, and the still more severe loss of another of its original 
Members, Mr. Joseph Hume. The Society will share with the Council, 
the Legislature, and the Country, the regret with which they have re- 
ceived the announcement of the decease of one who, during a long 
lite of sustained industry, undeviating integrity, and watchful care 
of the public interests, did so much to demonstrate the value of 
accurate statistical information, and to apply it to the purposes of 
good government. 

The Earl of Harrowby, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
expressed his delight that the Society was ina good financial position, 
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and that the sale of the Journal continued to increase. Some one 
advocated a few years ago that the Journal should be suspended; 
but he (the noble lord) was of opinion that, whatever might be 
sacrificed, that should be retained. It was the great link that bound 
together the present and the absent Members of the Society, and 
would prove eminently useful to the moralists and legislators of 
future ages. By means of that Journal the Society was sending out 
from day to day very valuable records, of which posterity would reap 
the fruit. The importance of the Society was increasing every day. 
It was clear that parliament was becoming more and more unfitted 
for the complete discussion of great questions, which required calm 
and lengthened consideration. Parliament was overwhelmed with 
business, and it was not to be expected that, under such cireum- 
stances, 500 or 600 men could meet and discuss philosophically those 
great and abstruse subjects with which it was the duty of the Society 
to deal. One of the great functions of the Society was to prepare 
matters for that great assembly, and that duty it appeared to be 
performing well. The Society was, moreover, instructing the public 
mind. Let them take, for instance, that valuable Paper which was 
read by Mr. Newmarch a few evenings ago, on the subject. of the 
loans raised by Mr. Pitt, and he would ask whether the publication of 
that valuable essay was not conferring an immense benefit upon par- 
liament and the public? The exertions of the Society were not 
confined to political matters. It embraced all other subjects having 
a direct bearing on the well-being of society, and it would have been 
well if some of our soldiers and sailors had availed themselves of 
he information it had circulated. There would not then have been 
that awful sacrifice of life which had been caused by ignorance and 
blundering. 

Colonel Sykes seconded the adoption of the Report, together with 
the abstract of receipts and payments, and balance sheet of assets 
and liabilities. He expressed his entire concurrence in the observa- 
tions of Lord Harrowby, and added that he thought some of the 
dogmas of political economy might be placed on less questionable 
bases than those upon which they now stood, by a careful review and 
collation of the facts that it had been the duty of the Statistical 
Society to place before the public in the seventeen volumes of its 
Journal. Legislation founded upon assumptions could only be 
speculative, and might be injurious to the community ; but compre- 
hensive statistics necessarily produced generalizations, and consequent 
safety, in the initiation and adaptation of new laws. 

Lord Ebrington bore testimony to the great value of the Society 
to public men, on account of the fulness and impartiality with which 
the subjects brought under its notice were investigated and discussed. 
It was quite a mistake to suppose that ail questions brought before 
Parliament were, or could be, fully or fairly debated, since there were 
frequently elements in the consideration of questions which it did not 
suit the tactics of either party to touch, to say nothing of those with 
which the speakers were imperfectly acquainted. 

A ballot was then taken for the President, Council, and Officers 


for the year ensuing, and the following was declared to be the 
List ;— j 
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President. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Harrowby, F.R.S. 


Council. 
James Bird, M.D. *Herman Merivale, Esq. 
Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. Horace Mann, Esq. 





The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Ebring- | William Newmarch, Esq. 

ton, M.P. The Right Hon. Lord Overstone 
William Farr, Esq. The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
The Right Hon. Charles William, Earl| Oxford, F.R.S. 

Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset 
James William Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. Pakington, Bart., M.P. 
The Right Hon. W. Ewart Gladstone, | Robert Aglionby Slaney, Esq. 

M-P., D:C.L. *T. H. Sutton Sotheron, Esq., M.P. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. *The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby | Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 


James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 


Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. Lord Harry George Vane, M.P. 

*John Gellibrand Hubbard, Esq. *John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

Charles Jellicoe, Esq. *The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe, F.R.S. 
William Golden Lumley, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Wodehouse 


The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.G.S. | The Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell 
* Those marked thus are New Members. 


Treasurer. 
William Farr, Esq. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Augustus Guy, M.B. | William Newmarch, Esq. 
William Golden Lumley, Esq. 


Lord Stanley, M.P., in moving a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President, Council, and Officers, for their services during the past 
year, congratulated the Society on its increased and increasing 
usefulness. He thought some means ought to be adopted for making 
its operations better known, especially amongst members of the legis- 
lature, who were deeply interested in the questions it investigated, 
He thought also that people who took an interest in public affairs 
should be made more extensively acquainted with what the Society 
was doing. For himself he would say, he had no idea of the practical 
value of the Society in reference to the public affairs of the day, prior 
to becoming a member of it, and he was afraid that many others 
participated in that ignorance. The journals of the Society contained 
most valuable information; but at present he believed their perusal 
was almost altogether confined to those who took an interest in 
statistics, and already appreciated their importance. As regarded 
the Society itself, its present position was highly satisfactory, and 
reflected the greatest credit on those who had been intrusted with its 
management. 

Mr. Tottie seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Lord Ebrington, M.P., then moved, and Mr. Lodge seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, and the meeting separated. sp: 
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On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the Hirst French War, 
1793-1801; with some statements in defence of the Methods of 
Funding employed. By Wint1am Newmancu, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, on Monday, the 19th of February, 1855.] 


In discussing this subject, I shall consider in succession the following 

topics :— 

1.—GENERAL IMPRESSIONS entertained of Mr. Pirr’s Policy as regards the Loans 
raised from 1793 to 1801. 

11.—Specific allegations against Mr. Pirr, and some suggested Answers. 

ui.—The Oursreak of the War, Ist February, 1793.—The Political Events 
which immediately led to it. 

1v.—CoMMERCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS, and Scarcity, in the early part of 1793. 

v.—The First Loan of the War of 4,500,000/. in March, 1793.—Its History 
and its Terms. f 

vi.—Statement of the SEVEN FURTHER Loans, which it is proposed to examine in 
detail.—The 11,000,000. of February, 1794.—The Floating Debt of Navy 
Bills. 

vi1.—The 18,000,000/. of Ist February, 1795.—The condemnation by Mr. Fox of 
the ADVANCES made to the EMPEROR. 

vit1.—The 18,000,000/. of December, 1796.—The Committee of Inquiry with 
reference to it. 

1x.—The Larce Funpine of Navy and Exchequer Bills in November, 1796.— 
Failure of the attempt to accomplish the operation in the 4 and 5 Per Cents. 

x.—Gloomy state of affairs 1796-97.—LoyaLty LOAN of 18,000,000/. in December, 
1796.—Its History, Terms, and the Loss entailed by it on the Subscribers.— 
Loan of April, 1797. 

X1,—GENERAL ConcLusions, justified by the foregoing Derarts.—Those Conclu- 
sions are in Favour of Mr. Pirr. 

xu.—The Dirricuttigs which prevented LARGE TAXATION, 1793-1798.—Rapid 
succession of Bap Harvests, but great efforts made. 

x111.—Great Influence produced by false Calculations of the weakness of the 
Enemy, and by false reliance on the Sinkine Funp.—Testimony of Mr. 
Burke and Lorp GRENVILLE. 

xIV.—Statement of the QuESTION as regards the CoMPARATIVE ELIGIBILITY of 
contracting Loans in Low Rare and Hiew Rate Funds. 

xv.—The strong Pracrican ConsipERations in favour of preferring Consois 
or a Low Rate Fund. ; 

xvi.—The Comparative Resutrs of the rwo Meruops as applied to the Ten 
Largest Loans, 1793-1801. 

xv11.—The Same as regards the Loan of 8,000,000/. of March, 1847. 

Be Pirr’s Doctrines relative to Ratstine War Suppuizs within the 

EAR, 


I.— General Impressions entertained of Mr. Pitt’s policy as regards the 
Loans raised from 1798 to 1801. 


Among those persons who by taste or occupation are led to interest 
themselves in questions relating to the General Finance of the country, 
and. especially in questions relating to the Funding System and the 
National Debt, I believe it would be difficult to find many who are 
not prepared to express very strong censure of the financial policy of 
Mr. Pitt, during the first French War of 17 93—1802, as that policy 
was displayed in the contraction of Loans. 
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The intemperate accusations of a period of violent contest between 
political parties, holding scarcely an opinion in common, have, as 
regards Mr. Pitt’s measures of finance, survived to subsequent gene- 
rations; and it is not altogether to our credit that we should con- 
tinue to repeat the abstract censures originated by the enemies of 
Mr. Pitt, and neglect almost wholly to make ourselves familiar with 
the real nature of those extreme practical difficulties which were cer- 
tainly considered by the public who supported Mr. Pitt as a complete 
peek of the financial expedients he found himself compelled to 
employ. 

War was declared against England and Holland by the National 
Convention on the 1st February, 1793: and the definitive treaty of 
Peace was signed at Amiens on the 25th March, 1802. On the first 
of these dates the funded capital of the Debt was 288—on the second 
574 Millions Sterling ; during nine years of war therefore the funded 
capital of the Debt was increased by 336 Millions. Mr. Pitt ceased 
to be Premier a year before the Peace, or on the 17th of March, 
1801; but in reality his was the mind which devised the system, in 
accordance with which these 336 Millions were added to the Debt. 

Now for this amount of debt inscribed the actual sum received 
in money was about 223 Millions; or, in general terms, only two- 
thirds of the capital created; and hence arises the censure and the 
accusation. I pass over all that part of the controversy which relates 
to the policy and the management of the War, and therefore over all 
those questions which relate to the plan of opposing the enemy by 
subsidies of money to Continental Allies, and I confine myself to the 
censures and the accusations which have been, and are, directed 
against the manner in which this great debt was contracted. 


II.—Specifiec allegations against Mr. Pitt, and some suggested Answers. 


Jt is said, then, that there were two capital faults, viz., ignorance 
of some of the simplest rules of finance ;—and gross extravagance in 
the manner in which the Loans were brought into the market. 

Tt is laid down as a fundamental rule, obligatory on all finance 
ministers in this country,—and as especially binding on Mr. Pitt,— 
that all Loans shall be raised at the market rate of interest at the 
time ;—that the amount of capital funded shall in no way exceed the 
capital actually raised in money ;—and that consequently it is the 
duty of the Minister practically to disregard any considerations of 
difficulty to the Exchequer, arising from the proposal of novel terms 
in a straitened money market, or of excessive pressure to a commu- 
nity already suffering from inordinate burdens and extreme dangers. 

Tt is alleged that Mr. Pitt systematically violated these canons 
of finance, and violated them without any sufficient necessity, and 
certainly, it is said, without any compensating advantage. In point 
of fact there have been, and I dare say there are, persons who believe 
that the whole of the 103 millions of debt—which represent the 
difference between the money received and the capital created—was 
a loss to the country of the grossest and most gratuitous kind; 
a loss wholly unrelieved by any trace of justification or deduction. 

The real gravity of the charge, however, is found in those quarters 
where, with great force and ingenuity of reasoning, it is urged—that 
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it was the duty of Mr. Pitt to have raised the loans of the First 
French. War in strict accordance with the principle of paying a rate 
of interest for each loan equal to the market value of money at the 
time; and, adopting such a course, to have enabled the country, on 
the return of peace, to have materially reduced the annual rate of 
interest, and therefore the annual charge of the debt. And further, 
that it was not less his plain policy than his distinct duty to have 
raised a very much larger portion of the Supplies within the year; 
and in that manner, especially during the earlier years of the War, 
to have avoided those onerous loans which have descended to our- | 
selves unredeemed and perhaps but little susceptible of redemption. 
In referring to the party which holds these views I would be 
understood to do so with great respect. It includes names of the 
greatest eminence; and if I venture to call in question their opinions 
on the subject now under discussion, I do so for the specific reason 
that, as far as I can judge, those opinions have been formed on abstract 
grounds, and not after a careful examination of the particular facts 
and circumstances which marked the whole of the period from 1793 
to 1801, and placed Mr. Pitt in situations of financial difficulty, 
which were wholly new, and happily since then have had no 
parallel. 
Tam sanguine enough to suppose that such a careful examina- 
tion as I have just mentioned will show in a very decisive manner 
—(1) That it would have been practically impossible to have 
raised most of Mr. Pitt’s loans in the amounts, and at the times re- 
quired, if the principle of borrowing at par had been enforced : 
(2.) That even if the money had been raised in Five per cent., instead 
of mainly in Three per cent. Stock, the difficulties would have been 
frequently excessive, and in every case the rate of interest, and there- 
fore the annual charge, very considerably higher: (3.) That when the 
facts are properly examined there is no adequate justification for 
imputing extravagance to the Minister, as regards the manner in 
which the loans were raised; nor for believing that in the contracts 
actually entered into, the country did not obtain the full benefit of 
whatever bond fide competition could be excited among persons qua- 
lified by wealth and character to afford proper security for a punctual 
fulfilment of their engagements: (4.) That in the anxious and 
difficult situation of this country during most of the years of the 
Revolutionary War it was a consideration so pressing as to become a 
necessity of the first order, not to increase, even by the smallest 
avoidable amount, the pressure of the existing taxes: and (5.) That 
ag a general result it was not possible, with a due regard to the 
exigences of the time—especially during the six years 1793-98, both 
inclusive—to raise within the year by means of old and new taxes a ~ 
larger revenue than was actually obtained. 





Tl1l.—The Outbreak of the War 1st February, 1793.—The Political 
Events which immediately led to tt. 


We can hardly commence an examination of the financial mea- 
sures of the War without first referring to some of the principal cir- 
cumstances affecting this country at the time of its outbreak in the 
second month of 1793. 
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The message from the King to Parliament which, onthe 28th of 
January, 1793, accompanied a copy of the correspondence between 
Lord Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, and M. Chauvelin. (the: per- 
sonage who had communicated with the British Government on the 
part of France since the dethronement of Louis XVI., in the 
August previously) described the hostile steps then adopted as 
“measures necessary for opposing views of agerandizement and 
“ambition on the part of France, which would be at all times dan- 
“gerous to the general interests of Europe, but are peculiarly so 
“when connected with the promulgation of principles which lead to 
“the violation of the most sacred duties, and are utterly subversive 
“of the peace and order of all civilized society;’’ and it would be 
difficult perhaps to describe in language more free from ambiguity 
the real origin of the War which was then entered upon by Great 
Britain. It was a War which could be no longer avoided, if this 
country was to exert any influence in restraining the power of France 
within its former limits; and in any degree repress that violent 
democratic fanaticism which led the revolutionary party to enter 
upon a career of foreign propagandism, subversive, as the Message 
said, of the peace and order of all civilized society. 

This country and Holland were the last of the leading powers of 
Europe to take up arms against France; and if it had not been for 
the atrocious measures which had marked the conduct of the Jacobin 
party, during the nine or ten months immediately preceding the out- 
break of the War, it may be considered certain that there would have 
been no departure from the scrupulous neutrality which Great 
Britain had observed since the Assembly of the States General in 
May, 1789. 

Tt is too much the habit to forget that the character and aspect 
of the Revolution became seriously changed for the worse after 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1791; and when, in consequence of the fatal decree which 
disqualified the members of that body from being again elected, the 
supreme power passed into the hands of the obscure and penniless 
adventurers who composed the great majority of the second chamber 
which arose out of the Revolution, and which, under the name of the 
Legislative Assembly, commenced its sittings on the 1st October, 
1791. This representative body continued in existence for a few 
weeks short of a year (to the 20th September, 1792), or until the 
meeting of that third chamber which, under the name of the National 
Convention, has left behind it one of the most terrible histories 
which has come down to us in an authentic form. 

But if the crisis reached its culminating point under the Con- 
vention, we must in justice not forget that the seeds of nearly 
all the subsequent crimes and mischiefs were sown during the 
eleven months from October, 1791, to September, 1792, and in this 
interval, the Legislative Assembly held in its hands the fate of 
France and the peace of Europe. Mignet is not an historian likely 
to bear testimony against the popular cause of the Revolution; but 
even he confesses that “l’ceuvre de Assemblée Constituante périt 
moins par ses défauts que par les coups des factions. Placée 
entre laristocratie et la multitude, elle fut attaquée par l'une ct 
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enyahie par l’autre.”” It was under the Legislative Assembly that 
the Feuillant Ministry was turned out (March, 1792); and the 
Girondist Ministry, which took its place, led or compelled by the riot 
of the 20th June (1792), the massacre of the Swiss Guard of the 
10th August, and the still more terrible massacre in the prisons of 
the 2nd September—to commit itself to those ultimate measures for 
the destruction of royalty, and the delegation of absolute power to 
the mob of Paris, which, in the course of a very short time, intro- 
duced anarchy and violence into every department of the State. 

The first measure of the National Convention was an unanimous 
vote (20th September, 1792) for the abolition of royalty,—the estab- 
lishment gf a republic,—and the declaration that that year was the 
“Year I. of the French Republic.” Louis and his family were 
already in prison, and the great spectacle of the autumn of 1792 was 
the debates which preceded the arraignment of the King, and which 
intervened between the trial and the execution. ‘That execution took 
place on the 21st of January, 1793, and it was this event which, so 
far as this country was concerned, suddenly converted a previous 
neutrality into a state of declared war. 

I say suddenly converted; for there is abundant evidence to 
prove that so firmly persuaded were all classes of the determination 
of Mr. Pitt to preserve peace as long as possible, that in no 
branch of trade was there the least appearance of doubt or sus- 
pense on the ground of apprehended war, till within a few weeks 
of the actual outbreak; and until it became obvious that with 
an incendiary government, like that which had possessed itself 
of power in France, it would be impossible for this country to 
remain on friendly or even neutral terms. Even go late as the 
20th December, 1792, five weeks only before the outbreak of the 
War, the vote taken for the Sea and Land forces for the year 1793 
was for only 20,000 seamen and 5000 marines for the Navy, at 
a cost of 1,300,000/. ;—and for 17,344 men for the Army, at a cost of 
579,174. When war had been declared, the addition made (11th of 
February, 1793) to the Navy was 20,000 men (1,040,0002.), and to 
the Army 9,945 men (437,8377.) ; additions which subsequent expe- 
rience bitterly taught us were far too small. 

There can be no reasonable question but that our calculations 
on continued peace had led to such a reduction of establishments - 
that when hostilities had to be commenced in 1793 we were, in the 
most emphatic sense, unprepared to carry them on with vigour; and 
if further evidence had been required on this point, it has been 
recently furnished by the publication of the correspondence and 
paper of General Sir Harry Calvert,* who, as aide-de-camp to the 

uke of York, in the campaigns of 1793 and 17 94-5, is a perfectly © 
competent witness. 


IV.—Commercial Embarrassment, and Scarcity, in the early 
part of 1798. 


The War commenced under circumstances of ereat internal 
embarrassment in this country. 


* “ Journals and Correspondence of General Sir Harr t m 
: : y Calvert, Bart.” Edited 
by kis son, Sir Harry Verney, Bart.—(Hurst and Blackett) 1853. ‘ : 
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The Harvest of 1792 was the third of the dark series of seasons 
of deficient produce which marked the fourteen years from 1789 to 
1802 (both inclusive). The harvests of 1789 and 1790 had been 
defective, but that of 1792 was seriously unfavourable. At the end 
of September (1792) the price of wheat had risen to 53s. 4d. (from 
40s. 11d.), and on the 9th of November following exportation was 
prohibited, and importation was allowed at a low duty. 

But there was aggravated Mercantile Discredit as well as Scarcity. 
“Immediately preceding the declaration of war,’ says Mr. Tooke 
(Hist. i., page 176), “there was a great revulsion and derangement 
“of commercial credit, not only in this country but in the principal 
“ trading cities of the continent of Europe.” Of that discredit the 
‘War was in no sense the origin. It arose out of a train of causes 
of a special nature and of long continuance. The failures began in 
November, 1792,—“ When,” says MacPherson, “there were no fewer 
than 105 ; and there were very few months in all the years preceding 
1792 wherein the Gazette, that doleful register of commercial mis- 
carriage, had exhibited above the half of that number.’ (dAznals, iv., 
254). The War did not of course tend to relieve embarrassments 
already so chronic. “The unprecedented number of bankruptcies 
“in November,’ I again quote MacPherson, as a contemporary 
of the period, “was prodigiously exceeded by the number and 
amount of those which took place in the spring and summer of this 
wear (1793), viz. : 7 

105 in March, 1793 158 in June, 1793 
, 209 ,, May of 108 ,, July ,, 
$684) April. a: +); 

“ Many houses of the most extensive dealings and most established 
* eredit failed, and their fall involved vast numbers of their corres- 
“ pondents and connexions in all parts of the country. In the general 
“ distress and dismay every-one looked on his neighbour with caution, 
“af not suspicion. It was impossible to raise any money upon the 
“ security of machinery and shares in canals, for the value of such 
“ property seemed to be annihilated in the gloomy apprehensions of 
“ the sinking state of the country, its commerce, and manufactures ; 
“and those who had any money, not knowing where they could place 
“it with safety, kept it unemployed and locked it up in their 
; cotiers.” 

There is abundant collateral testimony that this dismal picture 
is not overcharged. To the failures of the merchants and manu- 
facturers was added the still more disastrous failure of numerous 
Country Banks.* 

In April (1793) the distress became so severe that it was neces- 
sary for the Government to apply extraordinary measures of relief; 
and at a meeting of merchants at the Mansion House on the 23rd 
(April), it was agreed to apply to Mr. Pitt to advance Exchequer 
Bills on the security of goods, and merchandize, and other property. 
Parliament was accordingly applied to, and on the 29th (April), 


* ‘The total number of Bankruptcies was as follows :— 
LA aia 769 of which 1 was a Country Bank. 
bi gee od ea meg Bs Pe 
Ve oe ee 1,956 », 26 were Country Banks. 
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Exchequer Bills to the extent of 5,000,000/. were ordered to be applied 
as advances;* and it is exceedingly discreditable to the Opposition that 
they attempted to convert even this obvious and imperative measure 
of interference, into a ground of charge against the Minister and into 
a source of party triumph. Mr. Fox thought it worth while to 
contend seriously that the proposal to make temporary advances to 
merchants on ample security, and at a high rate of interest, was 
even in the midst of such a crisis, a violation of the Constitution, 
and a suspicious means of placing undue power in the hands of 
the Executive. The measure, however, was perfectly successful, and 
in point of fact, the moral effect produced by the assurance that 
assistance could be obtained prevented in most cases, any assistance 
being applied for. | 


V.—TDhe First Loan of the War of 4,500,0001. in March, 1793.—Tts 
History and its Terms. 

‘We are now in a condition to trace the history of the First Loan 
raised by Mr. Pitt on the opening of the war. 

The amount of that Loan was 4,500,000/., and it was raised in 
3 per cent. Consols, at the rate of 727. money for every 100. Stock, 
or according to the more convenient mode of quoting the terms of 
such transactions—138/. 16s. Stock for every 100/. Money, and the 
rate of interest therefore to the lender was 4J. 3s. 4d. per cent. per — 
annum. ‘The bargain for the Loan was concluded between the llth - 
and 17th of March, 1793. 

It is important to have before us a statement of the quantity of 
Funded Debt standing under the different denominations of Stock, on 
the 5th of January, 1793, or at the time when this loan was contracted, 
and such a statement will be found in the following figures :— 


Amount of the Funded Debt of Great Britain as it stood on 5th January, 1798. 
(Compiled from Dr. Hamilton, p. 819.) 








Funds. Stock. Stock. 
o per cent. Console. /.201..54.05 2) £107,400,000 
S £5 Reduced ..g..cith6. cee 41,540,000 £ 
148,940,000 
3 per cent. South Sea Stock and Annuities ........... 24,065,000 
aes 3 e gempamaties Roe cess a aurea Mewiachen 1,919,000 
3 se Armaities, 1726 ke coh aremevemne 1,000,000 
VEU SECIS OFT C1 01s Oa eae ee eee ee ome wn 11,686,000 
187,610,000 
APE CEM OH SOIS tos. dfoiancy bac. stpysts seeesel dhdventcon doe 32,750,060 
5 Pe ANG a, set one sans EMA Aaja SPeneeaeee 17,869,000 


238,229,000 


ee aa 





The tetal annual charge for annuities of various kinds, existing on 5th January, 
1793, was 1,293,000/.; and of this sum, as far as can be ascertained, 680,000/. 
were ‘“ Long Annuity,”’ expiring 5th January, 1860. The remaining 613,000/. were 
annuities for lives and short terms. At, say, 20 years’ purchase, the 680,000/. per 
annum Long Annuities would represent a capital of 13,600,0002. 


It is very material to observe upon this statement, that the two 
great descriptions of Stock, the 3 per cent. Consols and the 3 per 
cent. Reduced amounted to more than 60 per cent. of the total of. 
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the funded debt; and that the 4 and 5 Per Cents. were of compa- 
ratively small amount. j 

The First Loan of 4,500,0001. now in question has been very 
severely criticised, as being at a single leap, a gross departure 
from sound principles. It is said that the Loan ought to have been 
negotiated by open or individual subscription; and ought to have been 
raised in either 4 or 5 per cent. stock. Now what are the facts ? 

On the 11th of March, 1793, Mr. Pitt laid the Budget before the 
House in a speech full of detail, and after showing that the deficiency 
in the Ways and Means was 4,500,000J. he added, that he proposed to 
raise that sum by “individual loans, but the particular terms of such 
“loans he had not specified, nor even his desire of entering into them 
“at all till the accounts were fairly before the House, and every one 
“ apprized of the state of the revenue of the country.” He then read 
a figured statement, in which he estimated that the money could 
be obtained at the rate of 75 per cent. Mr. Pitt’s speech concluded 
with an appeal for the support of the House under the trying cir- 
cumstances of the country ; and this gave Mr. Sheridan an opportunity 
for saying “that the speech contained little novelty in it, except the 
“novelty of introducing, on a day devoted to figures, all the arts of 
“ declamation. The right honourable gentleman had suddenly laid 
“ down his pencil and slate, as it were, and grasping his truncheon, 
“had finished with an harangue, more calculated for the general of 
“an army going to storm a French redoubt than a minister of finance 
“discussing accounts in the sober hour of calculation with the 
“stewards and attorneys of a burdened and patient people.” 

On the 17th March, 1793, Mr. Pitt stated to the House the terms 

of the loan (already given above), and he said that he had desired 
to raise the money in 4 and 5 per cents., but had found it imprac- 
ticable to do so. He admitted that the actual terms were more 
onerous than he had expected, but he had had no choice, for he had 
received tenders from only one set of persons. After a few general 
objections from Mr. Fox, the subject dropped. 
_ We find the same statement in substance in the very useful work 
by Mr. Grellier,* who says, “ It was originally intended to have raised 
“this loan in 4 or 5 per cent. stock, but the embarrassed state of 
“commercial credit having caused a scarcity of money, the Minister 
“ only received offers from one set of subscribers; and ag they pre- 
“ferred 3 per cents.,it was judged expedient to conclude the bargain 
“in that stock, at the price of 72, although that price was between 
“4 and 5 per cent. under the current price ;’”’ and Mr. Grellier adds 
“that Mr. Pitt admitted that the terms were much more disadvan- 
“ tageous to the public than might have been expected, but having 
“ done every thing in his power to excite a competition but without 
“ effect, the terms were the best he could procure.” 

Now if we remember that this Loan was required about five weeks 
after the declaration of War had come suddenly upon the nation, and 
in the midst of that commercial distress, which, we have seen, com- 


* < Terms of all the Public Loans, by J. J. Grellier, with an Appendix, by 
R. W. Wade.—Third Edition, 1812.’’ Mr. Grellier was Cashier of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance; and, as he died in 1809, he was a contemporary of the earlier 
loans of the war. 
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pelled the Government to interfere specially in the very next month, 
(April), we may discern some reasons why persons having the com- 
mand of capital should not be willing to lend it to the Government 
except on terms which left them a large margin for meeting unfayour- 
able contingencies. 4 

But further, we have the statement of MacPherson, that “ when 
“the war was declared the funds immediately felt the shock, and 
“the 3 per cents. fell almost instantly from 79% to WOgee . ee 
was a fall of 92 per cent., and indicated a degree of instability which 
no prudent contractor could attempt to face, unless fortified by very 
favourable terms. And favourable as the terms were, the Scrip of 
the loan bore no higher a price on its appearance than 12-2 premium ; 
and while that price was never exceeded, so long as the Scrip was 
in the market, the quotation fell at one time to a small fraction 
above par. Such a statement of the market value of the Scrip is of 
itself strong evidence that even at the rate of 72, the contractors for 
the loan were barely reimbursed for the risk attending the operation. 

We may apply, however, another test.—It may be assumed that 
about the time of the contract, the market prices of the several kinds 
of Stock were as follows, and at those prices yielded the rates of 
annual interest stated, viz. :— 
































March, 1793. 3 eo 4 per Cents. 5 per Cents. ae 
£ £ £ Years’ Purch. 
Market prices .......... ie 77 89 104 213 
Yielding per ses 3 18 Sates | 4 16 2 4 10 
per annum............ 
Equated Prices ........ 7; | 102 | 128 





Here we have a most striking depreciation of market value of the 
4 and 5 Per Cents. as compared with Consols; a depreciation of (102- 
89), 13 per cent. as regards the 4 Per Cents., and of (128-104) 24 
per cent. as regard the 5 Per Cents. And it does not require much 
financial skill to understand, that if the Minister had persisted in 
raising the loan in 5 Per Cents., he would have had to pay for the 
money, not 4/. 3s. 4d. per cent., but (as I have estimated for pur- 
poses of calculation to be presently referred to), at the very least, 
dl. 2s. per cent., or 18s. 4d. per cent. more. 

What are we to say then to the accusations of having needlessly 
resorted to a close clique of contractors, and of having extravagantly 
selected the 38 Per Cents. as the Stock in which to seek for tenders ? 
There is no foundation in fact for these censures; on the contrary, 
Mr. Pitt did every thing in his power to excite a public competition, 
and to obtain the money in a high rate stock. THe did not succeed, 
and for the sufficient reason that the difficulties of the money market 
were too great, and the perils and uncertainties of the time too per- 
plexing to render it possible for the British Government even when 
acting through a minister so popular and powerful as Mr. Pitt, to 
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obtain the command of a few millions, except upon terms which did 
not involve any novelty and which left a very considerable margin to 
the subscribers. And we shall find as we proceed that it was sub- 
stantially the same sufficient reason which year after year left the 
Government no choice but to obtain the necessary loans not in tho 
form which they would most like, but in that particular manner, 
which the exigencies of the time rendered most attractive to those 
who had capital to spare. 


V1.—Statement of the Seven further Loans, which it is proposed to 
examine wm detail—The 11,000,0001. of February, 1794.—The 
Hloating Debt of Navy Bills. 


It will be seen from the Tables A. B. C. in the Appendix, that 
between March, 1793, and February, 1801, there were Eighteen 
Loans, or operations of Funding of Navy and Exchequer Bills, opera~ 
tions in their nature equivalent to loans. 

To examine each of these eighteen cases in the detail just applied 
to the 4,500,0002. raised in the second month of the War, would be 
quite incompatible with the limits of this Paper; and moreover, it 
would lead to a monotonous repetition of statements, not different 
in substance from those which have been already given with reference 
to the loan of March, 1793. 

Tt will be the most convenient course, therefore, and it will fully 
answer my present purpose to confine my observations in detail 
to the circumstances connected with seven further cases, viz :— 





Date. Money Raised. At Average Stocks. 


























| 6 rate per Cent. 
| £ : aCe wer) 
7 SAORI EDs) scnciisasen | 11,000,000 4 11 5 | Loan in 3’s, 4’s, and Long 


Annuity. 


A995 (Zord: Feb.),....3:503.. 18,000,000 416° 2 | Ditto. 


Bile CREA, ye cst dan cas ; 4,600,000 710 . |The Jmperial Loan in 3’s 
and Annuity for 25 years. 
pe CHERDCC.) Leo. | 18,000,000 413 6 | Loan in 3’s and Long An- 
\ nuity. 
BOO UNGV SY. csiairsctisecee: | 13,029,000 53 ¢@11 | Navy and Exchequer Bills 
| funded. 


Dae 
” (1st Dec.) Seales ew neler 


| 18,000,000 512 6 | Loyalty Loan in 5’s and 

under special conditions. 
1797 (26th April) ........ | 14,500,000 6 7 . | Loan in 3’s, 4’s, and Long 

| Annuity. 

| 





The Budget for the year 1794, was Jaid before the House in a speech 
of considerable length on the 5th February. 

Mr. Pitt stated the deficiency in the Ways and Means, to be 
raised by loan, as 11,000,000/.; and proceeded to say, that he had 
thought it a prudent course to arrange conditionally for the loan. 
He said, “in negotiating the loan he had endeavoured to encourage 
“a free and open competition among monied men, without having 
“anything to do with the distribution of it; taking care only that 
“the biddings should be of such responsibility.as to insure pay- 
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“ment of the first deposit, which might be considered as the 
“security to the public for the rest. Five most respectable sets 
“ of monied men had offered, and the overtures were such as might 
“have been expected. The terms were highly favourable to the 
“ public; and what was also desirable, he hoped safe to the lenders. 
“ For every 1007. money, they were to receive 1001. stock, 3 per cent. 
“ Consols; 251. stock 4 per cents. and 11s. 5d. Long Annuity. At 
“the current prices of the day, these were worth 99/. 19s. 9d. 
“ This, perhaps, was the first instance of a loan in which the fractional 
“ difference between the sum borrowed and the sum to be paid, was in 
“ favour of the public; and in which the discount on prompt payment 
“ was the only premium to the lender. The discount on 901. viz: the 
“ sum remaining to be paid after the first deposit for eleven months, 
“ at 3 per cent. was 2/. 9s. 6d., which added to 99/7. 19s. 9d. made 1021. 
“ Os. 3d. for every 100J. of the loan. This was no doubt a considerable 
“ premium, but the smallest he believed that had ever been given.” 
To this very clear statement, it is hardly necessary to append any 
comment. It was listened to by the Opposition in silence, a cireum- 
stance which would not have happened if there had been any 
possibility of raising a question. 

It must not escape notice, however, that the whole of that portion 
of the funded capital which was in excess of the quantity of 3 per 
cent. stock, (11,000,0007.) taken as the basis of the operations, was in 
4 per cents. and in Long Annuity; andif we refer to the relative 
prices of the 5 per cents. we shall find abundant practical reasons 
why a funding in that stock was not attempted. At the time of the 
negotiations, the market prices were— 





























February, 1794. : 3 per Cents. 4 per Cents. 5 per Cents. Long Annuity. 
= ES £ Years’ Purch. 
Actual Prices ............ 67 84 | 101 20 
Yielding per cent. | | 
per annum, ..........: } — 5 eee | oe — 
| 
Equated Prices ........ | 67 | 0 eae, Bad 
| 





We find in the depreciation of the 5 Per Cents. given by these 
figures, a tolerably plain reason why they were excluded from the 
plan. The Scrip of this loan, however, was not very lucrative to the 
subscribers, for it came out at only 13-2 premium, and fell very 
shortly to a very small fraction above par. 

In the course of the Budget Speech, from which I have already 
quoted, there is a passage with reference to the kind of Floating Debt, 
called Navy Bills; that is, Bills issued by the authorities acting under 


the Admiralty, in payment of stores and provisions required for the. 
Fleet, and which during the American War, and (in spite of Mr. Pitt’s. 


efforts) also during the last War, were a fertile source of embarrass- 
ment to the Exchequer. 

Mr. Pitt said, in the speech of the 5th February, 1794, “In the 
“course of the last year (1793) the Navy Debt had increased 
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“ 3,200,0007. This he did not mean to leave, as in former times, 
“accumulating till the end of the War. He meant to make imme- 
“ diate provision for the interest of the whole sum; to fix a period 
“for the payment of Navy Bills in ready money within fifteen 
“ months after their being issued ; and instead of allowing no interest 
“ till six months after the date of the bills, (which had been the 
“former practice) to allow 4 per cent. interest from the time of 
“issuing. This he was informed by persons well-qualified to judge, 
‘“ would put an end to the discount on Navy Bills, which had always 
“in time of War been so disadvantageous to the public.” 

These were great reforms, and great steps in the path of sound 
economy; but notwithstanding, the advantages offered by this 
description of security, such was the high rate of interest borne by 
money during the years from 1793-1801, that Navy Bills were con- 
stantly at a considerable discount. 


ViI—The 18,000,0002. of 1st February, 1795.—The condemnation, 
by Mr. Fox, of the advances made to the Emperor. 


With the vear 1795 began the period of greatest difficulty 
experienced during the whole course of the struggle from 1798 
to 1815, in obtaining the loans necessary for the service of the year. 

The 43 millions in March, 1798, was obtained at 41. 3s. 4d. 
per cent.; the 11 millions in February, 1794, at 4/. 11s. 5d., per cent. ; 
but the 18 millions required in February, 1795, was only obtained 
at 47. 16s. 2d., per cent; and if we include the rate of 7. 10s., per 
eent., paid for the 43 millions raised in April and May, 1794, for 
the Emperor of Austria, under the guarantee of Great Britain (and 
which, in point of fact, became four years later (1798), a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund), the average rate of interest paid for the 
18 millions was considerably more than 4/. 16s. 2d.; for the terms of 
that Loan and of the Imperial Loan were in a measure made to 
support each other. | 

The Budget for 1795 was introduced on the 28rd of February, 
and the terms of the loan of Eighteen Millions were then stated, viz., 
1001. stock, 3 per cent. Consols, 33/7. 6s. 8d. stock, 4 Per Cents.; 
and 8s. 6d. Long Annuity for 653 years, or till lst January, 1860, for 
every 1007. money, with certain concessions to the subscribers of 
being entitled to specified proportions of the Imperial Loan. 

The Table B in the Appendix will show the relative prices of the 
different kinds of stocks at the time of the negotiation. 

About three weeks previous (5th February, 1795) to the intro- 
duction of the Budget, a Message from the King had been sent to 
the House of Commons, asking for the guarantee of Great Britain to 
a Loan of 4,600,0002., to be raised in London, on behalf of the 
Emperor of Austria; and out of that message, and the policy it 
involved, there arose several important and animated debates. 

On Mr. Pitt’s motion for an Address, in accordance with the 
Message, Mr. Fox moved a strong amendment, and the division was 
173 to 58. Very few persons would now undertake to defend 
Mr. Pitt’s plan of largely subsidizing foreigners, and it is no part of 
my present object to go into that question. It must be remembered, 
however, that there were special difficulties of treaty and otherwise 
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pressing upon Mr. Pitt, of which we have no accurate means of 
estimating the proper force. 

Mr. Fox was never more formidable than when he argued against 
the expenditure of English money in remittances to foreigners, of 
whose good faith and efficiency we had no sufficient evidence; and 
his speech of the 5th of February (1795), against the Imperial 
Loan was one of his most striking efforts. He said, “ With respect 
“+o the general policy of employing foreign troops in this war, 
“he could not help arguing from experience that little reliance 
“was to be placed upon them. The right honourable gentleman 
“ (Mr. Pitt) knew how much of the money of this country had been 
“ already squandered for such aid; and everybody knew what had 
“been the conduct of our Allies. It had been confessed that there 
“were points in the conduct of Austria dificult to explain. He 
“ believed it not only difficult but impossible to explain these points 
“in any satisfactory manner. It was no wonder that the right hon- 
“ ourable gentleman declined entering into a detail of conduct which 
“ involved everything that was suspicious. [ Mr. Fox then referred to 
“ instances|. In the latter part of the campaign it was said that the 
* Austrians acted better. Possibly they might, for then they began 
“to be paid for their trouble ; but was it not notorious that the Duke 
“ of York was left, at only thirty miles distance, to judge of their 
“ intentions by speculations, as he might have done of the intentions 
‘* of an enemy.—He might be asked, if we did not send these subsidies 
“what should we do? He would answer—Add the money to our 
“naval strength, and depend upon our own exertions, instead of 
“‘ depending on treacherous allies.’ 

The Scrip of the 18 million loan of February, 1795, came out at 
13-2 premium. In the course of the summer it reached 11 premium, 
in consequence of a favourable turn in the campaign. 


VIII.—The 18,000,000/. of December, 1795.—The Oommittee of 
Inquiry with reference to tt. 


The Budget for 1796 was introduced on the 7th December, 1795, 
and it was part of the Ways and Means to raise a second loan of 
18 millions. 

The terms were 1201. stock, 8 per cent. Consols ; 257. stock, 3 per 
cent. Reduced; and 6s. 6d. Long Annuity; equal on the whole to 
a rate of interest to the lender of 47. 18s. 6d. per cent. per annum. 

The contract for this loan excited considerable discussion. On 
the 8th of December (1795), the day after the Budget, a Royal 
Message was sent to both Houses, intimating his Majesty’s disposi- 
tion to meet any overtures for peace on the part of France, and that 
announcement, coupled with favourable news from the seat of war, 
led to a considerable rise in the funds, and in the scrip of the new 
loan. Mr. Grellier says: “The terms of this loan excited considerable 
“ discussion; and it appeared, on an investigation of the business, 
“ that it might have been negotiated at 3s. Long Annuity per cent. 
“ess; but the Minister thought himself under some obligation to 
“accede to the proposal of the subscribers to the last loan. The 
“ terms were settled on the 25th November, 1795.” At the con- 
clusion of the Budget speech (of the 7th of December) Mr. Pitt 
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referred at considerable length to the special circumstances which 
had led him to accord a preference to Mr. Boyd and his party as the 
contractors for the loan of the preceding February. A petition had 
been presented to the House by Mr. Morgen and his friends, the 
party who conceived that they had cause of complaint against the 
nature of the dealing with Mr. Boyd. The petition alleged, among 
otber things, that the Minister had departed from the plan of open 
competition, Mr. Pitt’s answer was “ that the plan of making the 
“ biddings an open competition was the plan which of all others he 
“was most anxious to adopt in this as in all former loans. It 
“ appeared, however, that no real competition could take place until 
“those who were engaged in the former loan had paid up the 
“money ; and it also appeared that it was not usual for any appli- 
“cation to be made for payment of a new loan till the former had 
“been completed.” After entering into further details Mr. Pitt 
concluded by saying that “he was sensible that by his conduct in 
“this affair he had exposed himself to much misconstruction. He 
could only take refuge in his own intentions, and rely with confi- 
‘dence on the candour,the fairness, and the justice of the House.” 
The topic, however, was taken up with great vigour by the 
Opposition, and on the 15th December, (1795) Mr. William Smith 
moved for a Committee to “Enquire into the circumstances of the 
Negotiation of the late Loan.” Mr. Pitt seconded the motion, and 
thanked Mr. Smith for bringing it forward, stipulating that the 
Committee should be a Select Committee, and not a Committee of 
the whole House. On the 9th February (1796), Mr. Smith presented 
the Report of the Committee, with a great mass of evidence ; and pro- 
posed to the House as an individual member, forty resolutions of great 
length, in which were discussed in detail the minute points upon 
which the whole case of the complainants rested. These resolutions 
were of course hostile to the Government; but the first of the series 
is important, as proving that even in the opinion of Mr. Pitt’s most 
decided opponents, the policy up to that time pursued in the negotia- 
tion of loans, was not considered to be censurable. The words are 
“That it appears to this House that the principle of making Loans 
for the public service by free and open competition, uniformly pro- 
fessed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been very generally 
recognized as affording the fairest prospect of public advantage.” 
Mr. Smith’s resolutions were debated at great length on the 26th 
February, and negatived by 171 to 23. Many curious details 
might be gathered from the debate; but I must pass them by, and 
content mvself by observing that the protracted discussions to which 
the negotiation of the loan in question gave rise, prove very clearly 
that whatever might have been Mr. Pitt’s inclination to extravagance 
he was not in a position to gratify such an inclination with impunity, 
in the face of an opposition so watchful and courageous as the party 


led by Mr. Fox. 


IX.—The Large Funding of Navy and Exchequer Bills in November, 
1796.— Failure of the attempt to accomplish the operation in the 
5 per cents. 


In Noyember, 1796, a Funding of Navy and Exchequer Bills was 
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undertaken on a scale more extensive than any preceding operations 
of the kind. And it appears to have been determined to make this 
Funding a fair test of the degree of support which the public would 
give to any attempt to raise money in a high-rate stock. The Bills to 
be funded were divided into four series, according to certain peculi- 
arities of date, but the average amounts of Stock placed at the option 
of the holders, for each 1000. of Bills funded were as follows:— 





4 per Cents. 5 per Cents. 























November, 1796. 3 per Cents. | 
s £ | £ e) 
Options Offered .... 176 stock 138 stock 118 stock 
Yielding per eis 5 5B 0 5 10 0 5 18 0 
per annum........ 





And as far as can be ascertained the market prices at the time of 
the operation were as follows :— 























November, 1796. 3 per Cents. 4 per Cents. 5 per Cents. 
£ z Cg 
Market Prices ........ 56 72 86 
Yielding per gia 5 7 0 e-945 a 5 16 3 
per annum........ 


Compared with the actual market prices, therefore, the rates 
yielded by the option in the 3 and 4 per cents. were unfavourable— 
but in the 5 per cents favourable. 

{t will be observed also, that a Bonus of 5s. per cent. was offered 
to those who took the 4 in preference to 8 per cents. And of no less 
than 13s. per cent. to those who took 5 per cents. in preference to 8's. 
With the advantage even of these Bonuses, what were the results ? 
The answer is as follows: 

The total amount of Bills funded was 13,029,3991.; and the stock 
selected by the holders under the options was— 





In 3 Per Cents. .... £18,438,000 stock 85 per cent. 
4 4 


$9) Eaichevcine 870,000 ” = 39 
5 Ey Se ctocnn,. 2,305,000 9) = 11 93 
21,613,000 100 





These figures are exceedingly striking, and seem to prove—by the 
comparatively trifling amounts taken in 4 and 5 per cents. under cir- | 
cumstances highly favourable to the disposal of funds of that character, _ 
—the practical repugnance of the public to deal in descriptions of 


Stock not in the highest degree marketable at all times, and to any 3 
extent, 
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X.— Gloomy state of affairs 1796-97.— Loyalty Loan of 18,000,0002. in 
December, 1796.—Its History, Terms, and the Loss entaited by tt 
on the Subscribers. Loan of April, 1797. 


I have now to notice the loan of 18 millions, of December 1796, 
known as the Loyanty Loan. 

This loan was obtained under circumstances so peculiar and full 
of interest, as to raise its subscription from the rank of a mere 
finaucial incident, into an event which exercised no small influence on 
the progress of the War. 

At the close of 1796, this country was fast approaching that 
darkest hour of the struggle the deepest shade of which was reached 
in the early part of 1797. I will quote the description given in the 
Annual Register of the state of the country in the last two months 
of 1796 and the early part of 1797, as the testimony not only of an 
able and impartial, but of a contemporary authority. The passage 
runs thus: “ While either the imprudence of our councils, or the. 
“ adversity of events, involved a necessity of heavy and even severe 
“ taxation, other discouraging circumstances accompanied or followed 
“this evil in close succession. Difficulty crowded on difficulty, 
“ danger on danger. On the return of Lord Malmesbury towards 
“ the close of 1796, from the unsuccessful negotiation at Paris, the 
“ British funds suffered a greater depression than was experienced 
“at any period of the American War. Insurrections prevailed in 
“ mapy parts of Ireland, discontents in all. An unexampled run on 
“the Bank of England was followed by a suspension of payments in 
“specie. A mutiny of unprecedented extent and inveteracy raged 
“in the Navy; symptoms of discontent began to appear in the 
“ Army; the public dissatisfaction and alarm were expressed in peti- 
“ tions from all quarters for a change of measures if not of ministers ; 
“ and the wild and darkening forest threatened to close around us.” 

The Session of 1796-97 began as early as the 27th September, 
1796, and after the formalities attendant on the opening of a New 
Parliament had been gone through, the Royal Speech (6 October) 
adverted, among other topics, to the threat of invasion from France. 

Oa the 18th October, the ministry proposed as a measure of 
mternal defence, a levy, under stringent regulations, of 15,000 men 
from the different parishes of the country; a supplemental corps of 
militia of 60,000 men; and a corps of 20,000 irregular cavalry; and 
is was in the midst of the excitement and discussions following on 
these proposals, that the annual Budget was presented on the 7th 
December, 1796. 

The deficiency of Ways and Means was stated to be 18 millions, 
and for that amount Mr. Pitt had made provision by a loan brought 
before the public in a manner and with a result both extraordinary. 

Mr. Pitt appears to have judged, after protracted consultation 
with the Bank Dircctors, that to attempt to raise so large a sum as 
18 millions, in the then perilous condition of the country, by the 
agency of ordinary contractors would be an operation of exceeding cost 
and very doubtful success. It was determined, therefore, to throw the 
subscription open to the public, and to appeal to the patriotism of 
the country for support, and it was alse determined to raise the money 
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in Five Per Cent. Stock; and a 5 per cent. stock being selected, it 
becomes for our present purpose an interesting question, what were 
the terms offered as likely to be accepted? Those terms were suffi- 
cientlv onerous to the public. For every 100/. money the lenders had 
1127. 10s. stock 5 per cents., dating from the previous quarter-day 
10 October, 1796 ; these 5 per cents. were declared to be irredeem- 
able, unless with the consent of the proprietors, until the expiration 
of three years after all the 5 per cent. stocks, existing at the date of 
this loan, should be redeemed or paid off;—with an option, moreover, 
to the proprietors of the stock of this loan to be paid off at par within 
two years after the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace, and in 
either case of repayment of this loan, the holders to have the right 
of claiming the repayment either in 100/. money, or in 13831. 6s. 8d. 
3 per cent. Consols for every 1007. stock cancelled. 

Even with these stringent safeguards to the lenders against future 
contingencies, it is quite certain that the loan could not have been raised 
at the rate offered, viz., 57. 12s. 6d. per cent., per annum, except under 
the special circumstances of the appeal to the patriotism of the country. 
From the very first the undertaking was a source of loss to the 
subscribers, as far as market value was concerned. For a few days 
the scrip bore 10s. premium ; it then fell to a discount of 4—5 per 
oat and that discount became no less than 153 per cent. in March, 
1797. 

No combination of adverse influences, however, could extinguish 
the spirit of the nation; and it remains on abiding record as one of 
the most striking manifestations of the indomitable will of the people 
of this country, that in the very midst of the threatening cloud of 
discouragements which pressed upon them on all sides at the close 
of the fourth year of the war, they responded to the call of the 
Government for aid, and in the course of fifteen hours subscribed 
18 millions to aloan which stood almost then at a discount in the 
market. 

_ again resort to the Annual Register for a contemporary descrip- 
tion of the enthusiastic manner in which the public responded to 
the appeal: “Monday, 5th December, 1796.—The following mode of 
“raising the loan of 18 millions was proposed, and recommended 
i by the Bank Directors, on Wednesday last. One million was 
i, subscribed by the Bank in their corporate capacity, and 400,0002. 
: by the Directors individually ; and before the close of the books on 
i the first day (Thursday, 2nd December), 5,000,0002. were subscribed 
: by different merchants and others. At ten o’clock this morning. 

(Monday, 5th December) the parlour doors of the Bank. were 
¥ opened before which time the lobby was crowded. Numbers could 
_, not get near the books at all, while others, to testify their zeal, 
: called to the persons at the books, then signing, to put down their 
~ hames for them as they were fearful of being shut out. At about 
$ twenty minutes past eleven the subscription was declared to be 
» completely full, and hundreds in the room were reluctantly obliged 
: to go away. By the post innumerable orders came from the country 
“ for subscriptions to be put down, scarcely one of which could be 
; executed ; and long after the subscription list was closed persons 

continued coming and were obliged to depart disappointed. It ig 
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“a curious fact, and well worth stating, that the subscription was 
“completely filled in fifteen hours and twenty minutes, viz., two 
“ hours on Thursday, six on Friday, six on Saturday, and one ditto 
“ and twenty minutes on Monday. ‘The Duke of Bridgewater actually 
“ tendered a draft at sight on his banker for the 100,000/. which he 
“‘subseribed to the new loan, which could not of course be accepted 
“as the Act is not yet passed.” 

The losses to the holders of Serip in the loan raised in this man- 
ner, and as we have seen on terms apparently so favourable to the 
lenders, became so great and notorious, that on the 31st May, 1797, 
Mr. Pitt proposed to Parliament to afford them relief to the extent 
of adding 7s. 6d. Long Annuity to the terms already granted, an addi- 
tion which would have raised the immediate rate of interest.to 6/. per 
cent. per annum. 

In urging this pronation Mr. Pitt said that the subscribers 
to the Loan “were to be considered as persons who came forward 
; eo aid the public service without personal advantage, for there 

‘was no chance in their favour at the time; they must have viewed — 
iat as a transaction in which they were likely to lose rather than to 
gain, and the burthen of that loan was considerably less than it must 
« have been had they not come forward in the way they had done. 
“ The loan was 4 per cent. discount before the payment of the deposit ; 
“ the discount afterwards rose to7,8 ; and was now at 14 per cent. The 
“ subscribers had, however, made good their several payments, a cir- 
“ cumstance which would not the less dispose the House to assist 
them.” Mr. Pitt’s motion was carried by 40 to 26; but when the 
report was brought up next day (1st June), the division was 36 to 
385—and the proposition was then dropped. 

I may add, that the short Peace of Amiens enabled some of the 
holders of the stock of the Loyalty Loan to claim repayment under 
the terms of the Act, and some little embarrassment to the Chan- 
cellor cf the Exchequer was created in consequence. 

The last of the Eight Cases selected for particular reference (see 
page 10, ante) is the Loan of 14,500,000/. raised in April, 1797, at a 
rate of interest equal to 6/. 7s. per cent. per annum,—the highest rate 
paid for any of the loans which have been raised in this country since 
the American war. 

The funds selected were 3 per cent. Consols, 3 per cent. 
Reduced, 4 per cents., and a Long Annuity of 6s.; and after the 
statements already made on the subject of the difficulties of the coun- 
try at the period of this loan I may be allowed perhaps to say in 
general terms, and without adducing details, that onerous as the 
terms were, they were the best that could be obtained by exciting a 
competition among responsible parties. 


X1.— General Conclusions, justified by the foregoing details—Those 
conclusions are in favour of Mr. Pritt. 


It will probably be considered that the details I have now con- 
cluded with reference to Eight of the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, afford 
very strong evidence in support of the Three First of the Five pro- 
positions which I began by stating. 

These three Er errors were in substance, () That, from the 


9 
4 
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practical difficulties of the time, the amounts required by way of 
loan could not have been obtained at the periods, and in the large 
sums required, if the principle of borrowing at Par had been rigidly 
enforced: (2.) That even if the principle of borrowing only in 
Five Per Cents. had been enforced the difficulties would have been 
almost insurmountable, and the terms in all cases exceeding] 
more onerous than the rates actually given: and (8.) That there 
is no reason whatever for supposing that the contracts entered 
into were not the best that could be obtained by a resort, as far as 
possible, to the check of competition; and that, in point of fact, re- 
peated attempts were made by Mr. Pitt to negotiate the loans in 
stocks bearing a higher rate than three per cent. 

To the remaining Two of the Five propositions, namely, (4.) That 
the situation of the country rendered it necessary to keep down the 
annual burdens as far as possible: and (5.) That particularly during 
the first six years of the war (1793-98), as large a revenue was raised 
within the year as could be obtained under the exigencies of the 
time,—I will presently address myself. 

I have said that practically it would have been impossible to have 
raised the loans under consideration at Par; and although that phrase 
will convey a sufficiently distinct meaning to persons familiar with 
these inquiries, it may be well to introduce here a definition, and it 
shall be in the words of one of the most distinguished supporters of 
the Par Method. | | 

Borrowing at par then means “to restrict the stock created 
in the lenders’ favour to the amount of the loan, and to make the 
required bonus (or inducement to persons to subscribe) by raising 
the rate of interest’? (McCulloch’s Funding System, p. 435) :— 
Or, to give an illustration—to have as many different kinds of 
stocks as there have been different rates of interest paid on different 
loans :—As for instance the 44 millions raised in March, 1793, would 
have been a special 4/. 3s. 4d. per cent. Stock ;—the 11 Millions of 
February, 1794, would have been a 41. 11s 5d. stock ;—the 18 millions 
of February, 1795, a 4/. 16s. 2d. stock,—and so on through the fifty 
funding operations of the last war. It is happily not my task to 
defend a theory which assumes the contemporaneous existence of 
half a century of different kinds of public securities ; but if borrow- 
ing at Par has any definite meaning at all, such would have been its 
practical effects if enforced from 1793 to 1815. 

A medium course between borrowing at: par—that is, always at 
the market rate of interest at the time—and borrowing in 8 per cent. 
stock,—would have been to borrow in a High Rate Stock, such as the 
Five per cents. As regards most of the loans a Five per cent. stock 
might have been employed, but at the expense only of a considerably 
higher rate of interest than was paid in the Low Rate Stock of 3 per @ 
cent. ; and for all the purposes of trying the question of low and high. 
rate methods of funding, during the period 1793-1801, it seems to 
me that we may safely disregard the Par hypothesis, as being too far 
removed from any possibility of adoption, or even endurance, and 
confine the question to the respective merits of the Tarun and Erve 
per cent. Methods. 
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etl The Difficulties which prevented large taxation, 1793-1798. 
| Rapid succession of Bad Harvests.— Great efforts made. 


Let us now return to the two last of the five propositions. 

It has been said that a much larger amount of taxes ought to 
have been imposed immediately on the outbreak of the War; and, 
therefore the necessity for loans so large prevented by considerable 
additions to the ordinary revenue. I candidly confess that, when I 
began this inquiry, I held, not perhaps a strong but a moderately 
distinct opinion, in favour of this view; and I must also confess that 
an investigation into the facts has compelled me to relinquish that 
opinion altogether. 

This is not the proper occasion on which to go at length into so 
large and general a topic. At present it is a topic which occurs in a 
form collateral only to the main purpose of this Paper, and therefore 
I propose to do no more than refer to it incidentally. 

The primary consideration in viewing such a question is the cha- 
racter of the Seasous, and the price of Corn; and the following state- 
ment, compiled from Mr. Tooke’s History, will show the rapid 
succession of Unfavourable Harvests between 1792 and 1800. 





Average Price of Wheat 
in England per Winch. 














Harvest General Character of Crop. -|(S bush.) Qr. during Har- 
of vest Fear of 1st Sept. 
to lst Sept. 
ae Pua 


1791 | Very abundant. 
1792 | Extremely wet summer. Wheat crop very inferior. 


bo 


1793 | Summer very dry. Winter corn moderately good, | 93-94 — 210 2 


but spring corn generally deficient. 
1794 | Summer hotand forward. Great damaye occasioned |’94-’95 — 3 5 5 
by drought. 


1795 | Winter of 1794-95 very severe. Spring and summer | ’95-’96 — 4 4 
of 1795 coldand stormy. Produce very deficient. 


1796 | Winter of 1795-96 very mild. Harvest of 1796 | ’96-’97 — 214 4 
abundant and well secured. 


1797 | Season on the whole unfavourable, and produce | ’97-’98 — 2 13 6 
deficient. 

1798 | Crops moderately productive and secured in good | ’98-’"99 — 2 15 3 
order. 


1799 | Winter of 1798-99 extremely rigorous. Spring and |’99-’00 — 5 6 
summer of 1799 cold and ungenial. Produce ex- 
ceedingly deficient 

1800 | Spring very wet. Summer hot. Harvest weather | ’00-’01 — 6 11 
at first favourable; but as the general result more 
than lialf the crop deficient or severely damaged. 





We have here Six Deficient Harvests in the first nine years of 
War, viz., 1792, ’93, 94, 95, ’99 and 1800, and in Appendix H further 
details are given of the sacrifices which these deficient years imposed 
upon the country. 
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The dearth was perhaps the more severely felt, because it came upon 
the country as something of which there had been no recent example. 
To the end of 1790 this country had required hardly any supplies of 
corn from abroad, and had had the benefit of an extremely low 
average price. For the twelve years to the end of 1792 the average 
annual price was not more than 2. 8s. per quarter for wheat ;—for the 
first three years of the War (1793-4-5) the price was 381. 7s., or forty 
per cent. higher; for the next five years (1796-1801) the price was 
41., or seventy per cent. higher. There was a constant drain also 
for the cost of foreign supphes of corn. For the years 1794-5 the 
Import Cost of Foreign Corn was Two Millions and a Half sterling; 
for the five years 1796-1800 it was Three Millions and a Quarter ster- 
ling, or not far short of LO per cent. of the total real value of all the 
Imports. Not only were the ports thrown completely open, but large 
bounties were paid on cargoes of corn imported. In the fourth year 
of the war (1796) the amount paid for bounties was 574,000J.; in 
1801 it was 1,420,0002. It was the intense distress, arising out of 
the scarcity, which mainly led Mr. Pitt to propose early in 1796 those 
extensive modifications of the Poor Law which during recent years 
have been so largely discussed. 

We have already seen that the War opened amidst severe com- 
mercial distress, and during the first three or four years of the strug- 
gle the effect of the utterly disorganized state of Europe operated to 
the great depression of the trade of this country. When our Naval 
victories had cleared the seas of almost every hostile flag; and when 
the colonial conquests had given us a monopoly almost of the trade of 
the world ; that monopoly, aided by the rapid extensions of our manu- 
facturing industry, drew into this country no small part of the wealth 
of Europe ; but we did not possess these advantages till after 1798, 
aud during the First Six Years of the conflict the Ministry had to con- 
tend with an accumulation of difficulties, such as, I believe in my con- 
science, had never been encountered before, and such as assuredly, 
has not been encountered since. . 

Famine, disaster in the field, treacherous allies, the failure of two 
attempts to obtain peace from an arrogant enemy, discontent and 
rebellion in Ireland, a paralyzed commerce, a failing revenue and 
increasing burdens ; a tendency if not to sedition at least to the most 
violent forms of political agitation at home, and a Parliamentary 
Opposition—distinguished above all others in the history of party by 
the ability, the courage and the perseverance of its leaders—vehe- 
mently antagonistic to the war and to the Minister who carried it on. 
These were the difficulties under which Mr. Pitt persevered ; and 
now, at the distance of sixty years, when the embers of the fierce 
opposition he had to meet have long since died out, we can all afford 
to admire the brave and hopeful spirit with which he, and the great 
majority of the nation who supported him, met the hardships that 
pressed upon them. We can also well afford to admire the gallantry 
of the small band, who, thinking too favourably of the principles and 
power of France, fought for six years a hopeless battle against the 
policy of the War. ; 

_ But it is by no means true that vigorous efforts were not made to 
increase the taxes even from the first. 
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In Appendix K will be found a detail of the Budgets proposed by 
Mr. Pitt from 1793 to 1801, and it is a document to be read with 
interest and profit. The New Taxes proposed at the end of the 
first twelvemonth (5th February, 1794) amounted to no less than 
913,000/ ; the following year they were 1,666,000/.; in 1796 they 
were 1,592,000/.; and even in the deep gloom of the December 
of that year (1796), the minister had confidence enough to propose 
further new taxes to the amount of 3,436,000/. We must remem- 
ber also that in the early part of 1796 he had been compelled to 
withdraw his proposed Legacy Duty on Real Estate. In 1798 
came the Trebied Assessed Taxes, the Redemption of the Land Tax, 
the Voluntary Contribution, and other imposts and plans amounting 
to 8,263,0001. ;* and, at length, in 1799 that great and final measure, 
long in contemplation but not possible at an earlier period, the 
Income Tax (of 10 per cent.), estimated to produce 7,500,0002. 


XIIT.— Great Influence produced by false calculations of the weakness 
of the Enemy, and by false reliance on the Sinking Fund.— 
Testimony of Mr. Burke and Lord Grenville. - 


There were two circumstances, however, which during the earlier 
years affected materially the Financial Plans of Mr. Pitt, as regarded 
the War Expenditure ; and one of those circumstances continued to 
affect the policy pursued with reference to loans even beyond the 
termination of the contest in 1815. 

The first of these circumstances was (1.), The general opinion 
entertained when the War broke out that it was merely a casual 
interruption of peace, and would soon terminate; and this opinion 
was very confidently supported on the two grounds, first, of the 
utter inability of a chaotic government, such as existed in France, 
to carry on an external war with vigour; and, secondly, of the rapidly 
approaching exhaustion in France of every species of financial credit 
and stability. (2.) The second circumstance was the delusive belief 
in the efficacy of the Sinking Fund to save this country from the 
perils of an accumulating Debt. | 

{cannot go into much detail on either of these topics, and I 
must content myself by the general allegation, supporting it by only 
a single extract from Mr. Pitt’s speech, on the Address of 30th 
December, 1794, and confining myself to a few sentences of the pas- 
sage in which he expressed his confident belief in the approaching 
exhaustion of the finances of the enemy: “I have even,’ he said, 
“the authority of Tallien for saying that the French cannot main- 
“tain their Assignats without contracting their expences and dimi- 
“ nishing their forces; and it should be recollected that this is their 
“ only resource. Is it then too much to say, that their resources are 
“nearly at an end? It is this unlimited power, which the French 


* It was, if I remember rightly, with reference to the Treble Assessed Taxes, 
that one of the most vigorous and popular of the opposition songs was composed. 
The following stanza was exceedingly popular :— 


What were the taxes last year ? 
A trifle that we van remember ; 
Enough to make a man swear 
From January until December. 


‘ 
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“ Convention have assumed, to purchase or to seize all property as 
“suited their purposes, that accounts for the stupendous scale of 
“ operations which they have been enabled to pursue. This circum- 
“ stance completely solves the phenomenon, which otherwise would 
“appear so inexplicable and is adequate to all those miraculous 
“ efforts which have attended the progress of the French Revolution, 
‘and which seemed to baffle all reasoning, as much as they have 
‘exceeded all human expectation. In all these circumstances, we 
“ have then sufficient inducements to carry on the war, if not with the 
“ certainty of faith, yet at least with the confidence of expectation.’’* 

These views were by no means confined to Mr. Pitt, they were 
entertained by most well informed persons in the early part of the 
War ; and, in the opening pages of that last, and in many respects, 
most marvellous of the writings of Mr. Burke, the Letters on a Re- 
gicide Peace, published towards the end of 1796, we may read a state- 
ment—in language such as Mr. Burke only could command—of the 
state of public opinion, with reference to France after the abolition of 
the monarchy in August, 1792: “ Deprived,” the passage in the First 
Letter runs, “of the Old Government, deprived in a manner of all 
“ Government, France fallen as a monarchy, to most speculators 
“ appeared more likely to be an object of pity or insult, according to 
the disposition of the circumjacent powers, than to be the scourge 
and terror of them all; but out of the tomb of the murdered monarchy 
“in France has arisen a vast, tremendous, unformed spectre, in a far 
“ more terrific guise than any which ever yet overpowered the imagi- 
* nation and subdued the fortitude of man. Going straight forward 
“ to its end, unappalled by peril, unchecked by remorse, despising all 
“ ecommon maxims, and ali common means, that hideous phantom 
‘“‘ overpowered those who could not believe it was possible that France 
* could at all exist—except on the principles which habit rather than 
“ nature had persuaded them were necessary to their own particular 
“ welfare, and their own ordinary modes of action.—The Republic of 
“ Regicide with an annihilated revenue, with defaced manufactures, 
“ with a ruined commerce, with an uncultivated and half depopulated 
“ country, with a discontented, distressed, enslaved, and famished 
“ people, passing with a rapid, eccentric, and incalculable course from 
“the wildest anarchy to the sternest despotism, has actually con- 
“ quered the finest parts of Europe; has distressed, disunited, and 
“ broken to pieces all the rest; and so subdued the minds of the rulers 
“in every nation, that hardly any resource presents itself to them 
“except that of entitling themselves to a contemptuous mercy by 
a display of their imbecility and meanness.—At first the French 
force was too much despised, now it is too much dreaded. Incon- 
“ siderate courage has given way to irrational fear.”’ 
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There was then the hallucination of the Sinking Fund—and surely 
the history of that device affords materials for one of the most curious 


* Tom Paine’s tract, ‘The Decline and Fall of the English System of Finance,” 
dated at Paris, 8th April, 1796, was intended as an answer to Mr. Pitt’s frequent 
references to the desperate situation of the credit of the republic. ‘The motto of the 
pamphlet, “ On the verge, nay, in the gulph of bankruptcy,’’ was taken from one of 
Mr. Pitt’s speeches. 
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chapters in the checquered narrative which traces the progress of 
the human mind in freeing itself trom gross and mischievous errors. 
Eastern legends have hardly ventured upon any more startling 
paradox than the enthusiasm of all the leading minds of a commer- 
cial nation in support of a plan arithmetically absurd, and bringing 
with it no immediate advantage, but on the contrary, the continuance 
of present imposts exceedingly hard to be borne. From the date, 
however, of the Sinking Fund Act of 1786 to the final adoption of 
Dr. Hamiiton’s views by Parliament in 1828, the scheme revived by 
Dr. Price continued in the punctual discharge of its useless functions 
—and during the first half of that period the most implicit reliance 
was placed in the power of the contrivance to mitigate the evils of 
accumulating debt. The diffusion of this financial faith pervaded all 
parties. It was held as firmly on the Opposition as on the Ministerial 
side of both Houses. It pervaded all the pamphleteers; and we 
search in vain through the fierce essays of Mr. Morgan and Lord 
Lauderdale for any expression of doubt as to the solemn duty of 
upholding the Sinking Fund. In truth, the support of that institu- 
tion by Mr. Pitt was almost the solitary merit which the O pposition 
admitted him to possess. 

1t is fortunate, however, that we are able to refer on this subject 
to the testimony of one of the most distinguished of the statesmen 
who contributed to the original adoption of Price’s Scheme, and who 
also lived to contribute, with no backward zeal, to the correction of 
the error. In the admirable essay* published by Lord Grenville in 
1828, there is the following passage :— 

“ But in the days of Price the principles of 1716 regained the 
“public favour, and in 1786 they were re-established by almost 
“ universal acclamation as the main bulwark of our finance, and the 
“unfailing sources of incalculable benefit. To this change the cir- 
“ cumstances of the moment powerfully contributed. At the close of 
“the American War the loss of our long-cherished colonies, to whose 
“ possession such false notions of advantage had been attached, the 
“ magnitude of the debt incurred in that fruitless contest, and the 
“ deficiency of the revenue created to defray its charge, had thrown 
~ over our financial prospects a cloud of distrust and apprehension 
“ scareely to be imagined but by those who witnessed it. Nor were 
“there wanting strong grounds for these impressions, exaggerated as 
“they were. The real pressure of our burdens was at that time 
“ exceedingly severe; more grievous, perhaps, in proportion to our 
“wealth, than in any succeeding period of our greatest difficulties, 
“The nation gave way therefore to an almost universal panic on 
“this subject. The ordinary course of our finance was thought no 
“ longer adequate to our necessities; resort must be had for satety, it 
“ was said, to some new, or at least to some long untried, expedient. 

“ Under these circumstances it was that the project of establish- 
“ing a new Sinking Fund, which should accumulate uninterruptedly 
“at compound interest, through every vicissitude of peace and war, 
“and which on that assumption would be demonstrably capable of 

* “Essay on the Supposed Advantages of a Sinking Fund,”’ by Lord Grenville, 


1828. The pamphlet is dated Dropmore, 15th March, 1828, and was published in 
a somewhat incomplete state in order to be ready early in the session of that year, 
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“ being carried to any assignable amount, captivated all imaginations. 
“ The country grasped, almost without inquiry, at promises of relief 
“so specious and so ample, adopting with unbounded confidence a 
“remedy proclaimed on no light authority to be of efficacy nothing 
“ less than omnipotent. 

‘Tt can be no reproach to any individual to have partaken largely 
“in these feelings—no reproach, I trust, to any public man to have 
“ co-operated with earnestness and zeal both in preparing and sup- 
“ porting a measure so consonant to the wishes of his country; and 
“ Jeast of all can censure be attached, on this account, to that able 
“and excellent Statesman who framed and carried through the Act of 
“ 1786. Allowing for the impressions at that time so generally pre- 
“ valent, there is, on the contrary, much of his conduct on that occa- 
“sion for which he is justly entitled to the highest praise. With 
“an ardent and generous spirit, devoting all his energies to the 
“ national prosperity, he risked, and in no small degree surrendered, 
“his highly valued popularity to the necessity of a large additional 
“ taxation, which that measure compelled him to establish and main- 
“tain. This was no light sacrifice, nor did he feel it such; but he 
“ anticipated, in return, with unspeakable delight, the full tide of 
“ wealth, which in some distant, but auspicious moment, the results 
‘of these disinterested exertions were to pour upon his country. 
‘¢ What he so ardently wished he willingly believed. Ais persua- 
“ sion of the great advantages of a Sinking Fund, to be continued in 
‘“ War, and to be upheld by borrowing in all periods of deficiency, was 
“ therefore deeply rooted, not in his gudgment only but in his feelings. 
“To these opinions he clung with unvarying fondness; and his 
“provisions for giving effect to them, although, on more than one 
“occasion widely departed from by_his successors, still form, even 
“in the present moment, the leading features of the system, in so 
“far as it can still be said to exist-at all.” 


XIV.—-Statement of the Question as regards the Comparative Eligibility 
of contracting Loans in Low Rate or High Rate Funds. 


I have now reached the closing division of the inquiry.—I have 
endeavoured to adduce, at least some reasons for believing that the 
great and perplexing difficulties of the period from 1793 to 1801 
compelled the Government to frame its financial measures very 
much according to the current circumstances of the time; and that, 
as regards the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, they were raised with the 
advantage of every precaution on his part to accept such terms only 
as arose in each case out of a competition the most extensive and 
bond fide which it was possible to excite. 

The general and conclusive answer therefore to those persons who 
exclaim against the onerous burdens entailed by Mr. Pitt’s Loans is 
exceedingly short, and consists in a simple statement of fact, namely, 
» —that the Loans were required for purposes of national defence, in a 
period of great distress and peril, and that, with every advantage of 
an open market, the money could ouly be obtained at the prices given. 
—Whether or not therefore the burden arising out of these transac- 
tions be or be not onerous, is a consideration wholly beside the ques- 
tion. The bargain was fairly performed on the side of the Lender— 
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and, unless the doctrines of repudiation are to be introduced, it must 
be as fairly performed on the side of the Borrower. 

And here the defence of the Funding Operations of the first 
French War might cease, as being complete on the first and para- 
mount ground of the particular facts. The Loans were raised in the 
Openest manner, and on the best terms that could be obtained,—and 
there is an end of the whole case. 

But the defence admits of being carried further than this.—The 
impugners of Mr. Pitt’s Loans are willing to admit—some of them’ 
entirely, and others only as an assumption,—that while there was no 
extravagance in the manner of settling the contracts, there was a 
great error of judgment in selecting as the fund to be employed a 
Three per cent. or Low Rate Stock instead of a High Rate Stock— 
meaning by High Rate Stock either Five Per Cents. or funding at Par. 
Now, as I have already said, it appears to me that while the Par 
Method may be exceedingly ingenious as a hypothesis, it is too far 
removed from possible reality to admit of discussion ; and further, 
that the question can only be fairly tried as between Three and Five 
per cent. stock. 

I am quite content to discuss it on this ground, and I think it may 
be made to appear, by a fair and reasonable line of argument, that in 
spite of all the manifold statements to the contrary, the loans raised by 
Mr. Pitt in the Low Rate Stocks, have zo¢ entailed upon the country 
the heavy losses with which they have been so constantly charged. 

No small part of the misapprehension which prevails in the argu- - 
ments on these subjects is traceable to what appears to be a very 
singular oversight, as regards the real nature of the Market, in which 
the Public Funds are the principal commodity dealt in; and as to the 
real nature of the majority of the great operations which are carried 
on in that Market. 

We are frequently reminded, and no one disputes the fact, that 
the National Debt consists not of Capital but of Perpetual Annuities. 
The State has bound itself to pay certain half yearly annuities, and 
has deprived the holders of these annuities of any right to call for 
their redemption; hence, it is argued, and on abstract grounds very 
justly, that the only point which the public and the stock jobbers 
have to consider is the precise arithmetical relation between the value 
of different amounts of annuity ;—and it is said that any marked pre- 
ference of relative price borne by an Annuity of 3 over one of'5 per cent. 
is a departure from obvious rules, so gross as to be almost ridiculous. 
From these premises follows, quite logically, the conclusion that the 
State must of necessity be a large loser when it is so misguided as to 
borrow in 8 per cent. instead of 5 per cent stock ;—inasmuch as 
while the 5 per cent do, the 3 per cent. do not, admit of future 
reduction. And this liability to the reduction of the annuity is the 
only qualifying circumstance which the doctrine admits. It is allowed 
“That all the funds are redeemable at par, and that if the 3 per 
“cents. rose to 75, the 4 per cents. should rise to 100, and the 
~ 9 per cents. to 125 ; and, therefore, the actual price of the 4’s or 
5's could never much exceed par. So soon as the 5 per cents. rise 
above par, the financier will offer payment, and by doing so induce 
the creditors to submit to a reduction of interest. Zhe holders of 
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“a3 or per cent. fund have thus a prospect of gain by the rise 
“ of value, in whieh the 5 per cent. stockholders do not participate ; 
“and in like manner when the 3 per cents. rise above 75, the holders 
“ of that stock have a further gain, in which the 4 per cent. stock- 
“ holders do not participate. In consequence of these expectations, 
“the price of 4 per cents. is higher compared with that of the 5 per 
“ gents.; and the price of the 3 per cents. higher than that of either 
“ of the others; than the proportion of the rates of interest ;—and 
« loans are transacted in 3 per cents. on easier terms. The lender 
“expects to gain by the rise of the stock, and what he gains the 
“ public loses at repayment or redemption.’’* : 

These are the clear words of Dr. Hamilton, and it is not a little 
curious, that while his strong and lucid mind detected all the plausi- 
ble fallacies of the Sinking Fund, it should have overlooked, not 
merely the obvious, but the constantly practical operation of those 
differences between Three and Five per cent. stock, and which he has 
so distinetly stated in the paragraph quoted. 


XV.—The Strong Practical Considerations in favour of preferring 
Consols, or a Low Rate Fund. 


In considering the abstract doctrine just described, we are met 
at the outset with the fact that the great mass of the business on 
the Stock Exchange consists, not of the purchases and sales of bond 
fide investers, but of the continued operations of speculators in the 
rise and fall of prices during what is called the ‘ Account.’ 

Whether for good or evil ends, but certainly on the whole for good 
ends, the Stock Exchange is a vast market where men employ masses 
of capital in dealing backwards and forwards in the different Stocks ; 
and, like all other great markets, custom, convenience, and self- 
interest have gradually set up certain conditions which govern in a 
great measure the movements of the whole body of operators. One of 
the best established of these conditions is, that any new kind of stock, 
attempted to be introduced with success, must be marketable at all 
times and to any extent. It must be of a nature which every body 
understands—it must be free from new conditions—and it must be 
also free from future contingencies in the estimation of which hardly 
two persons will agree. Now, it is the fact, that for the last hundred 
years the 3 per cent. Consols have been the kind of fund which, 
beyond all others, has fulfilled these conditions of eligibility in the 
most pre-eminent degree. From the circumstance of the amount of 
the funded capital of this Stock always greatly exceeding in mag- 
nitude the funded capital of any other kind of stock, Consols have 
admitted of speculative operations being carried on in them far 
beyond anything that could be prudently undertaken in any other 
Fund; and hence it has followed, that from the nature, and habit, 
and constitution of the Stock Market, 3 per cent. Consols have 
relatively been worth more to the dealers in that market than any 
other kind of stock; and the higher relative price so existing, how- 
ever ridiculous it may appear to abstract reasoners, is a price per- 
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reasons of the preference for Consols, after allowing for the mag- 
* “ Mamilton’s Inquiry,’’ 3rd edition, 1818, p. 250. 
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nitude of the fund, has always been their exemption from embarrassing 
hazards of future redemption—particularly as they have the great 
safeguard of a year’s notice being necessary before the holders can 
be compelled to accept payment at par. 

It has been alleged in the course of discussions which have taken 
place on these subjects, that an obligation on the State to redeem 
only at Par has been too lightly conceded to the contractors of loans, 
and that, by the exercise of a little more care and skill, terms of 
redemption much more in favour of the public could have been secured. 

As far as I am aware, however, these are allegations wholly of a 
theoretical nature, and resting on no solid ground of experiment or 
experience ; but, in point of fact, attempts have been made to raise 
loans in Consols, and other kinds of stock, with an option to redeem 
at some price wader par; and we have the distinct testimony of no 
less a personage than Mr. Huskisson, that when an attempt of this 
hature was made by himself, (while in office as Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1806 to 1808, under the Duke of Portland’s govern- 
ment,) it was found to be totally impracticable. No responsible set 
of persons would make any bid whatever under such conditions. 
Mr. Huskisson stated the fact as follows, in his speech of the 
3rd March, 1813, on the state of the Finances: “ The price of the 
* public stocks does not depend upon the value of the dry annuity. It 
“is a joint consideration of this annuity and of the prospect of an. 
“increase in the value of the nominal capital, that operates upon the 
“mind of the purchaser. I had a pretty strong proof of this when 
“I myself was in office. From a wish to guard the public against 
“the great loss of redeeming, perhaps at par, 3 per cents., which 
“ might have been borrowed at 60, I proposed to the bidders for the 
“loan to make the 3 per cents. redeemable at 80,—and they would 
“ not bid at all upon the proposal.” At the time when Mr. Huskisson 
offered this limit of 80, the 3 per cents. were under 60, and a margin 
of 33 per cent. upon a price of 60 was no small allowance, and yet 
the contractors would not listen to the suggestion ;—and for reasons 
perfectly sufficient, on grounds both of individual interest, on their 
part, and of general advantage as regards the public; for it is certain 
that the higher value borne by Consols, in consequence of the absence 
of embarrassing conditions, has been a source of great convenience, and 
of no small profit, to the State in its operations of finance. 

The fact is, therefore, that from the operation of the two causes 
which have been named, viz. (1.) of the pre-eminent eligibility of 
Consols as a Stock Exchange commodity, and (2.) of the extreme 
non-eligibility of High-Rate Funds as a Stock Exchange commodity, 
the actual difference of price between Consols and Five per cents., as 
the media of New Loans, has been generally so great as to make it 
prudent and profitable to adopt the Low-Rate method.—And speci- 
fically this was the actual fact during the first French War. 


XVI.— Comparative Results of the Two Methods as applied to the 
Ten Largest Loans, 1793-1801. 


Nor is it true, as Dr. Hamilton implies, that what the holder of 
3 per cent. stock gained by a rise in its price, the public wholly lost. 
for there were the accumulations of the Difference of the Smaller 
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annual charge, arising out of the smaller interest paid on loans raised 
in Consols,as compared with the Larger annual charge, which must have 
been paid on the same loans if they had been raised in Five per cents. 

And we shall find in the accumulations of this Difference of 
Annual Charge almost a complete set-off against the excess of the 
amount of capital in created Consols, beyond the amount of money 
actually obtained. 

In the following Table I have collected the Ten Largest Loans 
raised between 1793 and 1807. In the second column is inserted 
the rate of interest actually paid in low-rate stocks; in the fourth 
column, the rate at which, from a careful consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of each case, I am led to believe must have been paid 
if the money had been raised in Five per cents.: and then working 
out, as shown in detail in Appendix N, the Difference of annual 
charge thence arising, the result as Mor or Against the Five per cent. 
method, as shown in the fifth and sixth columns. 


Loans, 1793-1801.—Summary of Comparative Resutts of the Ten LaraEst 
Loans as actually raised in Low Rats Stocks, and as they would have been 
raised in Five per Cents.* 
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* The 000’s at the unit end of the larger amounts in Table are omitted. Thus— 


aie is 4,500,0007.—As stated in the next page, the calculations, of which this Table 
4 the summary, have the concurrence of Mr. Hendriks, who, as Actuary of the Globe 
nsurance, is the colleague of myself in my capacity of Secretary to that Company. 
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This Statement gives a result of 27,256,000/. in favour of the Low 
Rate Method at the commuted date of 1 January, 1826, taking 6 per 
cent, as the rate of assumed interest, and making due allowance for 
the operation of the amount of Long Annuity, involved in the several 
eases. The details in Appendix N will show fully the mode of 
arriving at these results, and as they have the concurrence of Mr. 
Hendriks, whose skill and soundness as an Actuary requires no 
praise of mine, they may be accepted with confidence. Views may 
differ as to some elements of the calculation, and for the reconcile- 
ment of such differences no conclusive test can be laid down. For 
myself, I have endeavoured to exhibit the case fairly, and I have a 
confident persuasion that if the statement contains errors of exagge- 
ration on one side, it contains errors of an opposite kind on the 
other. 

These explanations being given, we may now introduce the fol- 
lowing Summary of the comparative results of the Low Rate and 
High Rate methods, as connected with the Ten Largest Loans raised 
by Mr. Pitt :— 


Statement of the Comparative Resuuts of the Ten Largest Loans, 1793- 
1801, as actually raised in Low Rate Stocks, and as estimated in Five 
per Cent. Stocks. 


I.—As at Dates WHEN raised, 1798-1801. 


























Five per Cent. Low Rates, or 
Method Elements of Comparison. ACTUAL 
Estimated. METHOD. 
£. z 
139,529,000 | Sum Actually raised in Money  wccicssscesseeenes 139,529,000 
164,496,000 | Funded Capital (or Stock) created ........cccccecsesseecees 224,082,000 
118 Quantity of Stock given for each 1007. Money ........ 160 5 0 


{ Average rate of interest paid to lender, including, | 


eer bows 0 as regards the Low Rate Stock, the Long An- Bi Sie d 
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8,222,000 Amount of Annual Interest on Stock Created ....... ; 6,894,000 
Long Annuity till 5th January, 1860 oe 312,000 

6,222,000 7,206,000 
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II.—As on Ist January, 1826. 




















~ Five per Cent. ; Low RATE, OR 
Dethod Elements of Comparison, ACTUAL 
Estimated. METHOD. 
£ 


£ 
164,496,000 | Stock in Five per cents. assumed as Originally 
created. 


Add,—for the accumulation of the Difference of 
| 1,016,000/. per annum between the /arger sum 
| of Annual Interest payable on Fives, and the 

smaller sum payable on Low Rate Stocks. 





94,293,000 











Total amount of Debt as on Ist January, 1826, on 


258,789,000 | Five per cent. method. 
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the Long Annuity of 312,000/. as on Ist January, | 7,446,000 
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. 231,528,000 
Surplus in Favour of the Low Rare method ........ 27,261,000 
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Tam quite aware that, in many quarters, a strong opinion is 
entertained to the effect, that even from the commencement of the 
War in 1793, a very considerable portion of the Loans could have 
been raised, not only in Five per cents., but if it had been so desired 
even in Terminable Annuities; and that funding operations conducted 
in Terminable Annuities, would have involved only a slight addition 
to the terms actually paid in 3 per cents. 

Upon mere financial grounds a public loan contracted in Termi- 
nable Annuities is, perhaps for the State, the form of borrowing the 
most desirable, for at the lapse of the term the annual burden of the 
debt ceases. But deokieeiad with the plan of Terminable Annuities, 
there are other considerations of a higher and more general nature 
than those of mere finance; and when the whole question has to be 
discussed, it will appear, I think, that while.Terminable Annuities 
may be employed with advantage as one of several forms of funding, 
it would be exceedingly unwise to resort to them as the sole, or even 
as the principal method. 

As concerns the Loans of 1793-1801, it will be evident from the 
facts contained in different parts of the Appendix, that the depreci- 
ation of Long Annuities, as compared with Consols, was always so 
great as to render it practically impossible to have selected Long 
Annuities as the predominant stock in which to seek for eligible 
tenders. In May, 1798, for example, Long Annuities fell to a price 
of 13 years’ purchase, yielding a rate of 7/. 12s. per cent., while 
Consols were yielding only 61. 5s.; and while, further, Long Annuities 
themselves had been quoted at 214, in March, 1793, yielding 47. 10s. 
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against a then contemporary price of Consols which yielded 3. 18s. 
And generally we are fully justified by the evidence, in concluding 
that if it was not only unprofitable, but on many occasions absolutely 
impossible for Mr. Pitt to raise the loan in Five per cents. ; it would 
have been still more unprofitable, and still further removed from possi- 
bility, to have attempted to raise the same sums exclusively or mainly 
in Long Annuities. I am quite aware that as a matter of mere calcu- 
lation, nothing is more easy than to show that a Long Annuity is a 
' species of investment as eligible as Consols. Still the practical answer 
must be that they are commodities not suited to the market, and 
only to be sold there at a depreciated price. 


XVIT.— The same Comparative Results as regards the Loan of 
8,000,0002. of March, 1847. 


Nor is at all true that the great practical depreciation of High 
Rate, as compared with Low Rate Stocks was confined to the period 
of the last War. The causes which led to that depreciation are even 
in more active existence now than they were then; and I cannot 
better illustrate this statement than by referring to the terms of 
the very last Loan raised in this country—the Loan, namely, of 
8,000,000/., raised in Consols by Sir Charles Wood, in March, 1847, for 
the purpose of meeting the extraordinary expenses of the Irish Famine. 
And we shall find, on examining the terms of that transaction, that 
notwithstanding the very severe criticisms which were directed at the 
time against the method actually pursued of borrowing in Consols, 
the adoption of that course admitted of very ample justification. 

The Loan was concluded with Messrs. Barings, and Messrs. 
Rothschilds on Monday, the 1st March, 1847. On Saturday, the 
27th of February, the price of Consols was 903; and of 3} per cents. 
924; and as will be remembered these 3}’s were the intermediate 
stage between the 34’s reduced in 1844, and the ultimate reduction 
to 8 per cent. in 1854. The 31’s, therefore, were the Stock of 
highest denomination then in the market The terms of the Loan 
were 8935 money for 1001. Consols Stock; or what is the same thing 
1112 Consols Stock for 1007. Money; and the rate of interest was 31. 7s. 
Now saying nothing of 5 per cents. as being a stock almost obsolete, 
let us suppose that Government had been desirous of raising the 
Eight Millions in a 34 per cent. stock, so as to have the advantage of 
reducing the interest at some future time—then we cannot suppose 
that in a 33 per cent. fund the biddings would have been higher than 
93 ;—or 1077. 10s. stock for every 1001. money—or 3/. 15s. 3d. per 
cent. per annum. 

Opinions will differ as to the period within which a 33 per cent. 
stock could have been reduced to 3 per cent. Assume, however, that 
that period would have been fifteen years. Then as shewn in detail in 
Appendix O, the accumulation during fifteen years of the annual saving 
(of 32,9162. per annum) of interest in favour of the Consols-Method, 
would have amounted to 434,000/., and that large accumulation must 
be taken into account as a set off against any contingent advantages 
of borrowing in a Higher rated fund. In adopting the hypothesis of 
a 3% Per Cent. Fund instead of Consols, the question is placed in the 
most favourable form as regards the High Rate Theory. A 8% per 
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cent. Stock would be far less exposed to early reduction, than either a 
4 or 5 Per Cent. Fund—and hence the Stock Exchange value of the 
31 per cent. Scrip, would be relatively higher than for Scrip of 4 or 5 
per cent. It will hardly be contended, however, that a small 33 per 
cent. Fund of about Hight Millions would have been a very eligible 
description of security, after the conclusive reasons assigned by 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1853, for redeeming the small South Sea Funds,— 
reasons resting, in no small measure, on the precise ground of the 


ineligibility of Funds of small extent as objects of investment or * 


fields of operation. 


XVIII.—Mr. Pitt's doctrines relative to raising War Supplies within 
the Year. 


Tt was in introducing (on the 24th November, 1797) the 
Budget for 1798, that Mr. Pitt prominently adverted to the 
necessity which had arisen for raising a large part of the Supplies 
within the Year; and he proposed in that Budget New T'axes to the 
extent of Seven Millions, as a supply in part for a deficiency of 
Nineteen Millions—raising the remaining twelve millions by loan. 

The whole of Mr. Pitt’s argument on that occasion is adjusted and 
balanced with extreme care; and, while he pleaded with irresistible 
earnestness for the necessity of a large addition to the taxes of the 
year, he carefully guarded himself against any maintenance of the 
doctrine that it was politic or just not to obtain part of those supplies 
by additions to the Debt. ‘We ought,” he said, “to consider how 
“ far the efforts we shall exert to preserve the blessings we enjoy will 
“enable us to transmit the inheritance to posterity unencumbered 
with those burdens which would cripple their vigour—which would 
“ prevent them from asserting that rank in the scale of nations which 
“ their ancestors so long and so gloriously maintained. It is in this 
“point of view that the subject ought to be considered. Whatever 
“ objections might have been fairly urged against the Funding System 
“im its origin, no man can suppose that after the form and shape 
“which it has given to our financial affairs ; after the heavy burdens 
“ which it has left behind it; we can now recur to the notion of raising 
“wn one year the whole of the supplies which a scale of expense so 
“ extensive as ours must require. If such a plan be evidently im- 
“ practicable, some medium, however, may be found to draw as much 
“advantage from the funding system as it is fit, consistently with a 
“due regard for posterity, to employ; and, at the same time, to 
“obviate the evils with which its excess would be attended. To 
“ouard against the accumulation of the funded debt, and to con- 
“tribute that share to the support of the struggle in which we are 


“ engaged, which our ability will permit, without inconvenience to - 


“ those who are called upon to contribute, appear to me essentially 
“necessary ; and the great object of such a practical scheme must be 
“to allot fairly and equally to every class that portion which each 
“ ought to bear.” : 

_ The principles laid down in this passage admit of but little exten- 
sien or modification. At the present time, as in 1797—and more 
emphatically perhaps than in 1797—the real difficulty in all discus- 
sions relating to the manner of raising the Yearly Expenses of the 
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War is found in these preliminary and delicate problems, which are 
to define in practical language the “safe medium” between Taxing 
and Funding, described by Mr. Pitt. We have to find—as had Mr. 
Pitt—some working scheme which shall raise immediately, by new 
burdens, as large a sum as the national industry can bear, without 
injuring or dislocating that nicely-balanced system upon the unin- 
terrupted vigour of which the collection of any Taxes at all, present 
or future, depends. And we also—as had Mr. Pitt—have to find 
some practical means of so disposing those New Burdens that they 
shall raise within the year, “fairly and equally from every class,”’ 
whatever contributions it may be considered necessary to obtain, not 
by borrowing on the faith of the future, but by an assessment levied 
on the present generation. 

It is urged upon us by high authorities, and in language embracing 
every tone of earnestness, that, whether on grounds of duty or of 
interest, it will be our wisest course to adopt measures the opposite 
of those which were adopted by Mr. Pitt from 1793 to 1798; and 
determine therefore that by Taxes, and not by Loans, we will meet 
nearly all the increased expenditure arising out of the Present War. 

So far as Self-Interest 1s concerned we are told, (1.) That a War 
expenditure supplied by Loans is an expenditure drawn not from the 
income, but from the capital of the country; (2.) That imposing 
therefore no immediate pressure by the imposition of new and 
heavier taxes, it renders the country indifferent as to the prolonga- 
tion of War, and careless as to the most economical methods of 
carrying it on; (3.) That drawn from accumulations of Capital em- 
ployed productively, instead of being obtained by retrenchments of 
the current expenditure of individuals, Public Loans raised to supply 
an exhausted Exchequer are the most direct means of laying the 
heaviest pressure of the War on the Labouring Classes,—and for the 
obvious reason that the amounts of Capital which are absorbed as 
Loans would, if not so absorbed, have been employed in extending 
and improving the field of productive industry ; (4.) and lastly, That 
striking in this manner at the root of all progress in material pros- 
perity, Loans so obtained, and so applied, are impoverishments and 
anticipations of the future exceedingly full of peril. 

On the ground of Duty and Moral Obligation it is said, (1.) That 
a principle of equity forbids one generation to contract, for purposes 
of War, obligations which will descend as heavy burdens to the 
generations yet to come; and (2.) That for the perils of the Present, 
nothing beyond the property and persons of the Present can, on 
grounds of right, be laid under contribution. 

To these allegations answers full and sufficient do not appear to 
be wanting ; assuming always that the discussion is to be conducted, 
not as an abstract problem, the conditions of which may be true 
perhaps, amidst a more perfect species or in a happier planet, but with 
distinct and constant reference to the actual condition of this coun- 
try at the present time. 

Adverting to the arguments, as far as possible, in their order, it 
may be said :— : 

That, in the first place, it is by no means generally true, that, in 
this country, a public income considerably exceeding in amount the 
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income of recent years, could be raised by any appliance of taxes, the 
effect of which would be simply to diminish individual expenditure, — 
leaving former and current accumulations of capital unimpaired. Any 
large additions to the present taxes—particularly to the present 
Income Tax of six per cent.—would in a multitude of quarters, anda 
variety of forms, be paid by encroachments on capital. Those upon — 
whom the tax fell would make a compromise between immediate self- 
denial and inroads on their accumulated funds. Nor, (2) in the pre- 
sent state of the political institutions, of the education and public 
opinion of this country, can it be argued, except as a pure suggestion, 
that the mere circumstance of raising part of the supplies by Loans 
would in any sensible degree diminish the desire even of any class 
for an early and solid peace 

Still less (3) is it true, in a general or unqualified sense, that 
in this country, any such sum as is likely to be required as Loans 
would sensibly diminish the amount of Capital which can be fully 
and profitably employed in productive industry, and therefore 
mainly in the disbursement of wages. So far as actual researches 
have been carried, by the most competent enquirers, there is 
good reason to believe that the accumulation of capital in this 
country is so vast and so rapid as to lead to an annual waste and 
destruction of capital, the amount of which when expressed in figures 
sounds almost fabulous; and it is from these overflowings—from this 
constant current of leakage—that the Loans would be obtained. 
In what manner a Government Expenditure so supplied would affect 
the Labouring Classes no writer is more entitled, both by his ability 
and his independence of judgment, to say, than Mr. Mill; and his 
words are as follows: “ When Government Loans are limited to the 
“ overflowings of the National Capital, or to those accumulations 
“ which would not take place at all unless suffered to overflow ; they 
‘* occasion no privation to any one at the time, except by the payment 
‘‘ of the interest, and may even be beneficial to the Labouring Class, 
‘“ during the time of their expenditure, by employing in the direct 
‘* purchase of labour, as of soldiers, sailors, &c., funds which might 
eis have quitted the country altogether.’ (Principles, 

ay Cs T2 

It may be urged, in addition to this statement of Mr. Mill’s, that 
not only would the Labouring Class receive indireet benefit from the 
expenditure of Loans raised in the manner described, but that they 
would be exposed to an inordinate degree of suffering and pressure if 
the extra supplies were raised by additional Taxes. If these addi- 
tional Taxes were in the form of new imposts of Customs and Excise, 
and additions therefore to the existing Indirect sources of Revenue, 
the Labouring Class would feel the pressure of the War, not merely 
to the full extent of the Tax, but to the much larger extent to which 
it is quite well known that heavy Indirect Taxes operate in raising 
prices to the retail consumer. If they were in the form of new 
Imposts of a Direct nature,—heavy additions, for example, to the 
Assessed Taxes, or to the House or Income Tax,—the effect (saying 
nothing of the gross and inherent injustice of the apportionment of 
the Income Tax upon the classes who actually pay it) would still fail 
in a great measure upon that part of the population which depends 
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on wages and the smaller retail trades; and, in point of fact, one of 
the most cogent objections to any large increase of immediate bur- 
dens consists in the extreme difficulty of so adjusting them that, 
again to use the words of Mr. Pitt, “the scheme shall allot fairly 
“and equally to every class that portion which each ought to bear.”’ 

In a poor country it might be true that money taken by the State 
as Loans would be Capital drawn, in the most literal sense, from the 
exchange and the workshop. With us the time is yet distant when 
supplies so raised, will do more than reduce the magnitude of the 
annual investments in foreign mines, and of the annual adventures in 
speculative foreign funds. | 

And as regards the last of the (4) allegations the answer seems 
to be equally clear, and to be little more than a logical consequence of 
the reply just given to the allegation which precedes it. For if we 
absorb as public loans only that capital which fails to find profitable 
employment at home, we do nothing to impoverish or imperil the 
future by inroads on those accumulated funds which are essential to 
the progress of the community. On the contrary, our apparent extra- 
vagance is the real economy, for we leave untrammelled to the fullest 
extent the springs and impulses of that vast and intricate organi- 
sation, by the strength and compactness of which, much more than 
by a few millions of debt, the character of the future will be really 
determined. Our trade, industry, and invention kept free from the 
friction of taxes, especially at this period of transition, will be a legacy 
to our successors far more valuable than a public debt diminished by 
a few millions ; and here again we have the benefit of the testimony of 
Mr. Mill. “It may reasonably,” he says, “be taken into consideration, 
“that in an improving country the necessary expenses of Government 
“do not increase in the same ratio as capital or population; any bur- 
“then, therefore, is always less and less felt; and since those extra- 
“ordinary expenses of Government which are fit to be incurred at all 
“are mostly beneficial beyond the existing generation, there is no 
“ injustice in making posterity pay a part of the price if the incon- 
‘venience would be extreme of defraying the whole of it by the 
“exertions and sacrifices of the generation which first incurred it.’’— 
(Principles, B. v., C. 7.) 

The objection to Loans, on grounds of Moral Obligation, are not 
more formidable than those which involve merely economical consi- 
derations. 

Assuming a War to be necessary and just, (and of that question 
the recognised and established Government of a country existing at 
any particular time must be regarded for our present purpose as the 
legitimate and final judge.) it is hard to see on what solid foundation 
a difference can be set up between expenditure incurred for improve- 
ments and expenditure incurred for defence. For capital invested in 
the prosecution of public works,—for harbours, drainage, or lines of 
transit,— by the common voice, the future inhabitants of a country 
may be fairly charged by the generation which settles the scheme and 
carries through the work. But is it not plain that the simplest idea 
of possession involves the idea of defence ?. Where is the wisdom of 
improvement if no means are to be taken to preserve the improve- 
ments from outward assault ? The more closely the plea of exempting 
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posterity, on grounds of right, from charges bequeathed to them by 
former generations is examined, the more untenable and deceptive most 
of its positions will be found. What sufficient answer for example 
can be given to the fundamental objection that there is nothing in 
the constitution of the world or in human nature which entitles 
posterity to claim an inheritance, enriched only by the fruits of wis- 
dom and self-denial, and altogether free from incumbrances heaped 
up by error and misfortune. ‘The present generation are in no sense 
mere life-tenants of the inheritance so far as the analogy of a 
life-tenancy can be made to apply. We are heirs in full and indefea- 
sible enjoyment of the fee of the estate. Doubtless it is incumbené 
upon us, not less by considerations of morality than upon grounds 
of enlightened self-interest, to strive conscientiously and patiently to 
bequeath to our children, freed from as many blemishes as possible, 
and strengthened, beautified, and expanded, the inheritance we 
received from our fathers. But in directing our best efforts to the 
performance of this task, we shall err greatly if we take too confined 
a view of the full liberty of action and of choice which resides in 
ourselves; and of the full share of responsibility which on all grounds 
of right attaches to every future occupant of a country found by 
him in the possession of a fame, a polity, and an industrial order, 
the reward of long ages of sacrifice and labour, to which he has con- 
tributed nothing. 

This is a train of reasoning and reflexion growing naturally and 
almost inevitably out of a détailed examination of the financial 
policy of Mr. Pitt during the early years of the last long conflict 
with France. In a more eminent degree, perhaps, than inany Minis- 
ter of Finance of the last hundred years, there was combined in Mr. 
Pitt a clear appreciation of general principles, tempered by a still 
clearer appreciation of the modifications and corrections of which 
they stand in need when converted into rules of practice. The expe- 
rience he had to guide him was far less applicable and extensive than 
that which is available to ourselves; and in his time we had barely 
done more than raise the framework of that branch of science which 
has since accomplished so much in smoothing the task of men en- 
trusted with Government. He had to contend with new and bewil- 
dering theories, with sources of danger and failure, happily known 
to us only by report; and certainly it will not be questioned 
that the period of his financial administration was beset by internal 
and external difficulties more numerous and perplexing than have 
been encountered by any other minister of this country since the 
settlement of our constitution in its present form. After the lapse 
of sixty years, we find ourselves, in no insignificant degree, in cir- 
cumstances similar to those of Mr. Pitt in 1793 ; and we shall hardly 
maintain the reputation of our country for practical views if, in 
dealing with the immediate exigencies of the one period, we fail to 


give full weight to the lessons which may be drawn from the experience 
of the other. 


[ Lhe Appendia to this Paper will appear in the neat No. of this Journal. | 
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On the Statistical Position of Religious Bodies in England and Wales. 
By Horace Mann, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, on the 18th December, 1854.] 


To offer a paper upon the “ Statistical position of Religious Bodies 
in England,” is, I am aware, to invite attention to a subject which is 
probably familiar, and perhaps even hacknied, to most persons, by the 
comments which the press and various public men have passed upon 
the recent census tables of religious worship. But it has been 
suggested to me, that a brief summary of the results of those 
tables, combined with a summary of such portions of the educa- 
tional tables of the census as show the action of religious bodies in 
the work of education, would not be altogether unacceptable to this 
Society. é 

But, before constructing, on the basis of the census tables, any 
calculations of this nature, it seems necessary to inquire whether the 
statements of those tables can be thoroughly relied upon, or to what 
extent they may be liable to error. Such an inquiry, rendered 
necessary by the criticisms passed upon those tables by some high 
authorities, appears to me to be especially appropriate to a Society 
like this, whose objects are not more attained by the production of 
original statistics, than by a proper appreciation of such as are 
already before the public; so that statements which are incorrect 
should not be received as true, nor documents substantially accurate 
be hastily discredited. In devoting a few minutes to this inquiry, 
I trust that, as I am not conscious of any desire except to arrive at 
the truth, no secret feeling. of parental partiality will induce me to 
defend the census tables it they may be really at fault. 

The objections to the accuracy of the census, in all that relates to 
religious bodies, may be classed under three heads :— 

First.—It is said that the plan of inquiry was defective, and the 
persons who projected and completed it were not impartial. 

Secondly.—I¢ is said that, for various reasons stated, the numbers 
given in many of the original returns were incorrect. 

Thirdly.—It is said that, even accepting the numbers in those 
returns as accurate, they convey an erroneous impression. 

1. That portion of the first class of objections which relates to 
certain supposed prejudices and evil designs, existing in the persons 
to whom the management of the census was confided, may be best 
perhaps met by a simple repudiation of any such prejudices and 
designs. I can confidently say that it is impossible for any one to 
be more absolutely free from even the shadow of bias or sinister 
intention, than was the Registrar-General ; and if I may be allowed 
to know anything of the sentiments of the person who superintended 
the arrangements and compiled the report, 1 may say with equal 
confidence that, in spite of the ecclesiastical opinions which have 
obligingly been found for him by several journals, it was next to 
impossible for him to be actuated by any hostile spirit towards the 
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Church of England, although he did not think that a sincere desire 
to promote the best interests of the Church, was at all inconsistent 
with an official impartiality towards Dissenting bodies.* Thus much ~ 
of personal reference will perhaps be forgiven, for the sake of the 
object with which it is introduced.—But two objections are preferred 
against the plan adopted. The one is, that to count attendants at 
places of worship, is not. so good a criterion as to ask every person 
in the country to state his religious belief. This of course is a 
matter of opinion; and, for my own part, I humbly consider that the 
latter form of inquiry (which is far too inquisitorial to be ever adopted 
in England), would produce results utterly untrustworthy ; since 
numbers of people, who have not the slightest connection with any 
religious communion, would, from the mere shame of openly avowing 
practical atheism, enrol themselves as members of some church, most 
probably the Church of England, which could gain no possible 
advantage from a view of her position so entirely delusive, while the 
people themselves would suffer from the diminution of missionary 
zeal which this delusion would most probably produce. The other 
objection to the plan adopted is, that the returns were voluntary and 
secret: the parties were not liable to penalty for mis-statement, and 
the individual returns were not to be published. Of course, it is 
impossible to say, how much was lost by the want of a compulsory 
enactment; but it by no means follows that there were not consi- 
derable safeguards for accuracy even on the voluntary plan. I am 
myself inclined to place very great confidence in the general disposi- 
tion of men to truthfulness; and although in this case, the unhappy 
feeling of sectarian rivalry would, undoubtedly, beget a strong desire 
that the returns should show a good array of numbers, yet, considering — 
the position of the persons signing these returns—in nine cases out 
of ten, ministers of the truth—I am unable to believe that even the 
humblest of them would attach his name to any wilful falsehood. 
But apart from this safeguard, there were others provided by the 
census machinery. Even if a minister or deacon were willing to 
mis-state, he would not like to be detected, nor would he run the 
risk of such detection, if the risk were at all considerable. What then 
was the check provided by the census mode of enumeration? Just 
this: there were thirty thousand officers employed to collect these 
returns and to revise their accuracy. Each of these officers would 
have his attention confined to a little plot, with not more than a 
hundred or two of houses, and only one or two places of worship. 
Is it then likely that a minister of religion would make a false 
return, knowing that it was to receive the scrutiny of an officer—who 
had been chosen without reference to creed—who, living on the 
spot, was probably familiar with the state of the usual congregation— 
whose very duty it was to check the return, and who, having done 
so, would forward it for a second scrutiny to his superior officer, the 
local registrar P Surely, here was an ample provision against the 
untruthfulness of ministers of religion, quite sufficient to justify the - 


* The same absence of hostility to the Church was manifested in the choice of the — 
subordinate officers. Of the twenty or thirty clerks who dealt with the Returns at 


the central office only two were dissenters, and they were only occupied for a portion 
of the time. \ 
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pledge that, for the sake of preventing all invidious comparisons, the 
returns of individual congregations should not be made public! * 

2. With reference to the accusation that many of the religious 
returns contained inaccurate figures, what has been already said 
about the character of the parties making the returns, and the revi- 
sion to which the statements were subjected, will suffice to show the 
extreme wnlikelihood of any extensive falsification. And if it be 
said that the charge is only preferred against dissenting ministers 
in humble life, having oversight of very small congregations, it 
must be recollected that the very smallness of their chapels would 
facilitate the detection of exaggeration, even admitting (which I 
should be sorry to do) that ministers in humble life were less dis- 
posed than their superiors to adhere to truth. No doubt, there did 
occur particular cases of exaggeration, both amongst dissenters and 
churchmen ; but I am convinced that they were not intentional, but 
were the real opinions of the parties, who, not taking the precaution 
to have their congregations counted, judged erroneously upon a ques- 
tion never easy to decide. But that no considerable over-estimate 
of dissenting congregations was committed, is susceptible of another 
mode of proof. It is not asserted that their accommodation (number 
of sittings) was exaggerated ; and, indeed, it would be next to impos- 
sible to escape detection if such an attempt were made; and the fact 
that the returns give an average number of sittings to a chapel of 


* The same arguments will apply, in some measure, to the Educational Returns, 
which have likewise been assailed on the score of exaggeration. There was the same 
check furnished by the supervision of the enumerators ; and even if some of these 
omitted to scrutinize minutely, it could not be known to the party making the return 
that it would escape a due revision. But, in fact, a careful analysis of the number 
and kinds of schools returned will show that the idea of any large exaggeration cannot 
be supported. Any one who will glance through the list of Pudblie Schools (in 
Table B, p. exxili. of the Report,) will perceive that there is really no room for such 
mis-statement. Nine-tenths of the returns from public schools were signed by 
respectable parties, (very many by clergymen,) having no interest to deceive, and 
probably in possession of school registers; and the very facts themselves are ac- 
cordant with what was previously known or supposed. ‘Taking the Church Schools, 
the Denominational Schools, the British Schools, the Census figures are confirmed 
by the accounts of the National Society and of the various religious bodies; and ‘if 
these be considered accurate it will be seen that the numbers placed against the other 
descriptions of public schools are either too obviously probable to permit of any 
question of their general correctness, or else are too small to allow any fabrication to 
affect the total. We must look, then, to the Private Scnoois: but here, too, 
there is equally a lack of margin for exaggeration. The whole number of scholars in 
private schools is but 721,396, a number actually less than in 1833! and a number 
far from being @ priori excessive at the present time. And, then, about 500,000 of 
these are in schools for the upper and middle classes; a number, again, so far from 
being excessive that it is difficult, with such a small contingent, to believe that the 
children of those classes can be getting any proper education; so that there is only 
left about 220,000 for those many thousands of inefficient dame schools, and other 
schools for the working classes, the existence of which is proved both by the Reports 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and by the fact that some 15,000 of them were ex- 
pressly named in the lists of the census enumerators, who were not very likely to 
insert fictitious schools. There is, consequently, very little doubt that the number 
of scholars stated in the Census Tables does not vary perceptibly from the truth, and, 
at all events, not on the side of excess. What is the real value of the schools is, of 
course, another question which the Census does not profess to settle, and on which 
we must all be glad to be enlightened by the opinions of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
and of other capable observers. 
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only 240, in opposition to an average of 377 for a church, is tolerable 
evidence that no such attempt was made. If, therefore, there were any 
noticeable exaggeration in the number of the attendants—if chapels 
were frequently stated to contain more than they would hold—of 
course the proportion of attendants to sittings would be very much 
higher amongst dissenters than amongst churchmen. What are the 
facts ? To every 100 church sittings available for morning service, 
the number of attendants was 52°4; while to every 100 chapel 
sittings, the number of attendants was 53:4; a difference of just 
one per cent. only in favour of the dissenters. Taking the afternoon 
service, there were 50°3 church attendants to 100 sittings, and 516 
dissenting attendants. It is only in the evening service that any 
real difference is apparent; there being 49°5 church attendants to 
100 sittings, and 54°6 dissenting attendants to 100 sittings. But 
then it is so well known that, from various causes, dissenters attend 
evening services more numerously than churchmen, that this dispro- 
portion cannot be regarded as at all unreasonable ; and the whole of 
these facts, taken together, prove conclusively, that no exaggeration 
ean have been committed such as would at all affect the general 
result.* It must be recollected, too, as a set-off against any possible 
exaggerations, that whatever omissions of whole congregations may 
have happened in the course of enumeration, must have been of dis- 
senting congregations; since there was no authority like that of the 
“Clergy List,’’ by which to check the completeness of their returns. 
In the case of the Church of England, care was taken that some 
lien should be procured from every place inserted in the Clergy 
ist. 

But perhaps, if dissenters’ returns were not appreciably exagge- 
rated, those for the Church of England may have been unduly 
diminished. This is supposed to have been likely, partly in conse- 
quence of the refusal of some clergymen to fill up the schedules, 
which were in that case filled up by registrars, who might it is said 
be hostile to the Church; and partly in consequence of erroneous 
estimates for cases of defective information. I-am not prepared to 
say that some particular instances may not have happened, such as 
would appear to justify the former charge; but I am quite convinced 
that such a course was very rarely followed, and that the registrars 
(men chosen without any reference to religious views, being gene- 
rally relieving officers) discharged their delicate duty honestly, in the 
few cases where it was required; for, in fact, so generally willing 
were the clergy to reply to the friendly inquiries of the government, 
that the number of returns referred to the registrars scarcely 
exceeded 10 per cent., and nearly the whole ofthe 90 per cent, 
remainder, were signed by the ministers themselves—the cases being 
very rare in which churchwardens were the parties who supplied the 


* In this calculation the Roman Catholic sittings and attendants have been 
excluded, as the practice adopted by that body of having several distinct congrega- 
tions at the morning service would interfere with the estimate. This practice will 
account, In some measure, for the fact that their Returns show frequently a greater 
number of persons than could be accommodated at one time; and as we know, from ~ 
other sources, that the number of Roman Catholics in England and Wales cannot fall 


short of 1,000,000, it is evident that the Census account cz . hha, si 
the number of attendants at 305,393. Cane ere ee 
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information. We may safely, therefore, take the figures inserted 
in 90 per cent. of the returns, as being neither more: nor less 
than the exact truth; and it is hardly possible that amongst the 
other 10 per cent., there should have been so great an amount of 
falsification, as to make the total account for the Church of En eland 
sensibly erroneous! As to the estimates, the fairness of the plan 
adopted, of inserting, where the number of sittings or attendants 
was unmentioned, the average number for a church throughout 
the whole of England, seems too obvious for argument; and 
certainly, although it would not be just to infer that, wherever infor- 
mation was refused, the congregation was below the average, there 
ean clearly be no reason for supposing it would be above it !* 

On the whole question, therefore, of whether the Census Returns 
supply a fair account of the numbers actually attending the various 
churches and chapels on the census Sunday, L can really perceive no 
adequate reason for denying that they do. The overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of cases in which the clergy were themselves the autho- 
rities for the census statements, shews that there was really no margin 
for extensive error ; while it is only just towards the great body of 
registrars, to express a disbelief of their complicity with any fraud. 
On the other hand, whatever exaggerations may have been committed 
by dissenters (if, notwithstanding the improbability already men- 
tioned, such were committed), cannot have been sufficiently extensive 
to disturb the general total, and are probably more than counter- 
balanced by the total omission of some congregations which, either 
from their smallness and obscurity, or from some other cause, may 
have escaped enumeration or tabulation. 

3. The third class of objections maintains that, even admitting 
the figures in the returns to be in the main accordant with the fact, 
yet they lead to erroneous inferences respecting the actual number 
of attendants, and especially respecting the comparative numbers of 
churchmen and dissenters. Thus, it is said, (i.) that the weather 
was unfavourable ; (ii.) that dissenters made great efforts to fill their 
chapels, having special services and popular: preachers : (ii) that 
children were taken from National schools to go to chapel; (iv.) that 
some who went to chapel in the evening, had been to church in the 
morning ; (v.) that the same persons attended at several chapels, and 
were thus counted twice over. 

These objections scarcely seem to me to be entitled to much 
weight. or (i.) the weather on the census Sunday was, I believe, 
about the average of the season ; and it is evident, that even if a less 


* The Bishop of Oxford stated, in the House of Lords, (July 11th, 1854,) that 
the Census Returns showed, for his diocese, only 98,410 attendants, whereas, ac- 
cording to his own data, there were as many as 117,421, being a deficiency of 19,011. 
The fact is, that the Census Tables contain no such figures as those quoted; and the 
Bishop in his recent charge (p. 39,) seems to retract his statement and to assent to 
the general accuracy of the tables. His words are, ‘‘ The Returns and calculations 
of the compiler of .the Religious Census give us 147,362, as having attended on the 
Census Sunday at our churches, from which estimate your own Returns of your 
average congregaticns do not materially differ.’ Of the Educational Returns he 
says, ‘‘ The Returns of the Education Census, in spite of some remarkable errors,’’ 
(which I believe a minuter inquiry would explain,) ‘appear on the whole to be 
tolerably accurate.’’ 
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than usual number of the people did on that account resort to 
worship, the decrease would apply to churchmen and dissenters 
equally ; for the rain, at all events, can hardly be accused of par- 
tiality. (ii.) Again it cannot be imagined, that the utmost amount of 
“special effort’ by the dissenters, would augment materially the 
ageregate number of their congregations: a popular preacher could 
not preach in two places at the same time; so that what was gained 
by one chapel would be lost by another—the total number in all the 
chapels being undisturbed. (iti.) Again, as to the children taken from 
the National schools (though this does not appear to have been at all 
a general proceeding), probably dissenters would contend that the 
children of dissenting parents, properly belonged to the dissenters, and 
that the number of churchmen has been unduly swelled by the com- 
pulsory attendance of such children at the parish church.  (iv.) And 
much the same might be asserted as to persons who attended church 
in the morning and chapel at night: they might as reasonably be 
classed with one as with the other; though in fact, by the method of 
computation adopted in the Census Report (as will be immediately 
explained), the whole of them are assigned to the Church and only a 
third of them to the dissenters. 

(v.) The objection as to double attendances deserves more attention 
on account of its singularity. Many are probably aware that the 
form or schedule, to be filled up for each place of worship, contained 
three columns for the number of attendants; one for the morning 
service, one for the afternoon, and one for the evening: each column . 
to be filled up with the number of attendants at that particular 
service. By this mode would be obtained the total number of 
attendants at each of these three services, in the whole of England 
and Wales, and as the total of the three services would of course be 
the number not of individuals, but of visits, it would be for the reader 
of the census tables in which these figures would appear, to judge for 
himself how many separate persons were probably represented by 
them. Now, it is gravely suggested that by some extensive con- 
spiracy (for only by such could the plan-be carried out), all the 
customary attendants at some particular dissenting chapels, after 
attending morning service at their own chapels, took the trouble to 
attend the afternoon or evening service at some other chapel, with a 
view to be counted twice, and thus to swell fictitiously the number 
of non-conformists! That is, these clever conspirators journey from 
parish A to parish B, in order to be counted twice over, when they 
would equally have been counted twice over if they had stayed at 
home! The utmost they could do by their manceuvre, would be to 
swell the return of parish B at the expense of parish A; for by filling 
a distant chapel they, of course, left empty their own. In fact, 
unless they could manage to be in two distinct chapels at the same 
time, it is clear that their unfair designs eould not succeed : it would 
always be open. to any one to make the comparison on some one 
particular service of the three—to compare the morning attendance 
of churchmen with the morning attendance of dissenters, or the 
evening attendance of churchmen with the evening attendance of — 
dissenters. It is only when it is sought to compute the number of 
separate persons, belonging to each party, who attended service aé all 
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on that Sunday, that any difficulty can arise; and then the question 
is, what allowance is to be made for parties attending twice or three 
times? In the Census Report, the allowance made has been this : it 
has been assumed that half the afternoon congregation had pre- 
viously attended the morning service, in some place or another, and 
that two-thirds of the evening congregation had attended one or the 
other of the two preceding services, in some place or another. If, 
therefore, any evening congregation was composed, exactly and with- 
out a single exception, of the same persons as attended the morning 
service, the number of that congregation would be over-estimated 
in the Census Report (though not in the tables), to the extent of a 
third of the evening attendances. But, it is evident that, even on 
the theory of a conspiracy, the notion of such a complete identity 
cannot be entertained : it is an apparant fact that, some considerable 
portion of the evening congregations is composed of persons attend- 
ing then for the first and only time ; and the question is whether, on 
the average, these fresh worshippers may be assumed to form a third 
of the evening congregation. Similarly, with regard to the afternoon 
service, the question is whether the fresh worshippers at that period 
of the day may be assumed to form a half of the afternoon congre- 
gation. These are the proportions assumed in the Report, with the 
view of allowing for double attendances. Of course, the computa- 
tion based upon them, is but the conjecture of an individual; and 
any other person is at liberty to make a computation for himself. 
For my own part, I have seen no reason to abandon my conviction of 
the general fairness of this estimate, which, undoubtedly is so far 
from being unfavourable to the Church of England, that some of the 
dissenters—the Wesleyans, I believe—have attacked it as unfair to 
them ; as it is their most numerous service which has been diminished 
by two-thirds, while the Church of England suffers that diminution 
with respect to its least numerous service. 

So that, on an entire review of all these various objections, to the 
plan of the inquiry, to the authenticity of the returns, and to the 
value of the inferences, I am really unable to arrive at any other 
conclusion, than that the general facts and totals of the census are 
substantially correct. Isolated errors, doubtless, may be pointed out, 
but not such a number of errors as would cause a noticeable altera- 
tion in the aggregate.* That aggregate, I fully believe, may be 
accepted as a faithful statement of the numerical position of religious 
bodies in this country, so far as their position may be inferred from 
attendance on religious services. What is really to be inferred upon 
that point, from data of this description, may perhaps be a matter for 
investigation and debate; but in expressing my opinion that the 
data themselves are worthy of reliance, I believe that I do so 
honestly, without bias, and as a mere measure of justice to the 
parties who made the returns. That a certain amount of sensitive- 
ness should be exhibited with reference to so delicate a matter, was 
perhaps inevitable; but that the real interests of the Church of 
England can be prejudiced by a faithful statement of fucts, is a 

* Jt will, doubtless, be in the recollection of many that Lord Palmerston 


expressed his opinion to this effect when interrogated on the subject in the House of 
Commons. 
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notion which few reflecting persons will seriously entertain. An 
accurate acquaintance with the truth, although 1t may in some 
respects be painful, must be better than a treacherous concealment ; 
and must even be more necessary when dangers threaten than when 
all is prosperous. If the facts of the recent inquiry are In some 
respects discouraging, the Church will soon know how to overcome 
her difficulties ; and her progress will be all the speedier, now that 
the magnitude and character of her task are better measured and 
defined. Nor will the Church herself, I am persuaded, long withhold 
the acknowledgment that a service of no inconsiderable worth was 
rendered to her when, by the census of 1851, her true position and 
her mighty task were both more clearly set before her. 


Assuming, then, that the census returns supply a substantial 
basis of statistics, upon which to build up some kind of estimate of 
the numerical position of the various religious communities at present 
existing in England, the principal results of these returns will be found 
presented in Table A, (page 150,) which shews not only the accommo- 
dation for, and the attendance at, religious services, but also the 
number of scholars in all the Sunday schools, and in such of the 
day schools as, being supported by religious bodies, must be regarded 
as a portion of their strength and influence. ey 

A glance at this table will suffice to shew, that the list of religious 
bodies there given, may be reduced to the six principal; which 
together provide nine-tenths of the whole accommodation for public 
worship. These six are, the Church of England, the Independents, 
the Baptists, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Calvinistic Methodists, 
and the Roman Catholics. The total number of sittings provided by 
these bodies, is 9,769,105, out of 10,212,563. For the purpose of 
comparison, therefore, it will be as well to confine special attention 
to these six, combining all the rest under the general heading of 
“other Religious Bodies.’ In this view, the facts as to church and 
chapel accommodation will stand thus :— 








Churches and 

















Ghapeie. Sittings. 
Church. of England :.j. 0.08: S0aehw 14,077 5,317,915 
Independents, or Congregationalists 3,244 1,067,760 
Baptists (all sections) 00.00.00... 25169 752,343 
Wesleyan Methodists (all sections)... |: 11,007 2,194,298 
Calvinistic Methodists........0.0.000.000... 937 ~ 250,678 
Roman -Cathohes!s.4 Ge SE 570 186,111 
Other religious bodies.........0000000000.0. °1,843 443,458 

34,467 10,212,563 





It thus appears that, of the whole amount of accommodation in the 
country, the Church of England supplies 52:0 per cent.; the Inde- 
pendents, 10°5 per cent.; the Baptists, 7-4 per cent.; the Wesleyan 
Methodists, 21:5 per cent.; the Calvinistie Methodists, 2°5 per cent.; the 
ftoman Catholics, 1'8 per cent.; and the Other Bodies, 4°3 per cent. If 
the Church of England be compared with all the other bodies together, 
her proportion of the whole provision is as 52:0 against 48-0. 
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Of course, from this comparison, it cannot be assumed that the 
provision made by each body is of the same kind; for, if we were to 
consider the sort of accommodation thus provided, there would be 
found a very great difference as to the stability and permanence of 
the structures in which these 10,212,563 sittings are contained. 
The difference, in this respect, between the Church of England and 
the other bodies, is sufficiently apparent from the simple fact, that 
her 5,317,915 sittings, are contained in only 14,077 buildings, while 
the 4,894,648 sittings of the other bodies, are distributed amongst 
as many as 20,390 buildings. In other words, every church, on an 
average, is large enough to accommodate 377 persons; while the 
average number for a chapel, is only 240. But this difference is still 
more obvious, when we consider that a great number of dissenters’ 
places of worship are mere apartments, used as preaching stations 
and school-rooms, and not separate structures built expressly for 
religious worship. According to the census returns, out of the 
20,390 places of worship, not belonging to the Church of England, 
there were 3,285 which were not separate buildings; but there can 
be no doubt that this represents very inadequately the number of 
such preaching stations and school-rooms; which Mr. Edward Baines 
(who has paid great attention to the subject) considers cannot be less 
than 7000. The number of places of worship belonging to the Church 
of England, which were not separate buildings, was only 228. If, 
therefore, it were desired to compare the pecuniary value of the 
provision made by each religious body, scarcely anything would be 
learnt from this view; but, as the present object is to compute the 
number of persons attached to each community, perhaps the character 
of the accommodation is a matter of subordinate importance. 

If it could be assumed that the whole population of the country 
was absorbed by the various religious bodies, in exact proportion to 
the accommodation provided by each, we should have 


Church-people............ 9,335,000 Wesleyan Methodists 3,852,000 
Independents ............ 1,874,000 CalvinisticMethodists 440,000 
Boptists es 1,321,000 Roman Catholics........ 327,000 


and 778,000 belonging to the remaining bodies. 

That would be 9,335,000 Church-people, and 8,592,000 not Church-people. 
But, for several reasons, such an assumption would be unjustifiable ; 
since (1,) even supposing that all young children may be fairly num- 
bered with the adherents of the church or sect to which their parents 
are attached, it is yet but too evident that very many parents are 
attached to no church or sect whatever; (2,) the adherents to some 
bodies may not be so zealous as some others, in the use of their 
buildings, and would, therefore, not require so large a provision in 
proportion to their numbers; and (3,) the existing provision may have 
been the work of some previous generation, still retained (by endow- 
ments or otherwise), although the religious body may have much 
diminished. An illustration of this last objection 1s furnished by the 
Society of Friends, who have been declining in numbers for some 
years, but who still retain an amount of accommodation which gives 
100 sittings to every 8 worshippers. 

A better, though not a perfect, test of comparative strength, 
would be furnished by a statement of the usual number of attendants 
at the services of each denomination. 
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From Table A, it will be seen that the attendance, on Sunday, 
March 31st, 1851, at all the churches and chapels in England and 
Wales, was as follows :— 





Morning Afternoon Evening 




















Service. Service. Service. 

Church of England............ 2,541,244 1,890,764 = 860543 
Independents ....... Ne ite 524,612 232,285 ' 457,162 
Baptists... is k...an.a ee 360,806 224,268 345,116 
Wesleyan Methodists ........ 707,921 645,895 1,063,537 
Calvinistic Methodists........ 100,831 63,520 144,403 
Roman Catholics................ 252,783 53,967 76,880 
All other bodies ................ 159,285 73,436, 116,808 

| 4,647,482 3,184,135 3,064,449 








Or, comparing the Church of England with all the rest together, 
there would be, at morning service, 2,541,244, against 2,106,238 ; 
at afternoon service, 1,890,764 against 1,293,371; and at evening 
service, 860,543 against 2,203,906. If all these were individual persons 
—1. e. if no person had attended more than once on that Sunday—the 
total would shew 5,292,551 -attendants at church, and 5,603,515 
attendants at chapel. But, as it is certain that very many persons 
‘attended twice, and some three times, it is necessary to make an 
estimate of the probable extent of such double and treble attend- 
ances, before we can calculate the actual number of separate persons 
who attended at all on the Sunday in question. ‘The plan 
adopted in the Census Report was as follows :—First, the numbers 
attending morning service were taken as a basis, since it was clear 
that they were all separate individuals who could not yet have 
attended twice; then, it was asked, how many of the afternoon 
attendants were not present anywhere at the morning service, and 
ought, therefore, to be added as fresh worshippers? and it was sup- 
posed that a half of them were thus additional: finally, a similar 
question was put concerning the evening attendants, and it was 
supposed that a third of them had not attended anywhere, at erther 
of the previous services, and ought, therefore, to be considered as a 
further addition of new worshippers. It will be evident that this 
computation mainly rests upon conjecture; and anyone, of course, 
is at liberty to make a different conjecture, and to assume that the 
number of new worshippers at the afternoon and evening services, 1s 
likely to have been more or less than a half and a third respectively, 
and also that the proportion may have varied, as no doubt to some 
extent it did, in various religious bodies.* For myself, while anxious 
to allow the possibility of error, I have yet sufficient confidence in 
‘the probable correctness of the estimate to venture to reproduce 
its principal results in Table B. 

* Thus, if more than half of the 1,890,764 attendants at the afternoon service of 
the Church of England, and more than a third of the 860,543 evening attendants, 
were new worshippers, the total number of church attendants would be under esti- 
mated ; and, on the other hand, if /ess than half of the 1,293,371 afternoon attend- 
ants at dissenting services, and Jess than a third of the 2,203,906 evening attendaints 

-were new worshippers, the total number of dissenting attendants would be over 
estimated; and vice versd. 
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TABLE B. 
Estimated Estimated 
Total Total 

Religious Body. Pet pe Religious Body. eee 

at all the at all the 

Services. Services. 
Church of England................ 3,773,474 | Sandemanians oo... 587 
Scottish Presbyterians............ . 60,180cPNew Church o3.c6.05. iG. 7,082 
Independents, or Rovere.) "93.142 Brethreny 77 see 10,414 
tHOMASES: ..c.cstoeee ei ons ne Isolated Congregations ........ 63,572 
Baptists (all sections)............ 587,978 | Roman Catholics ................ 305,393 
Society of Friends ©..:.:..........: 18,172 } Catholic & Apostolic Church 4,908 
MTDNA Societe voeesctconseveet ST ASC A NEOrmons os. .loccsceresndees : 18,800 
INO wav ASA: S55... LS: SOAS DENS The See 4,150 

1 e 

seein Methodists oe 1,385,372 Foreign churches 02% ..2.c%.0 2,612 
BOCMONS) cc a07 ckrarecte bo ceceee —— 
Calvinistic Methodists ........ 180,725 Potal ° 55.85 7,261,032 





This table shews the computed number of persons who attended 
at one service or another, on the census Sunday, and therefore, repre- 
sents the entire number of worshippers on that day. The position 
of the Church of England, as compared with those not belonging to 
her communion, is thus seen, according to this view, to be 3,773,474 
worshippers against 3,487,558. 

But it is clear that these 7,261,032 persons, who attended service 
on one particular Sunday, cannot be taken to represent the total 
number of persons who are in the habit of worshipping, more or less 
Srequently, with some particular communion. A considerable number, 
doubtless, attend on one Sunday who may not attend the next ; some 
perhaps worship only on alternate Sundays; others still more occa- 
sionally. And yet these occasional attendants must unquestionably 
be reckoned, in any calculation of the total number of persons who, 
by frequenting public services, give evidence of their connection with 
particular religious bodies. But, it is just at this point that we are 
destitute of information, and, I fear, without the means of forming any 
very probable conjecture. This is unfortunate, because a knowledge 
of the number of these casual or irregular attendants is very essential 
to a fair comparison between the different communions; since some 
are much more constant than others in their attendance at religious 
worship. Thus, there can be little doubt that, whatever may be the 
cause, the great body of Protestant dissenters are more assiduous in 
this matter than are churchmen. That is, out of a given number 
(say 1,000,000) of dissenters, the proportion found attending service 
on any particular Sunday will be greater than the proportion of 
churchmen out of a similar number; so that 1,000,000 attendants 
at church would represent a greater number of professed churchmen, 
than 1,000,000 attendants at chapel would represent of professed 
dissenters. In this respect, the Roman Catholics are probably in 
much the same position as the Church of England; while the Jews 
and some other sects are altogether exceptional. So that, supposing 
it would be a proper allowance if, on account of casual attendants 
and young children, an addition should be made to the Protestant 


dissenters and the minor sects, of two-thirds of the number of their 
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worshippers on one particular day, it would probably not be too 
much, in the case of the Church of England and the Roman Catho- 
lies, to double the number of their attendants; so as to make the 
total number of worshippers (both constant and occasional) and their 
families, amount to | 


CHUVERE COBEN crt nrebescswericnsce 7,946,948 
Romian @atholiesy. 21 ae 610,786 
Protestant Dissenters and others ........ 5,303,609 

13,461,343 


These numbers are, of course, only given as an illustration of the sort 
of allowance which, it seems to me, ought to be made on account 
of the difference between different bodies in regularity of attendance: 
I, by no means, venture to make any precise estimate on so dubious 
a matter. 

Scarcely less dubious is the question, how to regard the very 
considerable number who never attend public worship at all? It 
may be held by some that attendance at a church or chapel, though 
the best test possible of adherence to a particular communion, is not 
an exhaustive test; and that some of the invariable non-attendants 
may have shewn, by other outward actions, their connection with, or 
preference for, some special religious body. But probably the 
general opinion will be, considering the great importance which all 
bodies attach to publie worship, that while such an important indica- 
tion is wanting, it can only be to a very limited extent that any 
other sign of ecclesiastical preference can be admitted. And even 
with respect to the test of attendance itself, it will of course be 
recollected that this gives us no idea of the character and value of 
the adhesion represented by it—whether it be intelligent and firm, 
and to be relied upon in the hour of conflict, or merely customary 
and superficial, such as might be easily shaken if a time of storm 
and difficulty were to come. | 

If, with a view of getting further data for computing the com- 
parative numerical position of the various bodies, we refer to the 
statistics of their Sunday schools and day schools, we are struck 
with a remarkable diversity : the Church of England having barely 
three-eighths of the Sunday scholars, while it has more than four- 
fifths of the day scholars. The actual figures, for the bodies pre- 
viously selected, and including (though not altogether proper) the 
undenominational British schools with those of the dissenters, are as 
follows :— 

SS ee see ee ee OS nL ee eee 

















Sunday Scholars. Day Scholars. 

Cniurchiof Fngland |... 5.0.0.0. .cccce.: 935,892 929,474 
Independents, or Congregationalists 343,478. 50,186 
Baptists (all sections) 00.00. 186,510 9,390 
Wesleyan Methodists (all sections)... 643,900 45,880 
Calvinistic Methodists.......000000.0.0....... 120,727 3,643 
FOI CO BUROMCS oR cscs. cecnen.s, 0s 33,254 41,382 
Other bodies, and British Schools.... 105,278 107,769 

2,369,039 1,187,724 
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Thus, the Church has fewer Sunday scholars by 497,255, than the 
other bodies ; but has 671,224 more day scholars. It seems tolerably 
certain, from these figures, that a great many children who attend 
the Church day schools, attend dissenters’ Sunday schools; and thus, 
as both day and Sunday schools must apparently be looked upon as, 
in some measure, institutions for creating future religious opinions, 
the comparative efficiency of each for that purpose is tested. Hitherto, 
it appears that the greater influence has been produced by the more 
specifically religious teaching of the Sunday school ; for there can 
be no doubt, that dissenters have greatly increased in number 
during the last half century, and that very many of them in their 
youth were instructed in Church day schools. It is not unreasonable, 
‘therefore, to suppose that it was the dissenting Sunday school which 
mainly determined the complexion of their ecclesiastical opinions ; 
and it is both an important and an interesting question, how far the 
same conflicting influences are still in operation, and how far the 


future position of religious bodies is likely to be affected by them? — 


The Sunday school has probably been very much underrated as a 
means of religious propagandism. Such, in fact, it is; and it cannot 
but be so, however undesigned by its promoters. And, as day schools 
multiply and secular instruction gets diffused, the Sunday school, 
relieved from the task of teaching children to read, will become more 
and more, and more effectively, an institution for religious education, 
-and, by inevitable consequence, denominational extension. The 


Church of England, evidently, is not altogether blind to the value of - 


the Sunday school in this respect ; as the very great increase of such 
schools within the last twenty years will show. For, of 9,856 Church 


Sunday schools, which were returned with the date of their founda- — 


tion, there appear to have been established— 


merore VOOR Ace ee ees 986 
Between 1801 and 1811... 843 
oe DOM. ASQiikac aa 1,325 
ig sp OOD Ve, oh ON Ooi t tn ae 1,452 
Bos BRON so 1S Awe Ae 2,291 
Sk. ROddeegs OOM curser comers 2,459 


Probably a continuance of this rapid increase will in time destroy 
the anomaly just pointed out; and, possibly, some other mode, more 
generally applicable, may be discovered by the Church of doing the 
work now done by the Sunday school. if this should prove to be 


the case, it seems a reasonable anticipation that the Church of — 


England, having possession of nearly the whole of the day schools 
for the poor, and providing for the efficient Sunday instruction of all 
those who receive from her their daily education, must gradually 
improve her position towards dissenting bodies, and obtain an 


influence upon the future generation which can scarcely fail to bring — 
about a large result. The rapid rate at which the Church of England 


is monopolizing (if the word may be applied correctly to so noble an 
achievement) the popular day schools of the country, will be evident 


_from the fact that, between 1831 and 1841], she founded at least : 
_.2000 of such schools, while the number established in the subsequent 


ten years (1841 to 1851), was upwards of 3,500. It is therefore 
likely that, in the course of those twenty years (1831 to 1851), the 
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Church (with the aid of the Committee of Council) provided the means 
of education for upwards of half a million of scholars; i. e. for the 
whole increase of school population in that period.* It is true, that 
during these decennial intervals, the dissenters put forth efforts very 
considerable in proportion to their means—many declining to receive 
aid from public money; but their positive progress, as might be 
expected, has been so far behind that of the Church, that whatever 
ecclesiastical influence is produced by the day school teaching of the 
latter, is now, as we have seen, exerted over 929,474 out of the whole 
1,187,724 day scholars, in the schools of religious bodies. And this 
disproportion is likely to increase rather than diminish; for, the 
grants of public money being awarded not according to the nwmbers 
but the wealth of religious bodies, dissenters, even if they should 
become disposed to receive assistance from the State, can never expect 
to obtain a share at all approaching that which the superior means of 
churchmen will enable them to claim. It is impossible, therefore, 
not to regard the vast preponderance of the Church in the business 
of day school education, as an element of very great strength; such, 
as, in fact, being the production of recent years, we cannot yet well 
appreciate, but also such asis not unlikely to work out extensive 
changes in the years which are to come. 

The figures and observations hitherto quoted and advanced, have 
had reference to the position of religious bodies in the aggregate of 
England and Wales. But of course, even without any knowledge of 
the facts, it would not be expected that the distribution of these 
bodies would be found to be uniform throughout the country. Scarcely 
anything, indeed, is more curious or more puzzling, than the attempt 
to trace the causes why particular doctrines or religious parties, 
should find one soil favourable and another adverse to their propaga- 
tion and success. But, at all events, as far as facts are concerned, 
England furnishes a striking picture of sects and creeds almost 
supreme in one part and absolutely unknown in another. ‘Thus, 
the Oalvinistic Methodists, so powertul in North Wales, where they 
provide for 27 per cent. of the population, are insignificant in all 
the English counties ; not providing in any (except Monmouthshire 
and Worcestershire) for even one per cent. of the inhabitants. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, again, though rather more equally distributed, 
display a great superiority in Cornwall, Derby, Durham, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire; while they are very few in 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex. The 
Independents are most in Dorsetshire, Essex, Monmouthshire, and 
Wales; fewest’ in Cornwall, Durham, Herefordshire, Northumber- 
land, and Worcestershire. The Baptists have a considerable number 
of adherents in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, Monmouthshire, Northamptonshire, and South Wales ; 
but they have scarcely any in Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, Northumberland, Staffordshire, Westmorland, and 
the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. The Roman Catholics 
shew little prominence anywhere, except in Lancashire; and the 
Scottish Presbyterians, naturally are found in the border counties of 

* On the assumption that 1 scholar to 8 persons is a tolerably satisfactory 
proportion. 
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Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, and nowhere else. 
These results, with the precise ratios, will be found in Table C, which 
also shews that the position of the Church of England varies, in like 
manner, in various counties, both as to the positive amount of her 
provision, and as to its comparative amount in relation to other 
bodies. Her positive provision varies from what would accommodate 
17°6 per cent. of the population, which is the lowest amount, and 
refers to Durham, to what would supply 58:1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, which is the highest amount, and refers to Rutland. As to_ 
the rest, there are thirty counties in which the Church provides for 
more than 30 per cent. of the inhabitants, and fourteen counties 
(reckoning North and South Wales as ¢wo) in which she provides for 
less than 30 per cent. In Durham, Lancashire, Middlesex, and 
Northumberland, the Church provides for less than 20 per cent. 
of the population: in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Dorset, Here- 
fordshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Rutland, Shropshire, Somersetshire, Suffolk, Westmoreland, and 
Wiltshire, she provides for more than 40 per cent. It does not, of 
course, follow that the counties in which the Church has the least 
positive provision, are those in which she is least powerful in rela- 
tion to other bodies. The facts upon this latter point appear to be, 
that there are thirty counties in which the Church provides more 
accommodation than all the other bodies together, and fourteen coun- 
ties (reckoning North and South Wales as two) in which the united 
accommodation of the other bodies exceeds the provision made by the 
Church. The latter fourteen counties are Bedfordshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, Durham, Lancashire, Monmouthshire, Nor- 
thumberland, Nottinghamshire, the three Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
North and South Wales. The actual majority of dissenters’ sittings 
in these counties altogether, is as many as 773,352; of which no less 
than 338,329 are in Wales, and 169,023 in Yorkshire. As, in the 
whole of England and Wales, the Church possesses 423,267 more 
sittings than all the other bodies, it follows that, in the thirty counties 
where she has the majority, her sittings must be 1,196,619 more than 
those provided by the rest. The greater portion of this excess is to be 
found in the counties of Middlesex (111,724), Kent (100,064), Sussex 
(74,182), Suffolk (73,456), Surrey (65,431), Devonshire (64,091), 
Hampshire (638,317), Norfolk (61,507), Somerset (61,157), and Essex 
(56,250). I dare say, that upon closer examination, certain peculiari- 
ties, of social condition or otherwise, would be discovered as distin- 
guishing thé counties in which dissent is powerful, from those in 
which the Church predominates. | 
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TABLE C. 


Proportion Per Cent. of Population Accommodated by each Religious Body. 





Proportion Per Cent. of Population accommodated by the 
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This paper is already too long ; but it can scarcely be concluded 
without some reference to the rate of progress of the different reli- 
gious bodies. The information furnished by the census, on this point, 
isnot, it is true, of the best description, ‘as it is derived entirely from 
the returns of the dates at which existing edifices were erected or 
appropriated to religious uses. Thus, it appears that, of the 14,077 
churches and chapels belonging to the Church of England, there 
were erected or opened 





Berore TR01 eis... alte 9,667 | Between 1831 and 1841........ 667 
Between 1801 and 1811........ 55 sy CABAL SY DG aee.. 1,197 
ri keke es I Bel. 97 | At periods not mentioned.... 2,118 

ee keel ae 188h.t cl 276 ; 
14,077 


A similar statement. respecting the buildings of other bodies 
would shew no more than 3,427 in 1801, and no less than 20,390 in 
1851; being a surprising increase if correct; but no doubt can be 
entertained that, from the temporary and shifting character of the 
places which dissenters use for worship, it is very difficult to draw 
any satisfactory inference from the mere dates at which their present 
structures or rooms, were first built or adapted. With respect, how- 
ever, to the Church of England, whose edifices are more permanent, 
both as to their substance and purpose, we may safely accept the 
above facts as the basis of an estimate of the progress of the Church 
throughout the past half century. Distributing, therefore, over the 
various periods, the 2,118 churches concerning which we have 
no information as to date, and assuming that the proportion of 
sittings to a church was the same, on an average, at each of the 
previous periods, as it was in 1851, we get the following view of the — 
extent of accommodation furnished by the Church of England at each 
decennial interval :— | 


























Churches, Sittings. Churches. | Sittings. 
Tn F802 22... 11,379 4,289,883 In 4831-8... 11,883 4,481,891 
ie 11444, | 4,314,388. 4 ,, deal. 12,668 | 4,775,836 
eu EROt oo lleee..| 2357.66.80 , desl, 14,077 | 5,317,915 


Thus, since 1801, the Church has increased her accommodation to the 

extent of 1,028,032 sittings ; of which number, no fewer than 
836,024, have been supplied since 1831. There can be no question | 
that, during the same periods, the amount of provision furnished by ~ 
dissenters has been still larger, though, for the reason stated, I am 
disinclined to hazard any calculation of precise numbers. If the 
dates were to be relied upon, the increase would be from 881,240 
“sittings in 1801, to 4,984,648 in 1851; but, although the latter 
number represents correctly their position at the present time, it is 
very likely that the former number represents inadequately their 
position fifty years ago. In speaking, therefore, of the rate of past pro- 
gress, we can speak with confidence only with respect to the Church 
of England; and the facts as to her achievements for the last half 
century present a very chequered history. For, if the records of the 
last twenty years are full of glorious effort and success, the story of 
the previous thirty years is almost a blank with reference to church 
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extension. It is true there were some parliamentary grants to aid 
this object; but we see that only 504 churches were erected, or 
accommodation for about 192,008 persons, out of the 5,004,261, who 
had been added to the population since 1801, of whom at least two 
millions and a half would require provision to be made for them. 
The consequence of this inertion was, that the Church, which in 1801, 
provided for 48-2 per cent. of the population, provided in 1831, for 
no more than 32:3 per cent.; and even the prodigious efforts of the 
last twenty years have not sufficed to prevent the proportion sinking 
yet lower, viz., to 29°7 per cent. During the last ten years, however, 
the contest between the Church and population has been much more 
equal, and there seems to be a papillae that in the course of the 
next decennial period, the tide of battle will be turned the other 
way. Few, perhaps, will be inclined to lament that, while the Church 
of England was inactive or struggling unsuccessfully against the 
march of population, the activity of various dissenting bodies furnished 
to multitudes of people, the spiritual instruction which they otherwise 
could not have received. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
service was not actually rendered thus toward the Church herself; 
whether the dissenters did not really act as pioneers before her, 
reclaiming from utter heathenism many who would be prepared in 
this way for a subsequent communion with her. But, however this 
may be, it can scarcely be a subject for anything but pleasure that, 
the ground which would otherwise have been totally uncultivated, 
was occupied to so considerable an extent by the dissenters. J have 
before observed that the rate of their increase at various periods 
cannot, to my own mind, be satisfactorily made out; but it seems 
not unlikely that since 1831, they may have added as many as 
2,000,000 sittings to the previous amount of their provision. So 
that, if it can be permitted to take an aggregate view of the accommo- 
dation furnished by all religious bodies together, it will be gratifying 
to find that there is now considerably more accommodation in propor- 
tion to the population than existed twenty years ago. And it is 
a singular fact, which can scarcely have escaped observation, that the 
wonderful work of these twenty years has been going on simulta- 
neously with the progress of very general controversy, not only on 
the subject of religion itself, but with reference even to the very 
constitution of the bodies-which have thus so rapidly extended 
their dominions. Internal conflict has been so far from preventing 
external conquest, that while the present activity of controversy 
has seldom been: surpassed, the existing effort towards expansion has 
never probably been equalled. We seem to be rivaling, in another 
sphere, the spectacle exhibited by France in her first Revolution, 
when, though torn by intestine feuds, her mighty energy not only 
cleared her soil from foreign enemies, but even pushed her arms 
triumphantly beyond her borders. 

But these remarks are scarcely, perhaps, of a statistical character; 
and as the proper limits of this paper have been evidently reached, I 
can only, in conclusion, express a hope that the few facts and esti- 
mates offered to the Society, more for the sake of eliciting discussion 
than with the design of communicating positive information, may 
prove not altogether uninteresting nor undeserving its attention, 
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The Progress and Direction of British Exports, and the Influence 
thereon of Free Trade and Gold.. By Ricuarp Vaupy, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Liverpool, on the 23rd September, 1854.] 

Tue returns of the exports of British and Irish produce from the 
United Kingdom to foreign countries and British possessions, in each 
year from 1840 to 1853, which are given in the “ Statistical Abstract,”’ 
published by the Board of Trade, exhibit so remarkable a progress, 
that it is proposed in the present paper to examine some of the 

results, and to trace the influence of free trade and gold. 

The years embraced in the period referred to, must always be 
memorable in the annals of our commerce. The first relaxations in 
the principles by which our foreign trade was governed, were made 
about ten years before 1840, but the great modifications commenced 
in 1842. During the ten succeeding years were accomplished the 
great changes for “setting free the springs of British industry;”’ and 
in 1852 the great parties in Parliament may be said to have united in 
opinion upon a commercial policy, which, for more than twenty years, 
had been fiercely contested. 

Some idea of the magnitude of British exports may be formed 
from the fact that their aggregate amount, in the comparatively 
short period of fourteen years, from 1840 to 1853, exceeded the vast 
capital of our national debt by nearly one hundred millions sterling. 
The total declared value of British and Irish produce exported, 
during that period, was 877,299,124/., and the highest amount of the 
national debt, during the same years, was 791,809,338/. in the year 
1848. 

In 1853 the declared value of the exports of British and Irish 
produce amounted, in pounds sterling, to but little short of one 
hundred millions. It is a very striking sign of commercial power and 
enterprize for any one country to send from its ports, in a single 
year, SO surprising an amount of native produce and manufactures. 
A. country with so extensive a foreign trade must possess the means 
of profitably employing its population. And the nation that can the 
most successfully compete in the markets of the world, must be the: 
one that supplies, the most advantageously, its consumers at home. 

It may be well to consider the progress of our exports, first, in the 
total amount, then, in the trade with foreign countries and the British 
possessions respectively, and lastly, in its coincidence with the adop- 
tion of free trade, and the recent discoveries of gold. 

From 1840 to 1853, the annual exports of our own produce have 
risen from 51,406,430/. to 98,933,7812., which gives an actual increase 
of no less than 47,527,8511., or nearly 93 per cent. If the trade of 
the several years is compared, it will be seen, that, of the fourteen 
years, in only three was there a falling off in the exports. 

The increase in some of the years was very‘large, having amounted 
to 6,804,583/. in 1844, 10,746,580 in 1849, 7,771,860/. in 1850, and 
20,856,9277. in 1853. 

The following is a statement of the total declared value of 
British and Irish produce exported from the United Kingdom, in 
each year from 1840 to 1853, with the annual increase or decrease :— 
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1848..0....|  °52,849,445 | iS 5,992,932 

ES1O. Ae... | 63,596,025 10,746,580 8 

BS50 en 71,367,885 | 7,771,860 

PBS 74,448,722 | 3,080,837 

Bes 78,976,854 | 3,628,132 

HepB yt. 98,933,781 20,856,927 






The “ Statistical Abstract ’’ distinguishes the value of exports to 
foreign countries and to the British possessions, and it is interesting 
to observe the relative importance and development of our trade in 
two directions. 

It may excite some surprise to learn, that notwithstanding the 
prodigious increase in our exports to Australia in 1853, the propor- 
tion sent to foreign countries and to British possessions, was almost 
identical in 1853 and 1840; and the rate of increase in the two divi- 
sions of trade was nearly equal. In 1840, foreign countries took 67 
per cent. of our exports, and British possessions 38 per cent. In 
1853, the proportions were 66 and 34 per cent. respectively. The 
exports in 1853, show an increase over 1840 of £0 per cent. to foreign 
countries, and 97 per cent. to British possessions. The results are 
not so favourable for the British possessions if the year 1853 is 
omitted from the comparison. Before that year the increase in the 
relative proportion of our trade to foreign countries and to British 
possessions was in favour of the former, and our trade with foreign 
countries increased much more than our trade to British possessions. 

The following per-centages show the relative proportions of our 
trade with foreign countries and British possessions, and its progress 
in each direction, in different years and periods. 


q 
| 
| 
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_ Proportions of Declared Value of British and Irish Produce Exported to 
foreign Countries and British Possessions, 
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Rates of Increase or Decrease in the Declared Value of British and Irish 
Produce Exported to Fureign Countries and British Possessions. 



































‘ T To 
Years and Periods. Foreigu Countries: British Possessions. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
1853 over 1840 ........ + 90° + 97° 
1852 over 1840 ........ + 70° + 15° 
1845-49 
= :| OVER. hae. + 24: — 0:5 
5 80 1840-44 
S th j 
as 2 11850-53 
< OVeF => cdc + 70° + 48: 
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The total of exports to the British possessions in 1840, was not again 
surpassed or equalled for the space of ten years until 1850. During 
those years tnere were occasions of a considerable diminution in the 
trade with our possessions, to the extent in one year, 1848, as com- 
pared with 1840, of more than 4,000,0007., or nearly 25 per cent. 

The total declared value of the exports of British and Irish 

roduce to foreign countries and to British possessions respectively, 
in each year from 1840 to 1853, and on an annual average, when 
divided into three periods, is given in the next table. 



































| Years. To Foreign Countries. To British Possessions. 
| £ £ 
cae (oi arene 34,451,804 16,974,626 
Spiess: ieee 36,777,580 | 14,863,043 
1849? iat). 34,019,203 | 13,361,820 | 
Peg Cena ee 37,220,289 | 15,051,420 || 
te eer ee 42,077,926 | 16,506,366 | 
eae meen yen 43,253,688 | 16,857,394 | 
eee i aie tenes paella 15,974,097 | 
a eee | 43,916,296 | 14,926,081 | 
186... ono. | 46,001,539 | 12,847,006 
1 pi 2 a 47,884,132 15,711,893. a7 
hO8O6 Bu. dasa. 52,738,986 | 18,628,899 
CEE ees 54,931,683 | 19,517,039 | 
DBE ite csi. 58,579,895 | 19,496,959 
: ch enn oe 65,551,579 33,382,202 | 
"S (1840-44 34,905,760 15,351,455 
& 5 (1845-49 43,373,687 15,263,474 
2 & (1850-53 57,950,536 22,756,275 





A. comparison of the satel eile of our exports, when divided 
between foreign countries and British possessions, may be said to 
show that on an average, and in round numbers, about two-thirds 
find their way to foreign countries, and one-third to British posses- 
sions. 


» 
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We may further proceed in an examination of the distribution of 
our exports to foreign countries and British possessions, by c¢on- 
sidering them in relation to the chief geographical divisions, and the 
principal countries. 

With respect to foreign countries, the bulk of our exports is sent 
to Europe and North and South America. To each of these divisions 
our exports have made great progress between 1840 and 1853, but 
more particularly, as might be expected, to North America. 

In 1840, and until 1849, Europe received a much larger amount 
from us than both North and South America. In 1847, our exports 
to North America were greatly increased, and in 1849, our trans- 
atlantic trade, both North and South, nearly equalled the trade with 
Europe, and exceeded it in 1853. 

The per-centage rates of proportion and increase for each of these 
divisions, and the declared value of British and Irish produce exported 
to them severally, are given in the next three tables. 


Per Centage Proportion of British Exports to Foreign Countries, sent to 


























Annual Average. 
| In 1840, In 1853. 
1840-44. * 1845-49. 1850-53. 
Per Cent. iz. Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Europe Re veiansetoweees oF: 42° 62° 53° 44° 
North America .... 20: 40: pe Zo° §3° 
South America .... 16° sae 14° r2° 32° 
| 93° 93° 97° 90° 89° 
To other parts .... | 7 7 3 10° 1] 














Per Centage Increase of British Exports to Foreign Countries, sent to 
| 


Annual Average. 
1853 over 1840. 





1845-49 over 1840-44. | 1850-53 over 1840-44. 

















pee 





| Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Bares; scoieseici.cgaeesaiae 38° 5° 19° 
North America ........ | 244° 50° 163° 
a 
South America............ 30 7 45 


Mu 2 
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Total Declared Value of British and Irish Produce Exported from the United 


Kingdom to Europe, and North and South America, in each Year from 


1840 to 1858, and on an Annual Average for Three Periods. 








North America. 
(United States, Mexico, 











South» America. 
(New Grenada, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Uruguay, 








Years. Kurope. ba and = 
| C Haiti) ae eae 
perce aemtans co j aes —_——. 
£ 4 £ 
L840 ue%..8 19,767,106 6,863,849 | 5,734,507 
Cre Rie eee set 21,107,509 | 8,598,126 4,679,023 
Ce ee 99°934,371" | 4,757,610 | 4,593,086 
CES ne Ree ioe 22,459,078 | 6,584,457 | 4,317,990 
Se ee eee 23,280,093 | 9,606,105 4,928,803 
Weds Sot Nee 24,130,916 | 9,154,056 | 5,432,057 
MOAG eas hse 24,349,960 8,114,370 5,181,328 
WAZ occa. 22,714,380. | 12,163,492 4,854,332 
CEs nes 20,205,563 11,332,082 4,797,669 
F840 esse 23,292,316 13,895,546 6,322,565 
SSR i 25,226,343 | 16,467,977 6,087,926 
1 (ol Unser eeiecsttiee 24,967,099 16,344,200 7,254,771 
T8520 nce 26,126,978 | 18,218,562 | 7,884,727 
1 OUG s caueeiramrise 27,545,001. ~ |"*0 25,709,080 | 7,477,991 
1840} | | 
3|_te 21,768,831 | 7,282,029 4,950,682 
so | 1844 | : 
fms H 
© 11845 | | 
a! to 22,938,627 | 10,931,909 | 5,317,590 
‘g | 1849 
S i ; 
211850 | { 
“1 to 25,916,355 | 19,184,938 | 7,176,354 
| 
| 
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This table, throughout, exhibits a very marked and progressive 
increase, which is highly favourable for so short a period as fourteen 
years. The total amount of our average annual exports to these 
three divisions of foreign countries, was higher by nearly 18,000,000/. 
in the four years from 1850 to 1853, than in the five years from 1840 
to 1844. A few countries are wanting to give a complete view of our 
trade with the whole of North and South America, but they are com- 
paratively unimportant, and the absence of the figures does not affect 
the specified results. 

A considerable portion of our trade with Europe is one of transit 
through the contiguous maritime countries to inland parts of the con- 
tinent, and, therefore, the amount of our exports to particular 
countries does not always represent our actual trade with thuse 
countries alone. For instance, the Hanse Towns, to which we export 
largely, are known to be only entrepéts, whence our merchandise 
finds its way to the Baltic countries and Northern Germany. Prussia, 
to which our direct exports are but small, is no doubt chiefly supplied 
with British goods through the Hanse Towns. Holland is another 
part of Europe through which our goods are transmitted, to Central 
Germany, perhaps for the most part. And Belgium and France also 
recelye some amount of our exports in a similar manner. 
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Tn order to trace the distribution of British exports in different 
parts of Europe, a table has been prepared to show the amount of 
our trade with Northern, Central and Southern Europe. The 
countries allotted to each division appear to be appropriate, when 
their localities and the probable course of the trade in transit are con- 
sidered. The amounts severally arrived at for the three divisions are 
more nearly equal than might have been expected. The table is for each 
year from 1840 to 1853, and on an annual average for three periods: — 


NORTHERN. CENTRAL. SOUTHERN. 














(Bussit Sweden, ee (Portugal, Spain, 
aren. Dew ae Paes, Rees “Taso re a % Cua 
Hanover, and France.) States, Two Sicilies, 
and Hanse Towns.) Turkey, &c.) 
Be Bs ES = 

TS4002. 8 7,629,489 6,674,625 5,462;992 19,767,106 
BOSD SHG es. 8,132,261 7,978,919 9;996,329 21,107,509 
1g 8,993,625 7,866,791 5,373,955 22 .2aa oe 
LG) Sn ee 9,089,416 7,084,268 6,281,394 22,493,078 
CL Se eae 9,333,816 7,209,480 6,686,797 23,280,093 
lcod eae ee 9,795,086 7,209,331 6,626,499 24,130,916 
ES4OU HE 28 9,484,294 7,450,466 7,415,200 24,349,960 
ESI. AA 9,155,451 6,631] ,162 6,927,767 22,714,380 
OAS. tosses, thes. 7,749,281 462 447, 7,184,935 20,203,563 
Lio \ see 8,253,058 6,908,790 8,130,468 23,292,316 
Se) Ree 9,684,034 7,080,825 8,461,484 25,226,343 
25 Ce oem ate 9,833,234 6,555,637 8,578,228 24,967,099 
L9G 2i..c8d2 9,811,843 75:9375,761 8,397,374 26,126,978 
LN Cio Lane ae ot OO 10,499,401 8,461,102 8,384,498 27,345,001 

1840 
} | to ea S Gao 342. 7,292,816 5,840,293 21,768,830 
Sp 2. 
5 |1s4s 
> 
a to 8,887,434 6,674,299 |! 7,376,894 22,938,627 
i849 
eS 
= 11850 
“1 to fot 9,957,128 7,503,831 8,455,396 25,916,355 





The per-centage proportions calculated upon this table, show that 
the northern countries took rather the largest share both in 1840 and 
1853, and that the shares taken by the central and southern countries, 
which exhibited some difference in favour of the central countries in 
1840, became very nearly equal in 1853, by the greater increase of 
trade with the southern countries. 

The following were the per-centage proportions of our exports to 
each of the divisions of Europe in 1840 and 1853 :— 





1840. 1853. 














| Divisions of Europe. | 

| | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

Northern ........ | 38° 38° 
Centrabs.)..5.. 34° 3L° 
Southern ........| 28° | ok’ 
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With respect to the increase of ‘our trade with the separate divi- 
sions, although each received more in 1853 than in 1840, the southern 
countries made the greatest advance, as the following per-centages 
exhibit :— ee 


Increase in 1853 


Divisions of Europe. over 1840. 


ee 
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Per Cent. 
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The trade with Southern Europe shows an increase in the years 
1848 and 1849, when our exports to Northern and Central Europe 
were so much lessened by political events. 

If we review the results of our trade with the separate countries 
of Europe, as classified in the preceding divisions, it may be re- 
marked that of the northern countries, Russia is the only one to 
which our exports have decreased, and, in fact, it is almost the only 
country in Europe to which we have not sent more of our produce 
than we did about the year 1840. The Hanse Towns receive the 
chief proportion of our exports to Northern Europe, and so large 
ig our trade to them, that of our exports to all Europe, about one- 
fourth passes through the Hanseatic ports. Of the central countries, 
we have improved our trade with Holland and Belgium, but not 
much with France. Of the southern countries, Portugal has been 
almost stationary, whilst to Spain and Sardinia we have made much 
larger exports, and also to Turkey. 

Tt has already been shown, with reference to our trade with the 
British possessions, that between 1840 and 1853, our exports to the 
whole of the British possessions rather declined than otherwise. 

If the trade with the several possessions is examined, in none of 
them does there appear to have been a progressive increase in the 
consumption of British produce from 1840 to 1850. During that 
period a considerable decrease took place in the exports to the West 
Indies, and although no continued decrease occured with any other 
colony, none can boast of a continued inerease, or claim more than an 
average amount of trade, subject to much annual variation. In 1850 
an increase occurred in our exports to all the British possessions out 
of Europe, and the subsequent years exhibit a continued prosperity 
of trade, except to the West Indies, to which there was a decrease 
in 1852 and 1853, but not to the extent that might have been 
expected. 

From 1840 to 1853, the Hast Indies have annually taken the 
largest portion of our exports to our possessions, but in 1853 the 
exports to India were largely exceeded by those to Australia. 

The relative demand for British produce in the several British 
possessions is shown by the following per-centage proportions of 
exports to such places :— 
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Exports to | In 1840. In 1852. Tn 1853. 



































Possessions in Europe.................... ao ti i ph 
North American Colonies ............ 17° 16° 15° 
Pest TRGIed. 6 Bo. s.5 Aiea ened es | 21° 10° 6° 
Cape of Good Hope ....,...i......,.. 2: 5° 4° 
East Indies (including Mauritius) | 37° 39° 26° 
MSE aT area. FS. sani sctt aceerercuteesweh 4 12: 22: 43° 


Other pOssessSioNS .......ccecsseeees 


The per-centage inerease or decrease of the exports to the several 
colonies is given in the next table :— 





Annual Average. 
1852 over 1853 over 
Exports to 1840 184 
1 ; 1845-49 over | 1850-53 over 

1840-44. 1840-44. 
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Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Possessions in Europe ................ — 4 = 9% —- 9 — 15: 
North American Colonies............ caer tea + 72° + ll: + 45° 
VCS be PGS 5210S ei sp ccpeanes aden: — 46° — 46° — 25° — 28° 
Cape of Good Hope ............s00- + 155° + 190° + 42° + 128° 
East Indies (including Mauritius)}) + 19: + 35° — 2 + 26: 
WAVER (ii. ddl i ctade viens nin Bese + 105° + 607° + 22° + 368° 





It will be noticed that there was a very large increase in the 
exports in 1853, to other colonies as well as to the marvellous land of 
Australia. The Cape of Good Hope has made a surprising progress 
in its trade with this country since 1840; and the North American 
colonies and the East Indies both offered much better markets for 
our produce in 1853, and on the average, since 1850, than they did a 
few years ago. The increase to the North American colonies is in 
reality probably greater than the accounts can show, because consi- 
derable quantities of British goods are not shipped there direct, but 
are passed on from ports in the United States. 

The declared value of British produce exported from the United 
Kingdom to British possessions, as grouped in the comparisons just 
made, appears in the following table for each year from 1840 to 1858, 
and on an annual average of three periods. 
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?ossessious orth r 
ee Renae A aad 0 _ and Australia. 
Europe. Colonies. : Good Hope. Mauritius. 
1840........ 1,724,139 | 2,847,913 |3,574,970| 417,091 | 6,349,004 | 2,051,625 
LOA w:.: 1,747,031 | 2,947,061 | 2,504,004} 384,574 | 5,935,140 | 1,336,626 
1842........ 1,674,973 | 2,333,525 |2,591,425| 369,076 | 5,414,810 958,952 
1843........ 1,914,248 | 1,751,211 | 2,882,441 502,577 | 6,662,533 1,307,062 
1844........ 1,763,264 | 3,070,861 |2,451,477| 424,151 | 7,981,216 791,994 
1845........ 1,540,584 | 3,555,954 |2:789,211| 648,749 | 7,048,837 | 1,244,121 
1846........ 1,447,024 | 3,308,059 | 2,253,420} 480,979 | 6,744,687 1,441,640 
L847 sion. 1,348,298 | 3,233,014 | 2,102,577 688,208 | 5,693,668 1,644,170 
1848........ 1,908,138 | 1,990,592 |1,434,477| 645,718 | 5,246,555 | 1,463,931 
1849...0.3.. 1,721,155 | 2,280,386 | 1,821,146} 520,896 | 7,037,296 2,080,364 
1850.0... 1,344,854 | 3,235,051 |2,030,229| 796,600 | 8,391,391 | 2,602,253 
1 oS las See 1,619,549 | 3,813,707 | 2,201,032 792,393 | 8,039,551 2,807,356 
LSE? cnx: 1,470,851 | 3,065,364 | 1,908,552 | 1,064,283 | 7,582,600 4,222,205 
1853.00.00. 1,555,420 | 4,898,544 | 1,906,639 | 1,212,630 | 8,571,574 | 14,513,700 
1840 | | 
2}. 1,764,731 | 2,590,114 | 2,800,863 419,594 | 6,468,541 | 1,289,252 
Bp 1844 
~ j { 
© J1845 | | | 
<( to (| 1,593,039 | 2,873,601 sige ee 596,910 1 8:854,200 1,574,845 
a | 1849 | | | 
= 11850 | | 
< 1,497,668 2,011,613 | ~ 956,476 | 8,146,279 | 6,036,378 


3,755,166 














1853) 





Leaving now the progress and direction of British exports, it will 
not be uninteresting to examine how far the extension of our com- | 
merce has been the result of the changes in our commercial policy, 
and the recent increased supply of gold. 

To obtain a just estimate of the effect of free trade, a more ex- 
tended period than from 1840 to 1853, must be taken into review. 
The annual exports from 1815 to 1853, will exhibit the state of our 
commerce during several years before and after the date of commercial 
reform. A comparison of the declared value of British and Irish pro- 
duce, exported from 1815 to 1853, discloses the fact that for twenty 
years after 1815, the exports of our produce made no progress what- 
ever, and their average annual amount during those years, was 
actually less, by nearly 5 per cent., than in the fourteen years of war 
from 1801 to 1814. 

In 1815, we exported produce to the value of 51,603,0287., from 
which there was a fall of 10,000,0002., or to 41,657,873/., in 1816: 
and, with many fluctuations below that amount, the exports of 1816 
were not again equalled till the year 1834, except in the one instance 
of 1818. In 1832, our exports were at the low sum of 36,450,594. 
It was only in the year 1833 that, since the termination of the war, 
an increase first commenced in the amount of our exports, which has 
proved permanent and progressive. The exports of 1833 reached 
39,667,3471., and have ever since exceeded that amount, which is a cir- 
cumstance to be noted, as, before 1833, two or three instances occurred 
of our exports receding to, and below the level of, an inferior year. 
It is not, of course, to be inferred that the progress of our trade 
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has been uninterrupted subsequently to 1833, but from that year, 
there is no doubt, that, with largely increased exports of our produce, 
our commerce has fluctuated less, and has exhibited more rapid 
recovery from occasional depression. 

The next table shows the declared value of British and Irish pro- 
duce exported in each year from 1815 to 1853 :— 








Years. | Value. Years Value 

£ £ 
ion, 51,603,028 1 yah 47,372,270 
Pei)... 41,657,873 16%0,.. 53,368,571 
oe 41,761,132 USS coscon | 42,069,245 
is... | 46,603,249 iesa ee 50,060,970 
Th Dated 35,208,321 iste. 53,233,580 
el | 36,424,652 ic ae 51,406,430 
Co) eee 36,659,630 or Sea 51,634,623 
1822 | 36,968,964 PeAa ees > | 47,381,023 
he ae 35,458,048 Be45s fe5..2 52,279,709 
Co) ere 38,396,300 Cr) eee 58,584,292 
1095 51s. 38,877,388 1845e e038 60,111,082 
Veo ate. | 31,536,723 7 ae 57,786,876 
VOT oes) 37,181,335 18470 une. 58,842,377 
$596)... 36,812,756 Te eee 52,849,455 
PRI 35 842,623 PSAQ mes 63,596,025 
ea | 38,271,597 $9500 als 71,367,885 
fers > | 37,164,372 Te5 tt 74,448,722 
Pogo. 36,450,594 TOS OE 78,076,854 
1933.0... 39,667,347 Vessees.oe | 98,933,781 
1834... oe 41,649,191 





If the thirty-nine years, from 1815 to 1853, are divided, as equally 
as they can be, into two periods, the average annual exports will be 
found to be 38,709,756/. in the twenty years from 1815 to 1834, and 
60,205,528/. in the nineteen years from 1835 to 1853, being an increase 
of more than 21,000,000/., or 55 per cent. in favour of the last period. 

Taking the mean population of the United Kingdom for these 
periods at 21,400,000 and 27,000,000, the averages will give, as the 
proportion of exports per individual of the total population, about 
ll. i6s. in the first, and 27. 2s. in the second period. 

The comparative movement of exports, between 1815 and 1853, 
may also be tested by dividing the years into quinquenial periods, and 
showing the average annual amounts. The following are the figures, 
and the per-centage increase or decrease of each successive period. 





























| 
Siguiente | ce ia | Increase. Decrease. 
| £ | Per Cent. Per Cent. 
1815-to 1819 hss: 43,366,720 | ay 
ETO, nh OO 4e. Meh... 36,781,519 | 15° 
bere. WS AG Sok | 36,050,165 Q° 
BBO spall Soe Seid tac, | 38,640,620 | 7 
PSe5: ,, 1839 el... 49,220,927 | 27° 
110), VOIR ET | 52,257,215 | 6: 
Bsa? , 19404; .87 58,637,161 12 
1850 ,, 1853 (4 yrs.) 80,706,810 | 37° 
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The averages, for the first four quinquennial periods, testify to the 
declining and low amount of exports from 1815 to 1884, whereas a 
progressive increase appears in each of the last four periods, from 
1835 to 1853. 

There is every probability that, of the principal free trade 
measures, the virtual free admission of corn into this country has 
been one of the chief causes of the great increase in our exports. 
The increase in the imports of corn has been so large since the change 
of law, that it is deserving of special attention, and therefore the total 
annual imports of all kinds of corn and flour, since 1840, is here 
stated. 
































Years, Quantities. Years. Quantities. 

Impl. Qrs. Impl. Qrs. 
1B Oye hs... 3,920,014 theo ee pee 11,912,864 
hg 3 ES earee 3,627,522 th.) alee ae 7,928,472 
Lo Pee tel 3,697,279 TREO see 10,669,661 
De 1 Dae 1,433,891 TBOO. ci. | 9,019,598 
x 2. eee tres 3,030,681 DSO. 2.05 82552 9,618,026 
UBA0te cts. 2,429,916 TOO¥. ..% 2.522. 7,746,669 
TS26i.....05.... 4,752,174 bk: cen 10,173,135 





The averages of the two periods of seven years are 3,270,211 and 
9,524,052 imperial quarters, which give an increase of 6,253,841, or 
52 per cent. in the last period. : 

If our annual exports to the United States are examined, it will 
be observed that they rose to a high amount in 1847, the first year of 
large imports of corn from that country, and in each subsequent year 
the same coincidence has occurred. , 

At about the same period, two of the chief staple products of 
England and the United States, viz., iron and corn, were admitted 
into the respective countries at moderate duties, and the result has 
been the exchange, between the two countries, of those articles in 
very large quautities. . 

In 1846, the tariff of the United States was much modified, and 
the effect of the lower duties upon the chief articles of our exports to 
that country may be seen in the following table :— 


Produce of the United Kingdom Exported to the United States. 





| | 
































Cottons Entered Cottons Earthenware Hardwares | Iron and Steel 
Years. DY Entered at and and Wrought and 
the Yard. Value. Porcelain. Cutlery. Unwrought. 
Yds. £ £ Cwts. | Tons. 
1846........ 37,105,895 187,915 323,155 121,065 60,083 
1844.43... 105,423,188 325,993 356,747 146,331 137,983 
1848........) 70,840,207 341,425 336,754 142,171 282,099 
1849. cece 87,160,137 341,230. 371,675 164,266 366,656 
1390)... 104,229,982 369,358 499,674 193,509 367,864 
TSWV. oes: 76,580,430 401,529 940,251 183,891 - 464,559 
TBO 2 Asx. 110,994,733 552,185 {| 516,623 157,116 901,158 
1893)..<.,.%. 193,328,908 655,515 650,247 201,825 654,531 





{ { \ 
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Produce of the United Kingdom Exported to the United States.—Continued. 





Linens Entered Woollens Entered | Woollens Entered 


Silk 


























Years. ; : 
mie Yara. Manufactures. the Dees. the Uaea. 
Yards. & Pieces. Yards. 

1846....... 26,820,843 225,364 261,209 8,289,061 
SY ae 36,020,778 349,413 412,361 21,402,346 
TS30......:. 30,930,554 218,633 $21,598 15,583,876 
1849........ 42,649,803 268,151 525,516 24,462,488 
1850........ 50,807,392 446,433 132,976 ~ ' 82,856,355 
to: See 48,555,732 468,268 571,414 36,752,251 
iS ae 56,085,259 464,590 716,459 47,063,242 
TOO, s.s0a0: 65,018,195 559,391 869,144 42,810,694 





The example of this country, in greatly reducing import duties, 
has been followed in addition to the United States, by Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Sardinia, and Turkey. In all of these countries, 
but especially the last two, duties have been much lowered, and our 
exports to them have experienced a corresponding increase. The 
like system of reform has obtained in other countries also, but not 
as yet to the same extent. 

With reference, lastly, to gold, the prodigious production of which 
in the last few years is not unnaturally pointed at, as the cause of the 
great prosperity of our commerce, it may be first observed that the 
discovery of Californian gold, in 1848, could not have produced much 
effect upon the markets of the United States and this country before 
1850. This is apparent from the following statement of our exports 
of foreign gold. The imports of gold are not known :— 

































1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. S52. 18538. 5th July, 
| 1854. 
Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. . 
376,422: | 93,905 439,288 550,724 520,199 | 2,685,637 | 2,353,563 








TS 


The trade of this country with the United States had increased 
considerably before the influence of gald could have been sensibly 
felt, and, therefore, a large portion of the recent very large increase 
of our exports to the United States, must be attributed to our easier 
-access to the American markets, because of moderated duties. 

Under higher duties, domestic produce would, to a larger extent, 
have supplied those markets, but not without an enhanced cost to 
the consumers. : 

In other foreign countries, gold cannot be considered as having 
stimulated their trade with England to any great extent ; and, yet, if 
we except the United States, it will be found that there was still an 
increase of nearly 44 per cent., or from 29,148,784. to 41,893,1527., 
in our exports to foreign countries between 1840 and 1853. 

If gold has operated less in other foreign countries, than in the 
United States, in extending commercial transactions, it must, how- 
ever, be allowed to have contributed almost alone to the great expan- 
sion of the Australian trade in 1852 and 1853. 


{ 
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Without the aid of gold, our exports to Australia would not pro- 
bably have experienced any considerable development. Nevertheless, 
it may be questioned whether the enlarged and cheaper command of 
commodities at home, under free trade, has not materially assisted us 
in meeting the sudden and large Australian demand, and even, 
perhaps, augmented it by means of an ample and cheap supply. 

The extent to which gold has recently stimulated our foreign 
trade must of course be matter of conjecture, but, as a speculation 
upon an interesting subject, we may be permitted to venture upon a 
few calculations. 

Assuming that gold first led to an increase of demand in the 
United States in 1850, and in Australia in 1852, to estimate the con- 
Sequent extension of our exports to those countries, we must compare 
the difference in the total increase since those years, and in like 
periods previously. 

The total exports of our produce to the United States amounted, 

£ 
In the four years from 1850 to 1853 to 69,481,101 
” 9 1846 ,, 1849 ,, 39,340,558 
re ‘ 1842 ,, 1845 ,, 23,623,239 


Hence we ascertain that in the period during the operation of gold, 
the total increase was 380,140,548/., and in the previous period 
15,717,319. 

Tt will not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that our exports 
- from 1850 to 1853 were increased, irrespective of gold, by the same 
amount as from 1846 to 1849. Deducting, then, from the total 
increase of 80,140,543/., from 1850 to 18538, the sum of 15,717,3191., 
as the increase from ordinary causes, there would remain about 
14,500,0002. to be considered as the amount by which our exports to 
the United States have been stimulated by gold during the last four 
years. The portion in each of the years, having reference to the 
annual exports, might be thus divided— 


£ 


TS IO. ssndocasisn stoostinertotis 2,000,000 
WSO ee oructe escent cnc: 2,000,000 
LBO2 Gh este chen deters 3,000,000 
ISO £. Piatra 7,500,000 

14,500,000 


The total increase of exports between 1850 and 1858 will, there- 
fore, give the proportions of 52 per cent. for the ordinary increase of 
trade, and 48 per cent. for the effect of cold. 

These calculations, with respect to the United States, would not 
be much affected if a deduction were made from the amount of 
exports, on account of goods shipped from this country to the 
United States for the North American colonies; as a sum, for 
instance, of 1,000,000/. would be considerable as an addition to the 
trade of the colonies, but not much of a deduction from the United 
States’ trade. 

With respect to Australia, 1852 and 1853 can alone be considered 
as golden years. ‘Taking, therefore, periods of only two years, instead 
of four, as in the case of the United States, it will be seen that the 
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total increase of exports to Australia, in 1852 and 1853, as compared 
with 1850 and 1851, was 13,326,296/7.; and in 1850 and 1851, over 
1849 and 1850, 1,865,3142. Admitting, then, that the increase in 
1850 and 1851 was the ordinary increase in 1852 and 1853, and de- 
ducting that sum, of 1,865,314/., from the total] increase, 11,500,000/. 
may be said to remain as the effect of gold upon the Australian trade 
in 1852 and 1853; the principal portion falling to the latter year. 
The proportions of the total increase to Australia are 86 per cent. for 
gold, and only 14 per cent. for an ordinary increase, instead of 48 and 
52 per cent., as shown for the United States. 

Since 1850, therefore, gold has probably augmented our exports 
to the United States by 14,500,060/., and to Australia by 11,500,0002., 
which, together, present a total of 26,000,000. The estimated 
ordinary increase amounts to 15,717,319/. for the United States, and 
1,865,314/. for Australia; the total of which 1s 17,582,633/., a sum 
which may be favourably compared with the total attributed to gold. 
The total increase of our exports to the two gold-producing countries 
in the periods of from 1850 to 1853 for the United States, and from 
1852 and 1853 for Australia, amounted to 43,4.66,839/., of which it is 
estimated that 60 per cent. may be ascribed to the increased supply 
of gold, and 40 per cent. to the progressive development of our 
commerce under the influence of free trade. 

From the present analysis of British exports, chiefly between the 
years of 1840 and 1853, we may draw the following conclusions :— 

That the average increase during the period has been larger to 
foreign countries than to British possessions. 

That our exports have averaged the proportions of about two- 
thirds to foreign countries and one-third to British possessions. 

That with foreign countries, in different parts of the world, the 
order of increase has been to North America, South America, and 
Europe; and of Northern, Central, and Southern Europe, the rate of 
increase is highest in the southern division. 

That with British possessions, the order of increase may be 
arranged to Australia, Cape of Good Hope, North American coionies, 
and the East Indies. 

That to the United States and other corn growing countries, 
except Russia, our exports have increased with our imports of corn. 

That our exports, for the space of nearly twenty years, prior to 
the introduction of free trade, remained without any progress, but, 
upon the change of policy, they began to increase, and advanced with 
each extension of free trade principles. 

That as the increase in our exports, under free trade, continued 
up to the time of the recent discoveries of gold, it may be justly 
assumed that the advantages of free trade contributed, in conjunction 
with the impulse from gold, to the present extraordinary amount of 
our trade. - 

That more gold has created more trade, but that the increase of 
gold is not the sole source of the prosperity of our commerce. 
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The Census of the Deaf and Dumb in 1851. By Davip Buxtow, Esq., 
Principal of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb. 


{Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Liverpool, 23rd September, 1854.] 


Sryce the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb has begun to attract 
general attention, and to receive, in some countries, the aid of govern- 
ments, enumerations of this afflicted class of persons have been made 
in many of the countries of Europe, and also in connection with the 
three last national enumerations of the people in the United States of 
America.* The first time that any enquiry of the kind was attempted 
in this country, was at the census of 1851. “The plan adopted,” 
and described in the report recently presented to parliament, ‘“ was 
the very simple one of including in the ‘ householder’s schedule,’ left 
at every house, a column in which was to be written ‘blind,’ or 
‘deaf and dumb,’ against the name of any member of the family so 
afflicted.”’+ The results of this enquiry have now been made public, 
and we are no longer- dependent, for the “statistics of blindness and 
deaf muteism in this country,’ upon “estimates and conjectures, 
founded chiefly upon returns obtained in foreign states, or the limited 
experience of a few public institutions.” f 

The report informs us, that, “ owing to the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the existence of dumbness in extreme infancy, the number 
of cases returned under that head must necessarily be slightly defi- 
cient ;”? but, it is “presumed that the returns .... are on the 
whole tolerably complete.’§ Now, if, from this cause, the actual 
number of young children who are deaf is understated,—of which 
there can be little doubt (it is even estimated that 1,241 would not 
be too many to add on this account ||),—it is, I think, equally certain 
that many aged persons are put down in these tables as “deaf and 
dumb,’”’ who are simply deaf from the infirmity of old age: the 
power of audition having failed like the other faculties, and become, 
in many cases, either greatly impaired, or totally extinguished, by 
the gradual decay of nature. It is evident, however, that these 
are not the persons whom we have in our minds when we speak of 
the “deaf and dumb.”’ The census report itself distinguishes the 
two classes, in remarking that “the want of the sense of hearing in 
infants, or indeed, in children at any age under two years, by 
depriving them of the power of acquiring language,{| necessarily 
causes partial or total dumbness. In later life,” it is added, “ when 


* Dr. Peet, of New York. Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb, p. 7. 
+ Census of Great Britain, 1851. Population Tables, IJ., vol. i., § 5. Report, 
~- 109. 
t Ibid. p. 108. § Ibid. p. 109. | Ibid. p. 115. 

{ This is incorrect. The want of hearing does not occasion dumbness by “ des 
priving’’ the sufferer ‘‘ of the power of acquiring language,” but by depriving him 
of the power of hearing spoken words, and, as a consequence, preventing his learning 
to imitate them. There is also a strange confusion of the terms ‘‘language’’ and 
‘* speech” in this passage. ~ 
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speech has been acquired, deafness is attended with much less incon- 


venience.’* The former class only are the deaf and dumb proper ; 
and it can but lead to error to confound the latter with them. 
Assuming, however, that the excess on this side of the account is . 
counterbalanced by the omissions on the other, we may, upon the 
whole, take the given result as sufficiently correct for a general 
estimate, and for comparison with the returns of other countries, 


whieh have been prepared with precisely the same disadvantages, 


and are therefore subject to the same exceptions. 

The commonness of errors in computations of this sort, is well 
known to those who are familiar with the subject. The population 
returns of the Grand Duchy of Baden, for instance, used to attract 
attention on account of the excessive proportion which they shewed 
of deaf mutes to the whole population; but it has now been ascertained 
that the idiotic and the deaf and dumb had been reckoned together. 
In the United States also, though the experience of several state 
enumerations, as well as of the national census on three separate 
occasions, has been had, it is found that the deaf and dumb returns 
are still very far from being accurate; and I have personal informa- 
tion that a considerable number of paupers in the poor-houses of the 
the city of Glasgow, were returned as “ deaf and dumb,” who were 
merely deaf (or what is called “hard of hearing’’), from old age. 
With these facts before us, we can hardly expect that our census 
returns should do more, at the best, than approaimate to a true state- 
ment of the facts. One error probably goes to the balancing of 
another; and additional correctness must be looked for as the fruit 
of additional experience, in the prosecution of enquiries of such a 
special and peculiar character. 

But the deaf and dumb have been included in two different 
branches of the enquiry connected with the census of 1851. The 
population tables purport to tell us their numbers, both locally and 
in the aggregate; and the education tables profess to shew the 
nature and extent of the provision which is made for their educa- 
tion. Concerning the former tables, there can be no question that 
they are most valuable, and likely to be of great utility; whereas 
the latter are so defective and fallacious, as to be worse than useless. 
There seemed a possibility, at first, that this might be the result of 
accident, or of omissions on the part of school authorities to supply 
the requisite information. But it is not so. You will find in the 
population returns, an account of every single school which is omitted 


* Census of Great Britain, 1851. Note, p. 113. 

+ Thirty-fourth Report (1854) of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, p. 31. Strangely enough, an error of the same kind has been made in this 
country, as may be seen in the tables recently published. In vol. i., p. 325, we read 
that the sum of twenty-three deaf and dumb in the Colchester district is made up by 
the addition of ‘‘nineteen inmates of the Branch Asylum for Idiots, Essex Hall.”’ 
Of the parent Idiot Asylum, at Highgate, there is no account in any of the Reports 
of the Census, though it had been instituted four years before. The only school of 
the kind mentioned in the Education Returns is a small one at Bath, to which the 
Population Returns contain no allusion whatever. The Asylum for Idiots, founded in 
1847, contained, in April, 1852, 141 pupils and patients, and the number has since 
increased to 200. The new Asylum, in course of erection, is to accommodate 400 
inmates, and there are 200 applicants waiting for admission. (See Report for 1853.) 
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in the education tables: which proves that the information was fur- 
nished, and that it had not only been received but noted. We are, 
therefore, presented with this anomaly; the returns on education con- 
tain no adequate account of our schools, or of the number of pupils in 
them, but the population tables do : the inmates of educational insti- 
tutions, excluded from the census of education, find a place for 
incidental mention in the foot-notes of the population tables, not, 
however, as school children under instruction, but merely as a portion 
of the population. Now it is a fact that, in this country, private 
liberality has raised, and is raising, annually, for the education of the 


- deaf and dumb, a sum equal in amount to that which in France and 


the United States respectively, is granted from the public funds for 
the same purpose.* The donors, and, indeed, the whole community, 
are entitled to know, and in any public document of this kind they 
will naturally expect to find, that the results obtained are propor- 
tionate to the support afforded. But, consulted with this view, 
nothing can be more deceptive and useless than the education tables 
of the last census. I therefore think it a duty to the cause of deaf- 
mute instruction in this country, and to the various institutions in 
which it is carried on, that the present unequalled opportunity 
should be employed to vindicate our national reputation in this 
matter ; to shew that these tables do not accurately state either how 
much money is raised, or how many schools are supported, or how 
much work is done: that taken as evidence of what has been effected 
for the education of the deaf and dumb in Great Britain, since the 
first public institution was established for their benefit, in London, 
sixty-two vears ago, these tables so greatly understate the case, as to 
do gross injustice to the noble spirit of beneficence which supports 
our schools, and to depose this country from the rank which it really 
holds among the other great nations of the world, in respect to the 
provision made for the education of the deaf and dumb. ‘The educa- 
tion tables tell us, that in 1851, there were nine schools for the deaf 
and dumb in England (Table C, p. 95), and two in Scotland (Table 
C, p. 159); that all these eleven schools sent returns of their income 
for the year 1850, and that the income of the two Scottish schools 
from all sources (there being no endowment), was 1,405/.; while that 
of the nine English schools (three of which received, altogether, 
114d. from endowment), was 9,403/. (Tables C, quoted above). Now, 
the amount of income thus put down for the whole of the English 
schools, was exceeded by that of a single institution, not included in 
the returns at all. Moreover, instead of 114/. being the whole sum 
derivable from endowments, the proceeds of invested funds and other 
property belonging to that one institution amounted, in the same 
year, to forty times that sum, being upwards of 4,5007. There is 
also a provision made for the deaf and dumb, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, arising solely from endowment, of which you will find no 


* The writer has shown this elsewhere. See a paper published in the “ Trans- 
actions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,’’ Liverpool, 1854, 
entitled “The Education of the Deaf and Dumb in Lancashire and Cheshire.’’ The 
amount raised in England is 20,000/., but in the whole of Great Britain about 
24,0007. per annum. In France upwards of 600,000 francs are voted, and in the 
United States the sum is estimated at 120,000 dollars. 
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mention whatever in the education tables, though the population 
report will tell you that there were forty pupils there. 

Tn order to shew that the education returns are not to be relied 
upon, as evidence of the position of deaf-mute instruction in this 
country, it is necessary that I should avail myself of other sources of 
intelligence, besides those which the census reports themselves 
furnish. Where the giving of information was optional, it may 
have been withheld. Therefore, while we look for an accurate state- 
ment of one class of facts, there is another class, the imperfectness 
of which may be readily accounted for, and of course excused. But 
this very imperfectness itself shews, what I have undertaken to 
prove, that as evidence of the state of deaf-mute instruction, these 
returns are of no value whatever. 

Proceeding in the examination of the census report on education, 
published “by authority of the Registrar General,” we find, from 
the dates given, that no existing school for the deaf and dumb was 
established in England, prior to 1821 (Table K, p. 105) ; whereas 
the London asylum was founded in 1792, and the Birmingham school 
in 1812. But these two institutions, though the oldest in England, 
are not mentioned in the returns at all; nor is the school at Exeter, 
nor a private one at Rugby, nor the institution at Glasgow, nor that at 
Aberdeen, nor that department for the deaf and dumb in Donaldson’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, which was just now alluded to. Yet every one 
of these, though excluded altogether from the education reports, 
must have made returns, and those returns must have been received, 
for each school is mentioned, and the number of pupils given, in the 
notes to the supplementary tables of the population returns. One 
schoo], mentioned by name in the education report, 18 omitted in the 
other: still, the excess of the deaf and dumb to the whole population 
in the town of Brighton (see vol. i., p. 186), shews that the inmates 
of the institution there must have been reckoned, though the custo- 
mary special note is not added. 

We will now endeavour, from the returns of the population, to 
supply the deficiencies of those on education. It will then be seen, 
from a comparison of the census tables themselves, how far below 
the truth is the statement which has gone forth to the world, as the 
official declaration on this important subject. 

In Table O* (the classification of schools in their respective 
counties), ine institutions for the deaf and dumb are given; in 
Table P+ (or the classification in towns), there are only seven; one 
of the two schools in Lancashire, and the one in Yorkshire, not being 
placed in the table for “boroughs and large towns.” The nine 
schools enumerated, are the following :— 


* pp. 110—124.,. + pp. 125—136. 
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Table O. 














ee vie ew SH ae he a ae ee ee Number of 
Pupils. 
Counties. Boroughs. . 
1 Gloucestershire ........cccesssseeeeeeee Bristle 6.2160) vce eee 30 
2 LAmeas ine: ja calhaute ante e e 1, Bivérpool.ts..na dyes. bs meade 56 
| «AONB O Aik ian oles Pan ni abancca ot 2 a NOt Hamed): fin icseassaneiyetrees 80 
4 IMindecer 225 eacees chsasceat ee ee TOMO: Neiaicss. 6 Bceeedinen sens 5- 
5 Northumberland... .5se.ciceococccoeee- HINGWCASUIC — casa.teacce te cpwetenc- sae a7 
6 OMNCTSEL ns savest Siracdes vemos an | 325 | een Seni He haar Se 47 
7 SSO. FAR ACEP MN Gates sly lektakonath Prightowl 61h Meet tee eee 38 
8 | Yorkshire. West Riding ........ CNotaamed alas rascaaiio nt 87 
9 


Sowth- Wales. ..aviessiu toeieecs S WSR i sce oh tiene SD 22 





The numbers given in the population returns differ from these m 
almost every case, being usually fess. And it arises, I apprehend, 
from this cireumstance: the education return would probably state 
the number of pupils upon the books; the other, being limited to 
those actually residing upon the spot on a given day, would exclude 
both day-scholars and absentees, while it would include such deaf and 
dumb adults as might be employed in the various institutions, either 
as teachers or servants. Thus, in the education census, the pupils of 
the Liverpool school are stated to be 56; but in the population 
tables, only 82 inmates are returned: the remainder, being day 
scholars, would be taken into the account at their own homes. The 
school which stands third in the foregoing table, is the one at Man- 
chester, though it is nowhere so described, from the fact that it is 
situated in a different registration district. Our Transatlantic friends, 
to whom the ordinary local designations of our schools are so familiar, 
would be sorely puzzled to recognize under such denominations as) | 
“St. George, Southwark,” “ Barton-upon-Irwell,” “ King’s Norton,” 
and “St. Thomas,” the localities of the London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Exeter schools. In that section of the census report 
which treats of the deaf and dumb, they may read the following 
passage:—“In London, a larger proportion is observed betwecn 
5 and 15 vears of age, than elsewhere; a circumstance attributable 
to the institutions for the deaf and dumb established in the metro- 
polis.”’* Thus speaks the one report. Turning to the other, we 
find the inconsistent and absurd statement, that there was just one 
such institution in the metropolis, containing five pupils!* Five 
pupils out of. 1,325 deaf and dumb, in a population of 2,362,236! 
Again, we read, “throughout the country, a very small number, 
scarcely more than 1,100, were returned as inmates of schocls or 
asylums.”’t But where are they? The report which. especially 
refers to “schools and asylums,” gives us, instead. of 1,100, less 
than 500, as the number of pupils in all the institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, throughout England, Scotland, and Wales. The popula- 
tion tables enable us to add to the nine schools mentioned in the 
education report, the following :-— 
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*. Report, vol. i., p. 215, + pp. 116, 136. tp. 145. 
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Name of School, Where Returned. Number of 




















Pupils. 
Leng ane... fit: St. George Southwark ....; 301 
Birmingham _........ Repos INOPOM ele sasecsicess 65 
BXGbek face aie ges.:- PIB ge MOMS. cic asades eorasstaes 39 
Reagpy ss. !./aeeke--: CBE) avi gavevssstsvsosseanepnes 19 





Thus we more than double the return which professes to give, 
officially and authoritatively, the status of deaf-mute instruction in 
England. 

The same fallacious document states the schools in Scotland to 
be two, with 89 pupils. Again consulting the population returns, 
we find allusion to jive separate establishments, containing nearly 
three times the number of pupils stated. 





County. Town. Number of 








Inmates. 
1 Panarkehive Sa GIES W Se icc 87 
2 Bd DUEZHshire ,..¢-c.sessosccesoees.-- ih OMT OME NN 5 ..c.0.0c.asennassouseanes 68 
3 UE se raie ase coh vtieah hae denwdl 2. Donaldson’s Hospital............ 40 
4 2 1) de) aa EN PMCS. npeeceeet can ccssqeavantegacs 24 
5 PP RCEUECHSIING, Ais es vec iccsssaceus cose PSD OPAC EN cesta Sascten utenti 31 
aPOtaR Aco. 250 





Seeing then, that from the returns before us, we can prove that 
our English institutions were not 9, with 392 pupils, but 13, with 
816; and that the Scottish institutions, instead of being two in 
number, with 89 inmates, were 5, and contained 250; the number of 
schools thus omitted being 7, and of pupils no less than 585, or 55 
per cent., we hold ourselves justified in declining to be judged by 
the evidence tendered in the education report, and in doing our 
utmost to discredit and to correct its injurious testimony. 

The latest and most authentic table which has been prepared, 
shews that at the commencement of the present year, the schools in 
the United Kingdom contained 1,401 pupils, viz. :— 





England and Walles..........0ssesesers 854 

PG Gel a9 Be cect Guisuuraeeacswanendovners 259 

| Pe ll ele ti ila 3 ae REO 288 
6 | a 1,401* 


Sinee the dates of their establishment, the British institutions have 
received nearly 7,000 pupils: in the following proportions :— 


* See Report of the Glasgow Institution for 1854, p. 7. 
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Name of Institution. Established. Number Admitted. 
ONGOR: Pic ics RO e 1792 2,544 
Birmingham '...0.5.cck hatte tedeneacaes 1812 380 
WianCheSte? sicinccsksaccsevageinoncdeeendee marten 1823 413 
LAVErpOOl,. ..)..s-.mssssaercmapaueesecometeavenstoomne? 1825 310 
Peter Sh. dtucsasaasiactetesensmueaantaroncrmmen ees 1827 OR ie 
Yorkshire (Doncaster) oc. iiscss cose cssncne 1829 430 
INGO AS IMO: Mccncs rarcen snictontaon aes or Onder ance ae 1839 105 
BS igh Cony a. ..see trast A pcesca ieee: Maseeaceestebee 184] 119 
MONNSUOL ee eedate a nccticavas.adseaas Dooneaigndideavonntelat 1841 78 
BNE ay) soba ores caches sesiabetnsaaivadoanttttee ti ssscer 1842 60 
Cambrian (SWANSEA) ccs cecsercvorrsesonsce 1847 40 
Total for England and Wales..............005 4,691 
In the Irish Schools, there were or had been under instruction, | 
when the Census Report was prepared, See Status of 1,081 
Dis C080 (Ses, Lab le: Rildsg PAO ore wiwnnasdonccomsnddrwnlavedasercevbagels 
The Scottish Schools, having been longer in existence, seg 1.100 
safely be put down at the same number, OF wees esseseeeerees ‘ 
Total for Great Britain and Ireland ........ 6,872 


The total number ot the deaf and dumb returned in the various 
enumerations for the United Kingdom, is— 






































D pee ee Population. Proportion. 

FOTO LAMNC | pisscosasccouenrs screen 9,543 16,738,695 1: 1,754 
Mela oe cs essnswsi asense seen 4,747 6,552,324 Lo 1380 
SCOElAUG 5 .u.ccsnessorase-bstnods 2,155 2,888,742 1: 1,340 
Wales: itsses.: pia erase th eee 771 1,188,914 . 1: 1,542 
ee in “the | 84 143,126 1: 1,704 

CAS ..cccvererrverrvrceqereccsies 

17,300 27,511,801 Pect,o96 


This result of 1 in 1590, for all the British population, is most 
remarkable, on account of its close approximation to the average for 
the whole of Europe, which according to the latest returns is stated 
to be 1 in 1,593.* 

As to the local prevalence of deafness, the proportion varies 
greatly in different counties. The following list exhibits the extremes 
of this diversity :— 





In Herefordshire there is 1 person deaf and dumb in every 1,054 inhabitants 
s» Worcestershire a 1 a oe 1,160 Bs 
», Derbyshire o 1 A 5 L272 a, 
,, Cornwall * 1 ae 3 1,278 35 
5, Lancashire 6 1 55 93 2,045 xf 
,, B. R. of Yorkshire .,, 1 55 is 2,231 a 
», Monmouthshire At 1 “ = 2,300 me 
>, Kent (ex.-Metrop.) ,, 1 a 95 2,343 6 
», Durham 3 1 a ‘3 2,480 a 
,, Huntingdonshire __,, i 7 NS 3,016 vy 





* Census Report on Population, vol. i., p. 113. 
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Thus for 1 deaf and dumb in Lancashire there are 2 in Herefordshire. 
4 , = Huntingdonshire i's 3 in Herefordshire. 
z . ns E. R. Yorkshire ” 2 in Worcestershire. 
1 Durham | 2 in Derbyshire and 
: : a 2 in Cornwall. 


In the general table, wherein the counties are grouped into dis- 
tricts, these results appear somewhat modified. The highest averages 
appear, 1, in the northern counties of Scotland; 2,in the south- 
western division of England, which comprises Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, and Somerset; and 3,in the southern counties of Scot- 
Jand: and the lowest averages in the kingdom are found in the north- 
western division of England (Lancashire and Cheshire), and in the 
northern counties, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. The following table, from the census report, gives the full 
statement :— 





Number | Propor- 


























: K : f tion to 

Table 51. Population. Deaf aa Bonnie 

Dumb. tion. 
One in 
Great Britain and Islands in the British Seas ........ 2059595477 i E25503 1,670 
ied aed atid) Wa ean. 5 ce So veseiseseizsacanaveodaeoaworccceeecds eel Led 392756009). 10.314 1,738 
STS S Fee aie SS 0) I uy le 2,888,742 a Loo 1,340 
Belands try Che Pri ishy. SOAS cose oes cis dccssacessesacorasseonooccc 143,126 84 1,704 
England and Wales. Aes Pe ee 
E: | 7 TT pt ea Nr a a ee ean 2,362,236 1,325 1,783 
11. South Eastern—ex.-Metrop., Surrey, and 1,628,386 836 1,948 


Kent 5 Sussex, “Hants, Berks) 0.604..08. 
11. South Midland—ex.-Metrop., Middlesex, 


Herts, Bucks, Oxon, Northamptonshire, ;| 1,234,332 649 1,902 
Hunts, Beds, Cambridgeshire .......c0. 
Iv. Eastern—Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk ................ 1,113,982 669 1,665 
Vv. South Western—Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 


1,803,291 1,295 1,393 


Cormwall, SOMEPSCE acct cccncccstosesevtarscce 
vi. West Midland—Gloucestershire, Hereford- 

shire, Salop, Staffordshire, Worcester- 2,432,930 1,825 1,610 

SELES War WiGKShinre.: ...75.00...asdvesecboatevinakt 
vit. North Midland—Leicestershire, Pee 








shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 1,214,538 694 1,750 
| AGTH), er ORO 
vit. North Western—Cheshire, Lancashire ........ 2,490,827 1237 2,014 
DO PMOLES UIE Tso. 3, coccdeccten in elastics 1,789,047 1,042 Lae 
x. Northern—Durham, Northumberland, Cum- 2 
berland, Westmoreland ..5..:.0e0s6.e0sscesecees. i 969,126 a eee 
x1. Welsh—N.W., S.W., Moumouthshire ........ 1,188,914 4é1 1,542 
| aes ee ee ees 
Scotland. | 
SOO ULE EMA OUI OE onc acinnuclssoinnndl neacveseascewsucc'ensmscerces 1,813,562 1,225 1,480 





Worthern Counties... ket ee | 1,075,180 930° 1 1156 





In the four provinces of Ireland, the following is found to be the 
proportions :— 


Leinster............ 1 deaf and dumb in 1,474 
Connaught .... 1 e 1,499 
MTS CCR. “ccacevscens 1 ne 1,318 


Munster ........ 1 hy, 1,317 
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The returns’for counties shew a greater disparity :— 


In Roscommon, Westmeath, Dublin, and Kildare, the average is..., 1 : 1,935 

», Mayo, Limerick, Donegal, Waterford, Wicklow, Tipperary,| , , 1,068 
Peyronie; Aid Permanag a 5: .i..i0sis cocoon ageahauel® oonvssttoanrcltndensneyecserre 

5») WeheW alone it AmOUMtS COs eipcoicnciesseossos cassette serilltnes »oeneadacearens 1,:.4,031 


These statistics of the deaf and dumb in Ireland are taken from 
the supplementary report on the Irish census, which has lately been 
presented to parliament, under the title of the “ Status of Disease,” 
pp: 8—10. That part of the volume which refers to the deaf and 
. dumb, forms one of the most valuable documents which has ever been 

published in this country upon the subject.. For the facts to which 
T am now about to refer, I am indebted to the recent reports of the 
New York institution for the deaf and dumb, and to other publica- 
tions of its president and principal, Dr. Peet, with which that gentle- 
man. has kindly furnished me. 

For the United States, we gather from the census tables of 1850, 
the following returns :— 























Whole Population. Deaf and Dumb. | Proportion. 

White population. ........ 19,557,271. « 9,085 | 1: 2,152 
' 

Oblowted 6. csceciane 3,633,803 632 | 1 : 53750 





In the state of New York, there were returned 1,253 deaf and 
dumb in 3,097,384, or 1 in 2,473: but a comparison of the various 
counties composing the state, shews that the averages range from 
1 in 1,100, 1,200, and 1,300, to 1 in 4,500, 4,800, and 5,000. 

In the North Eastern Counties the proportion is 1 in 1,799* 


>, south Eastern oe x 1. 55.2, 880 
», City of New York itself $3 L 55.-3,996 


Extending our view to the whole of the states in the Union, we ~ 
find that in the 


SOUEHETH) SEALES 15. c.n0ryscuccatateteei mat naareree the proportion is 1 in 2,020 
Tominerit 35° Wa ine ee eine 9 1 ,, 2,060 
Extreme Western (Texas and New Mexico) . 1. 5925500 


’ 

California, Utah, Oregon, and Minnesota, are also returned, but 

in such a form as shews how unreasonable it is to expect from | 
countries so recently settled, and characterized by such peculiar 
social conditions, any satisfactory data on such a subject. Out ofa 
population of 32,276, only 6 deaf-mutes are returned. The very act 
of including such returns with the rest, only deranges and falsifies 
the conclusions which might be fairly drawn from facts which are 
pee ascertained, and more trustworthy. As a general result,we 
ave, 


: 
a 
j 


For aif the Atlantie States® vn. knncas 1 deaf and dumb in 1,961 . 
= Western States and Territories 1 ., 2,245 





* This result agrees exactly with that for the white population of, the six New 
England States, where 1,504 are deaf and dumb cut of 2,705,772 = 1 in 1,799, 
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and a general average for the whole of the Uniit Lip of (htt af. S$ 





the white population only, for that alone can be reed upby},-o 
1 deaf and dumb in every 2,152 persons. acs 

In France (according to an official census of the population, 
published by the Minister of the Interior, by a decree of May 10th, 
1852), there are ‘29,512 deaf-mutes. This, in a population of 
35,783,170, gives 1 deaf and dumb in 1,212. The only other Kuro- 
pean country, concerning which we-have official accounts sufficiently 
recent to be classed with those already reviewed, is Prussia. ‘There, 
in 1849, in a population of 16,331,187, there were 11,973 deaf and 
dumb, = 1 in 1,364. | | : 

The variations in the proportion which the different departments 
of France exhibit, are very striking. According to a Table dated 
January 1, 1853, and published at Paris, in a monthly periodical on 
subjects connected with the deaf and dumb and the blind,* the pro- 
portions vary from 1 in 686 and 1 in 691 in Corsica and the Upper 
Rhine, to 1 in 2,515 in the department of*the Lower Seine. 


In 2 departments the proportion exceeds 1 in 700 


” 6 7B) 9 ; ” sae 
3) ? ” ) 

» 8 ” ” 1 ,, 1,000 
9 6 ins 9 1 29 1,100 
» Il » 7 1 ,, 1,200 
3; 10 ie a P 4, Bs00 
» 10 ” » 1 ,, 1,400 
» 9 » 9 1 ,, 1,500 
29 12 99 9 1 2? 1,600 
”? 3 99 7 1 39 1,700 
» 2 ” F 1 ,, 1,800 


, 
The three highest are, the Tarn = 1 : 2,123, the Seine = 1 : 2,481, and the 
Lower Seine = 1] : 2,515. 


The census tables of 1851 furnish us with the ages of the deaf 
and dumb in this country; which, however, I shall only glance at 
here, with a view to ascertain how far those which are of the ordinary 
school age are under instruction. 

Of both sexes, there were in the various districts into which 
England was divided, the.following numbers :— 























District. Aged 5—10. Aged 10—15, Total 5—15. 
FCG. RS Se aD vag By 554 
South Easterm..:..../.5.....0.... 136 119 255 
South Midlawd  ine0h:. 110 63 173 
Paster i ont. Pat ce. 114 79 193 
South Western ................ 209 187 396 
West Midland.......,,......c0004 209 210 419 
INGEU WEIQIANC i occsescasdecvee 119 69 188 
Ovoren Western 2... 188 205 393 
Worksite i). £U a 172 168 340 
TMOREHOUE SU PF se casaes cava 78 54 132 
Wy les eee, Pee Se 5 110 124 2354 

1,672 1,605 Ora e. 








SCRE 


* Le Bienfaiteur des Sourds-muets et des Aveugles. Paris, Juillet, 1853. 
No. 1, p. 24, 
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The age of admission into our English institutions, and other 
circumstances, result in this, that practically, the pupils may be con- 
sidered to be between the ages of 9 and 14 years. The table just 
given affords an average of 327 children per year, between the ages 
ot 5 and 15 years. For five of those years (say 9-14), this would 
make the number 1,685. We have already seen that the number 
under instruction in 1851, was 816; exactly one-half of what, upon 
this calculation, it should have been. In Scotland, there were, at the 
same time, between 5 and 10 years old, 315 deafand dumb children: 
and between 10 and 15 years, 395, making 710 altogether. By the 
same reckoning, this gives 355 for the usual five years at school: the 
actual number being 250, or five-sevenths of the whole. In Ireland, 
the following results appeared :— 





























Provinces. Aged 5—10. Aged 10—15. Total 5—15. 
HVCHINSUER Mess eR iicsca tetas 168 158 326 
MiMUAS Her S240 iste Faaa ci eesacncten 222 190 412 
Stor See kh Goudics 194 221 415 
COMMAWBING | pereecstacppecdons vores 88 116 204 

672 685 1,357 








Hive times the yearly average would here give us 678 children, 
who ought to have been at school: whereas the number was but 
234, or one-third of the eligible number. 

It results, therefore, that of the deaf and dumb children computed 
to be of the ages of 9-14, there were only the following proportions 
actually at school :— 


bela Yee. cane 234 out of 678 = 34% per cent. 
England and Wales... 816 ,, 1,635 = 50 A 
Scotland BOSOGHOOUGOCUDAD TMOG 250 rs) 355 os 70 3) 


_ Comparing the children who are known to be under instruction, 
with the whole of the deaf-mute population, we have 


Dard pelandinw..sce: ammtrances 234: 4,747 = 5 percent. 

SS SINCE cb car cidiaame neers a 1,642 : 29,512 = 52 per cent. 

», England and Wales... 816: 9,543 = nearly 8 per cent.* 

pees COUNMING oc Sok ieee 250: 2,155 = more than 114 per cent. 
a9 United States: .vccsscucess 1,162: 9,717 = nearly 12 per cent. 


If it be thought that these are small results, it should be 
remembered, not only what is being done, but what has been done, 
and that the whole has been accomplished within the last century. 
There are now, in different parts of the world—zd. e. in Europe and 
North America, 200 schools for the deaf and dumb. A century ago, 
there was not one. Nearly 7,000 persons have received education 
in the schools of Great Britain since 1792; and nearly 5,000 in 


* As the 816 pupils in England and Wales are equal both to 8 per cent. of the 
whole deaf and dumb population, and to 50 per cent. of those who should be at 
school, it follows that 16 per cent. of the population is the number which should be 
under instruction, Formerly, before census returns were available, this number used 
to be estimated at one-sixth, which is as near to 16 per cent. as possible. Thus, by 
both computations we arrive at the same result. 
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those of the United States since 1817. How many more in the con- 
tinental schools, all within the century, I have no means of ascer- 
taining. But these, instead of being insignificant, are, indeed, 
marvellous results, when we remember the point of starting. It was 
in 1754, that De lEpée was first brought, by the merest accident 
as it seemed, into contact with two sufferers under that calamity, the 
sad consequences of which he thenceforward devoted himself to 
alleviate. In the same year, a beginning was made by Samuel 
Heinicke, with a single pupil, in Dresden. In 17 60, with one pupil 
also, Thomas Braidwood opened a school, at Edinburgh, in a place 
which received the name of Dumbiedikes, a designation which the 
author of Waverley has made immortal.* 

And trom these beginnings have sprung all the schools which are 
now to be found in almost every considerable city in the world. 
When, therefore, the admiration of posterity is challenged for the 
great social improvements which have been made during the last 
centennial period, let not this be forgotten. When, for example, 
the historian points, as the works of this age, to the illumination of 
our thoroughfares and buildings,—the navigation of our streams,— 
the spanning of the vastest oceans of the earth by the agency of 
steam,—the practical contiguity of remote places, which has been 
brought about by the discoveries of Watt, and Fulton, and Stephen- 
son,—the subjugation of the subtlest principle in nature, for the 
transmission of thought, and the transaction of daily affairs ;— 
when he shall pronounce his deserved panegyrie upon the monu- 
ments of human genius which surround us,—upon the mighty achieve- 
ments of well-directed skill and industry,—the vast development of 
natural resources, and the wonderful augmentation of the means of 
human happiness, which have thence arisen,—let him remember that 
all this would have been entirely lost upon one numerous class in the 
community, if it had not been accompanied by that application of a 
previous discovery, which has made the education of the deaf and 
dumb a thing not only possible, but actual ; taking it for ever out 
of the barren field of speculation and theory, and founding upon it 
one of the ordinary and permanent institutions of society. 

If, from the local associations which are so strong upon us at 
present, I might draw an augury for the future, I would say, that as 
“the glory of this latter house,’ in which we are assembled,} and 
which has been inaugurated in the centenary year of deaf and dumb 
institutions, exceeds that of the other public edifice,+ which was 
opened with so much hope and rejoicing a hundred years ago, and as 
this magnificent structure aptly symbolizes the material greatness 
and rapid development of this community, so would I anticipate 
that the century now opening may equally surpass the epoch just 
closed, in its important and beneficial bearings upon the condition 
of the deaf and dumb, not only of our own nation, but of every 
country upon earth. 


* See ‘‘ Heart of Mid Lothian.” Note E. 
+ St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, opened September, 1854. 
_ = The Town Hall of Liverpool opened a.p. 1754, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting —NSession 1853-54. 
Monday, the 19th of June, 1854. 
The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in the > Chair. 

The following Papers were read :— 

1. “ Our Commerce with Russia in Peace and in War.” By Jobn 
Towne Danson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

2.“On a Decimal ‘Coinage for the United Kingdom.” By 
Frederick James Minasi, Esq. 

3. “ Historical and Statistical View of the Colony of Victoria.” 
By Gavin Mason Bell, Esq. 

4, “Statistics of the United States of America.” By Thomas 
Abercrombie Welton, Esq. 


Hirst Ordinary Meeting.—NSession 1854-55. 
Monday, the 20th of November, 1854: 
The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Newmarch gave a Résumé of the Proceedings of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association at its recent Meeting at Liverpool. 

The following Paper was read :— 

“ On the Influence of Social Degradation in producing Pauperism 
and Crime, as exemplified in the Free Coloured Citizens and Foreigners 
in the United States.” By the Rev. Robert Everest. 


Second Ordinary Meeting.—NSession 1854-55. 
Monday, the 18th of December, 1854. 


The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in the Chair. 
The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe John Hutchison, Esq. 

Gavin Mason Bell, Esq. Lieut.-Col. J. H. Macdonald. 
Swinton Boult, Esq. Alfred Neild, Esq. 

John Norman Crosse, Esq. Richard James Spiers, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


i On the Statistical Position of Religious Bodies in England and 
Wales.” By Horace Mann, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Third Ordinary Meeting.—-Session 1854-55. 
Monday, the 15th of January, 1855. 
Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The Right Honourable Lord Stanley, M.P., was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 
The following Paper was read :-— 


“On the effect of the Recent Orders in Council in relation to 
British, Russian, and Neutral Commerce.” By Alfred Waddilove, 
Hsq., D:C.L. 


* 
= 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended September, 1854, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended December, 1854, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,196 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Autumn quarter that ended on December 31st, 1854 ; 
and the marriages in 12,093 churches or chapels, about 3,569 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 627 superintendent registrars’ 
offices, in the quarter that ended on September 30th, 1854, 

The general aspect of the returns is unfavourable. The marriages, though above 
the average, were proportionally fewer than the numbers in the corresponding seasons 
of the four previous years. The births are below, the deaths above the average. 
Cholera, which prevailed epidemically in the summer, when it subsided left the 
population unhealthy; and while the country suffered, the towns have experienced an 
unusually high rate of mortality. 

Marriaces.—38,150 marriages were celebrated in the three months that ended 
on September 30th, 1854; or 76,300 persons were married; which is at the annual 
rate of 812 marriages to every 100,000 persons in the population. The average of 
the quarter for the preceding ten years was 804. The marriages declined in every 
division except the Northern, and in Wales and Monmouthshire: in Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire the decrease was considerable. 

Brirrus.—146,459 births were registered in the quarter that ended on December 
Slst; and the number slightly exceeds the numbers in the corresponding quarter of 
1853; but the rate is less than the average in the proportion of 3°11! to 3°143 births 
per cent. per annum on the population. 

The births that were registered during the year 1854 amount to 634,506, and 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1842-54 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 








































































































WOWARS <0. 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 11851*|] 1852 | 1853 | 1864 
Marriages ..,... 118825|123818)132249}143743]145664/135845|138230/141883|1527441154206/158439'164021| .. 
BRN GINS: 5) cinasacatern 917739|527325 540763 |5435 21572625 /539965/563059|57815915934221615865| 624171612341 163405 
BeCAUNS: aesowans 349519|346445 356933 |349366/390315|423304/399833/440839|368995|395174/407826 |421775/438239 

MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended 
the last day of 

WARCN os cseace: 25860} 25285| 26387) 29551) 31417) 27480} 28398] 28429] 30567] 32724] 39933] 85014] 88144 
ME ssc kan 380048) 311138) 34268) 35300 37111, 85197). 84721) 35844] 39204] 38635) 40007) 40335] 40889 
September ...... 27288) 28847) 81675) 35003 35070 | 32439| 82995) 33874) 37636] 37316 38291] 89786] 388150 
December ,,,...| 85629} 38573} 39919) 43889 42066) 40729} 42116] 48786] 45337) 45531] 47208] 48886] ... 

BIRTHS. 
IAL OD. costes ccesos 135615) 136837|143578| 143080|145108 146453139736] 153772 1445511157986 161776 161598 T60ED2 
MITC Seasiase »++--{134096/131279]136941| 136853) 149450/139072|14.9760) 153693 155865 159073159136 158715 172420 
September ...... 123296) 128161] 130078) 132369]138718|127173 | 140359/135223/146911 150594)151193/147581|154785 
December ...... 124732| 131048 130166 131219 139349 /127267| 183204) 1354.71 |146095 148912/152066)144444)146459 

{ } 

DEATHS. 
WALCO ecaseceec 96314] 94926/101024)104664| 894841119672)|120032/105870| 98480}105806|106682/1182941}11197 
BDC knoeadiranaies 86538) 87234) 85337) 89149] 90231)106718). 99727/102153} 92871) 99468)100813)107861 102666 
September ...... 82339) 76792! 79708} 74872|101663| 93435) 87638])135227| 85849) 91381/100385) 9233211139389 
December ...... 84328] 87493} 90864! 80681|108937|103479| 92436] 97589) 91845) 99019} 99946)103341 109664 























* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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exceed by 22,165 the births during the year 1853. The rate of births was 3°498 per 
cent., which exceeds the average by 0°095, but is less than the rate of 1851 and 1802. 

Increase or Poputatrion.—The births in*the quarter exceed the deaths, and 
leave a balance of 36,795 in the population; but, after subtracting 20,762* English 
emigrants, 15,988 remain in excess, to which, however, a certain proportion of Irish 
and Scottish immigrants into England must be added. 52,576 emigrants left the 
ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Government Emigration Officers, 
including 17,309 English, 3,502 Scotch, 21,090 Irish, 1,930 foreigners, 8,745 not 
distinguished. Of the number returned as English, 13,568 were bound for Australia, 
67 for the North American colonies, 3,674 for the United States.7 

THe Prices or Provisions, AND THE WrEaTHER.—The cost of living affects 
the births, deaths, and marriages; and how this has varied in the last two years is 
indicated in the annexed table. The average price of wheat during the quarter that 
ended on December 31st, 1854, has been 68s., while in the corresponding quarters it 
was 40s. 5d. in 1852, and 69s. 10d. in 1853. The price of wheat in two years rose 
68 per cent., beef 44 per cent., mutton 14 per cent. Potatoes are fortunately 
cheaper than they were in 1852, and only two-thirds of the price that ruled at the 
end of 1853. ‘The weather is ably described by Mr. Glaisher, p. 193. 


Lingland* ;—-Annual Rate per cent. of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during 


Years 1844-54, and the Quarters of those Years. 
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Estimated Population 
Ce aan ans ¢ | 16520 | 16721 | 16925 | 17132 | 17340 | 17552 |17766 |17983|18205/18402| ... 18617 
omeach Vear..ncse-« - | 
(Gee ES | | | | | | NE | | NE | — = 
VeRES Misc s..| 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 |, 910") 1854 
Marriages.......csceecee 801] +860} -861] °793| -797| -808| -860| -858] -870| -891| -840] ... — 
TE OR ak ep ane 3273 | 3-251 | 3-383 | 3-152 | 3-247 | 3-294.13-340 | 3-425 | 3-428 18-328) 3-313 [3-408 — 
DSU TIS scree te yetih aan ts ce: 2°161 | 2-089 | 2°806 | 2-471 | 2-306 | 2-512 | 2-077 | 2-198 | 2-241 | 2-292] 2-266 [2-354 
MARRIAGES. ; 
Quarters_ended the last e 
day of f 
MarW i cesdsateisiees. "644| -721| °757| °655] -661| -661| -702| -742) -729} -775| -705 | ‘72am 
MATS Stes coo ccaeac aes *834| -849| -882| °826] -805| -822] °888| °864] -883] -880| -853 | -872 | 
September ..0....000000 -760| +830} °822] -751] -755| -766] -840| 822 "833 856 "804 | 8127 
December ..1sc0...s00sc00»- "955 |1-038| 983) +940] -961| -986|1-010/1-000}1-024/1°050/ -995 | ... 7 
BiRTus. ’ 
March ...... Se 3-507 |3°491 |3-498 |3-488/3-252/ 3-575 |3-321/3-567!3-58113-°575| 3-486 3-523 | 
Che ee sooo | 3°334 | 3-291 | 3-551 13-265 | 3-474 3-523 |3°580/3-557/ 3-512 | 3-464) 3-450 13-722 © 
September .a...secessenee 3123 | 3-140 | 3-251 | 2-945 | 8-211! 8-056 | 3-281 | 3°317| 3-290] 3-177 | 3-179 |3-294e 
December......seccsreeeee| 3°15 | 3°108 | 3-256 | 2-938 | 3-088 | 3-053 | 3-253 | 3-270 | 3-300} 3-101] 3-143 3-111» 
DEATHS q 
March .....c0ccs0 er 2-467 | 2+554| 2-157 | 2°850}2-794.| 2-452 12-261 | 2-388 12-36212-616| 2-491 12-459 
SAE Meee west scss 2-077 | 2-144 | 2°144.| 2-506 | 2-313 | 2-341 12-107 | 2-224 | 2-225 | 2-354) 2-244 [2-216 
September ...ccscseeees 1-913 | 1-776 | 2-382 | 2-163 | 2-005 | 8-057 | 1-917 | 2-018 | 2-185 | 1-988] 2-140 |9-425em 
December .....ssecsesseeees 2-175 | 1-908 | 2-545 | 2-389 | 2-108 | 2-199 AUST 2-169 | 2-219) 2-193 |2-330m 


* The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 














population of England there were 797 marriages, 3,247 births, and 2,306 deaths registered. The aunual rates of © 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, °805, ‘755, and -961 per cent.; the rates of death 2°794, 2°313, 7 
2°005, and 2°108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (000). The three ~ 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 — 


days ; each of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. 


calculation. 


* This number in 


tinguished. 


+ From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 


Emigration Commissioners. 


cludes 3,453 of the 8,745 whose birth-places were not dis- 


For this inequality a correction has been made*in the — 
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STATE oF THE PuBiic Heatra.—The deaths in the three months October, 
November, and December amounted to 109,664; and the annual rate of mortality in 
the quarter was 2330 per cent., which is ‘137 above the average. The deaths in the 
year were 438,239; and the annual rate of mortality was 2°354 per cent., or *088 
above the average. 

The mortality in the country districts during the year was 1:888 per cent. in 
1850, and 2:926 in 1854. The mortality of the town districts, which was 2°288 in 
1850, regularly increased, and was 2'816 in 1854. The epidemic cholera was much 


he Average Prices of Consois, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the nine Quarters ended 
December 31st, 1854. 




















| Wheat sold in} Wheat and 
the 290 Cities; Wheat Flour Average Prices ’ : 
Average] Averag and Towns in} entered for of Meat per Ib. at Ay one. Prices of 
Price | pracee England | Home Con- Leadenhall 4 ee 
we of i ice Of. | and Wales | sumption at and Newgate Markets (Tork Regents) 
Quarters Consols | neat per making —_| Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). per Ton at 
ended onsols |; Quarter in Rennes oo NGvehe Rutan Waterside 
(for England : ; Market, 
Money.)| and Wales. Se a On ars 
Average Number of Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
weekly. 
1852 ee 


Dec. 31. | 1008 | 40s. 5d.) 111,224 72,870 3d.—5dd. | 44d.—6id.| 90s.—120s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 105s. 

1853 
fer. 31.) 992 | 45s. 7d. 95,115 63,530 | 33d.—5id. | 43d.—63d.| 110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 53d. | Mean 127s.6d. 


une 30. | 1004 | 44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 4d.—5id. | 5d.—62d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 4/7d. | Mean 52d. |Mean 127s. 6d. 


ept. 30.; 97 | 51s. 10d. 86,087 | 120,020 | 44d.—6d. | 5d.—73d. | 110s.—125s. 
Mean 52d. | Mean 64d. Mean 117s. 6d. 
fee. 31. | 938 | 69s. 10d. 79,002 91,627 4d.—6d. | 44d.—7d. | 135s.—165s. 
Mean 5d. | Mean 52d.| Mean 150s. 











1854 
fare 31.) 91 » 79s. 6d. 60,022 | 103,519 | 43d.—63d.| 44d.—7d. | 120s.—160s. 
Mean 54d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 140s. 


une 30.| 883 | 78s. 4d. 55,842 | 103,331 | 44d.—6id.|4$d.— 63d. | 137s.—172s. 
Mean 53d. | Mean 53d. | Mean 155s. 








; Regents. 
ept. 30. 932 | 638. 10d. 56,389 48,135 43d.—63d.| 5d.—7d. 758.—8ds. 
; Mean 5$d.| Mean 6d. | Mean 80s. 


jec. 30. 93% | 68s. Od.| 128,783 19,513 44d.—63d.| 5d.—7d. | 95s.—105s. 
; Mean 53d. | Mean 6d. | Mean 100s. 
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Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ded December 31st, 1852, 1,445,906 ; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1853, 1,236,493; 
the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 
93, 1,119,128; for the 14 weeks ended December 3lst, 1853, 1,106,027 ; for the 13 weeks 
led March 31st, 1854, 780,282; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1854, 725,946; for the 
‘ weeks ended September 30th, 1854, 733,059 ; and for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 
54, 1,674,173. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respec- 
ly, 947,310; 825,886; 1,074,095; 1,560,255; 1,191,149; 1,345,743; 1,343,305; 625,755; 
H 253,669. : . 
Columns 2, 3, and 4 are compiled from the official returns published in the London Gazette ; 
jumns 1, 5, 6, and 7 are derived from the London market returns published in the Economist. 
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more fatal in the towns in July, August, and September, 1849, than in the same 
months of 1854; but, upon the other hand, the towns in October, November, and 
December, 1854, experienced a higher mortality than that of the corresponding 
months in 1849. Never, therefore, was the demand for real sanatory measures more 
urgent; as eight millions of the population of the country are living in towns of some 
magnitude; and the health and vigour of the children and parents must undergo con- 
stant deterioration from the want of pure water, drainage, cleanliness, house accom~ 
modation, and a well-considered medical and sanatory organization. 

Under the Registration Act the deaths of all classes of the population in England 
are registered, and the deaths that escape are quite insignificant in number, so that 
virtually the families of all the people at home have the advantages of registration. A 
provision also is made for the registration of all deaths at sea, ‘of which information 
can be formally supplied by the captains and commanders ; but the sea returns have 
not hitherto come in with any degree of regularity. For the year 1854 the returns 
of the deaths of only 193 persons at sea have been received, including 123 seamen in 
the Royal Navy, belonging chiefly to the Baltic fleet. No returns of the deaths of 
seamen in the Black Sea have yet arrived. 

The Act has made no provision for the registration of the officers and soldiers of 
the army who die out of England; so that while the name, age, rank, or profession, 
place, time, and cause of the death of every man, woman, or child, that dies at home, 
are preserved in the registers, the names of the men who uphold in arms the cause 
and the fame of their country abroad find no place in these records. Otherwise 
every family that has sent forth its sons, and has lost them in the war, would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their names were inscribed in a perpetual record, 
whether they died at Varna, perished in Scutari, sank under the waves of the inhos- 
pitable sea, or slumber at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann, under the earth of the 
Crimea, consecrated only by their bravery. 
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1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848} 1849 | 1850] 1851 | 1852 | 1853 s | Petal | ae 1854 
In 117 Dis-) era alba 
ree “the (| 44080 | 89298 | 58055) 57925 /46124) 47685 |45245| 49282 | 49507 | 54702) 486398 | 56240 
chief towns... j 
In 508  Dis- 


tricts, con | 

busing clictly 46784 | 41388} 55882] 45554/46312) 49904 |46600| 49737 | 50439 | 48639] 481289 | 53424 
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ait rated ie hes 
Population Enumerated Deaths Rate of Rate'or 


in 10 Mortality | Mortality 


Autumn of 10 in the 
June 6—7th, March 31st, Quarters, | Autumn Autumn 
1841. 1851. 1844-53. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1844-53. 1854. 
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In 117 Districts, com) 
prising the chief; 
ROSVTIS occa. nasguaeessondas 

In 508 Districts, com- 
prising chiefly small ; é 
pean country | 9,301,190 | 10,041,136 | 481,239} 1:943 2°020 
PATISIES:, 2. c.c0ce ssccenee 


6,612,958 | 7,886,473 | 486,898| 2:548 | 2-777 








EDD | GEER SE | ee 


All England ....... 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 968,137| 2193 | 2:330 
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Tt would be useful in other respects to have authentic official returns of the deaths, 
and the causes of death, in the army as well as in the civil population; for it would, at 
the same time, dissipate the exaggeration that always attends great losses, and enable 
the public to see precisely, by the diseases and the mortality, the sanatory condition 
of the army under different circumstances. 

The army at the census of 1851* consisted of 142,870 officers and men, of whom 
66,424 were stationed in the United Kingdom, 2,948 on passage out or home, and 
73,498 abroad in the colonies and in the East Indies. The annual mortality of men 
in civil life at home of the corresponding ages is at the rate of 9 in 1,000, but the 
mortality of the troops at home probably exceeds 15 per 1,000; and the mortality of 
the troops abroad, and chiefly in the tropical climates, is such that the mortality of 
the whole army is said to be at the rate of 30 in 1,000 in time of peace. At these 
rates 3,290 officers and soldiers die abroad annually, of whom about 2,193 belong to 
England, whose names, whatever their connection with property may be, never appear 
on the English registers. In the time of war the deaths in the army abroad are 
raised in two ways, by the augmentation of the forces, and the increased rate of mor- 
tality from wounds and from the diseases that have hitherto been incidental to war- 
fare in the field. Thus the mean strength of the British force, officers and men, in the 
Peninsula, was 66,372; the deaths during the 4] months that ended May 25th, 1814, 
were 35,525, of which only 9,948 happened in battle or as the consequences of 
wounds. 225 per 1,000 of the 61,511 men were, on an average, upon the sick list, 
and their annual mortality was at the rate of 161 per 1,000.* 

To the ordinary deaths of officers and soldiers abroad in 1854 must be added 
the excess of deaths in the war, which have been caused partly by the extension of 
the same epidemic of cholera that has prevailed in England, and partly by diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and other diseases that, like cholera, are made fatal by lying on the ground, 
by the use of impure water, by dirt and damp, by privation, and by the substitution 
of salt pork, rum, and biscuits, for the fresh meat, vegetables, bread, fruit, ale, stout, 
or wine, that officers and men, like the rest of the people, live on at home. 

61,000 of the deaths in England during the year 1854 are referable to the imper- 
fect operation of the sanatory organization of our towns.f And the same cause, 
exaggerated certainly, with the absence of the comforts and necessaries that are 
supplied at home, has led to the deplorable destruction of life in the Crimea. 

The deaths in an average year among 54,000 men.in the town and country popu- 
lation of England, at the same ages as the men in the army, is 486, or nearly 41 
monthly ; and about 972 are constantly sick. All the deaths and sickness in excess 
of these numbers, except the deaths and wounds from battle, are, like the excess of 
deaths and sickness in our towns, referable to conditions that, in the present state of 
engineering, chemical, and medical science, may be removed to a considerable extent 
in ordinary climates, even in the field and in the presence of an enemy; for the art 
of preserving life has, since the Peninsular campaigns, made as much progress as the 
manufacture of arms; and if skilfully applied, our army will never again endure the 
mortality from disease that so much impaired its efficiency once in the Peninsula, and 
again, after the lapse of more than ferty years, in the Crimea. 

In London the epidemic of cholera subsided, after having been fatal, in 13 weeks, 
to 982 persons. Diarrhoea was the cause of 543 deaths. The cholera was fatal to 728 
persons, and diarrhcea to 565 persons, in the corresponding week of 1853, when the 
epidemic had recently commenced its ravages. Small-pox was fatal in 289 instances, 
measles in 369, hooping-cough in 419, typhus in 712; but scarlatina has been 
extraordinarily fatal, and carried off 1,297, children, chiefly, or young people; bron- 
chitis and pneumonia have been very fatal. The deaths by violence are less numerous 
than is usual, but some are probably entered under erysipelas, which was fatal in 128 
cases. One person died of hydrophobia. 5,139 persons died of zymotic diseases in 
the 13 weeks; 17,291 of all causes, in the quarter that ended on December 31st. The 
mortality greatly.exceeded the average. 





* Census, 1851. Part 2. Vol.i, p. cccxlv. M’Culloch’s Stat. British Empire. 
Vol. ii, pp. 554-64. 

+t The total deaths in England and Wales were 438,239. The deaths, if the mor. 
tality of the towns had been the same (2°026 per cent.) as the mortality in the country 
(where the mortality is also much higher than it should be), would have been 
377,180; the difference is 61,059. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered in the December 
Quarters of the Four Years, 1851-54. 










































































































Quarters ended Dec., Quarters ended Dec., 
CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1851 | 1852 | 1858 | 1854 1851 | 1852 | 1858 | 1854 
AL. CAUSES...... eee eeaenooes 18,964 |18,448 |178901|/24870¢]| III. porenae nha peers i i el ae 
SPECIFIED CAUSES wo... 13,850 |18,802 |17,165 |17,027 rib Soller ie enka aby dae A 
: alae ¥ Phthisis , y OF Con- } 1,787 1,662 1,914 1,707 
I. Zymotic Diseases ......| 8,187] 2,851] 4,256] 5,189 SWMPION 5. ccse0+ese 
pe Hydrocephalus 873 | 804} 3845 | 883 
Sporadic Diseases: IV. Géphalitis ........ 113 | 111} 154] 187 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and IATDOMLOKYS Lasseter nee: 330 | 288 | 346 | 335 
other Diseases of sy4| 508] 707 | 656 (Bavialy Sige psce ech oaee 277 | 238 | 367 | 290 
uncertain or vari- ¢ y ‘ Delirium Tremens...... 33 27 25 35 
able Seat. ............ CHONG Pativsss tonne oo 1 3 5 
III. Tubercular Diseases ...! 2,390 | 2,219 | 2,626 | 2,402 Pip Spsy f.2.. 0s cesses. COA, ALLS ell 7 83 
IV. Diseases of the Brain, NS LAMUS se sesceeeneatrese 4 4 3 4 
Spinal Marrow, -/1,495 | 1,492 | 1,812 | 1,570 inisanilitiye.seocse-n so aectons 27 23 45 29 
Nerves, and Senses Comyilsions i, .csceees 497 | 508 |} 561 | 515 
V. Diseases of the Heart 582 | 517 | 629! 611 Disease of Brain, &c....) 189 | 174} 191 | 187 
and Blood Vessels ct Vi. Penicardibis: ., v..cseets 32 26 24 38 
VI. eee e ie uetes | Lee EO <a ah oer bias 
and o e other - isease of Heart, &c....| 525 Ae 
Organs of Respi- 2,510 | 2,859 | 3,201 | 3,050 Wal Marymetiisy: ce eng ce 45] 40/ 54] 02 
TOE DIOL EL cancaenoa mance IBronChitis,ccc-cccn ee 1,050 | 1,006 | 1,460 | 1,858 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- PICUBISTIN ponte eeteseo: 50 35 44 38 
mach, Liver, and 731 | 807 | 898 | 872 IPNEMINOMIA sess 1,053 | 1,036 | 1,889 | 1,298 
other Organs of Z Asthma (s'est... 216 | 151| 291} 170 
VIII. Diseases of the id. Wit tetnag 09 107 18 | 158 
. Diseases 0 e Kid- . Teething... - 
NEYS, &C ore ssservssoon 160,) 165 | 200) 178 Quinsey ... 31| 10| 14| 21 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases | 14} 121! us! 135 Gasset eee 20S SOS STS oe, 
of the Uterus, &c. f Bimbernbls) sess secret 89 96 94 78 
X. Rheumatism,  Dis- Peribonibis iy. csesssssces e+ 68 51 50 60 
eases of the Bones, } 99; 112; 106; I14 INSCUUESES © 4, y cueronnn one 32 33 49 60 
SOMME ACC. Cee eedss Ulceration of Intes- 33 38 2 Py 
XI. Diseases of the Skin, ) 24 34 97 49 tines, & ss #3 > 
Cellular Tissue, &c. § Hernia 29 41 30 41 
ee Malformations............ 50 58 52 48 ileus Be eM aRW. Vauataeaeseseee Sf - a 35 
: ~ x F ntussusception ......... 1 8 
BUC eons Tero Stricture (of the In-\| 4 9| wl 46 
XIV. 297 | 3238} 477 | 522 testinal Canal) ... f 
XV. A 606 | 556 | 6871] 553 Disease of Stomach, &e.| 79 77 84 62 
Nav ale 1033} 1265) 67a) 178 Disease of Pancreas ..| ... nh 2 = 
XVII. Violence, Privation, Plepabibis’ <J.ccchece.ssene 40 61 59 59 
Cold, and inten: | 594 | 576 | 728} 582 SUING OFS nin cc nosennens 40 45 29 83 
WELANCEY ce cceecens ose Disease of Liver ......... 15 157 | 163 | 178 
Disease of Spleen ...... 5 4 2 5 
VIII. Neopets es 5 2 8 5 
ephria (or Bright’s 
T. Small POX cosssceccscssssss 339 | 74] 60| 289 Disease) ...... wed] 89] 80] 58) 48 
Measles ...... 204} 127 | 841 | 369 Ischuria ......... 5 4 3 3 
Searlatina ........ 603 | 952 668 | 1,297 Diabetes. Stes cseen 12 16 15 15 
Hooping Cough. 2386 | 316} 667 | 419 SRO) OD Cay Saree 7 12 8 Vf 
CROUDMP meee uesek 93 76 180) || -182 (OR PSUTIS, Sa ee penne, 2 9 9 vf 
A MESE CIS) SY Seek arena 33 27 44, 3 Stricture of Urethra...| 17 9 15 20 
Diarrhea; ane. 401 | 843 | 565 | . 543 Disease of Kidneys, &e.| 73 7 84 75 
IDV SEMGOLY Oe. .cscseceecee ce 39 31 41 39 XC Paramenia ws! sl oe 1 2 4 2 
Choleraevennee 15 14} 728 | $82 Ovarian Dropsy ......... 14 7 15 V7, 
Influenza 34 41 83 31 Childbirth, see Metria| 59 69 68 73 
Purpura and Seurvy...| 18 14 15 10 Disease of Uterus, &e.| 40 43 81 43 
NUE eon hee at Seat 6 5 4 3 ax LAr this. ce cose 3 8 4 3 
Remittent Fever......... 24 16} Bi) 80 HES UIMAaISIMA, ae.ce ec 51 55 61 67 
Infantile Fever ......... 12 ll 13 7 Disease ot Joints, &e...| 45 49 41 44 
EROS Bcc. rec eek nero 770 | 684 | 724) 712 xa Carbum le see 9 10 18 22 
Metria, or Puerperal Pineonvonen tesa 7 13 5 iti 
Fever, see Child- 69 48 42 45 Disease of Skin, &e. ... 8 11 4 16 
iach Dit eet artes XVII. Intemperanee ............ 15 20 27. 12 
Rheumatic Never, see } 91 4 19 19 PLIV ALON ee eo 7 2 9 9 
Rheumatism ...... ae Want of Breast Milk, 
MI TVSIDCTAS . cctscccesans canes 116 67 | 84] 128 see Privation and U7 54 85 v4 
Sys ee eels 43 37 45 40 Atrophy 
oma or Canker, are iW 5 3 i ING@RICCT Uiiimene Sibcwse 5 1 1 : 
Mortification ...... Cold, see Privation...... 1 1 5 9 
Hydrophobia ... et ae ie 1 OLS ONG ee tee we ets oe 28 26 3 22 
If. Hemorrhage 38 59 56 51 Burns and Sealds ....,. 69 66 85 57 
Dropsy....... 225 | 220} 208 | 22 Haneiner&en 55 93 73 64 
peers Oe er ee 2 a 2 2° Drowning, aa, 58 | 108] 118 | 103 
cer 4 ‘ractures and Con- } 
Fistula 6 2 13 5 CUSLOMSaer 8, ear eeee } 164 | 168) 245 | 177 
Mortification 43 45 44, 58 NV AOTIIG ISI ae acco ae ene 3 26 380 83 
Cancer 223 | 228 | S25 | 252 Other Violence ......... 12 11 25 92 
GOUE ai scateccssssrsetencone 11 10 10 14 Causes not specified...) 114] 146} 225 | 212 














* Under the head of sudden deaths are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause has 


not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the coroner in vague terms, such as “found 
dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &c. 

+ The Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in London for 1858 extend over a period of 58 weeks. The last 
14 weeks, ended December 3ist, constitute the December quarter in the above Table. An additional week was 
inserted in 1853 for the adjustment of the dates. 

¢ In the 13 weeks, or 91 days, that ended December 30th (1854), 17,2388 deaths were registered in London; in 
the quarter ended December 31st, consisting of 92 days, the deaths registered were 17,291. 4 
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On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ended 
December 31st, 1854. By James Guaisner, Esg., F.R.S., Sec. of the 
British Meteorological Society. : 


The warm period which set in on August 19th, continued till October 11th; the 
mean daily excess of temperature from October Ist to October 11th, was 2°°5; from 
October 12th to October 28th the temperature was in defect to the amount of 3°-2 
daily ; from October 29th to November 2nd it was 5°6 in excess; on October 31st 
it amounted to 11°-2. On November 2nd a cold period set in, and continued, with 
the exception of a few days at the beginning of December, till December 12th; the 
average daily defect of temperature within this period was 2°°5 ; from December 13th 
the temperature was, for a few days together, in great excess, then for a few days in 
defect, and then in great excess again, and so with rapid alternations till the end of the 
quarter; the average daily departure from December 13th to the end of the year was 
2°°8 in excess; the excess on the 14th, 15th, 22nd, and 25th, exceeded 11° on each 
day. 

The temperature of the air for the quarter differed but little from the average. 
The range of temperature day by day has been large. The temperature of the dew- 
point was low, except in December. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ending November, 
constituting the three autumn months, was 49°°3, being the same as the average of 
83 years. 

























































































Temperature of Plastic Weight 
Pore - of Vapour 
; f ina 
- at Dew Air— © Cubic Foot 
— Biraperenat Point. Daily Range. Vapour of Air. 
1854. 
Water 
onths. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from the from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Thames. A Aver- eee | Pavien= 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
83 13 i183 13 13 13 13 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
La S ° ° ° ie) 2 ° ) ° ° In, Tn. . Gr. Gr. 
ee 49 -4, ‘ks —0°3 | 47-1 | —0°6] 44°5 | —0°9} 17°5 |} +3°9] 54-1 *309 |—-012| 3°6 j—0°1 
WE coves 40°5 | —2:0} —3°8 | 39-4 | —3°3} 37-9 | —3-°6] 12-7 | 42-0] 45°5 °245 1—'028| 2°9 |—0°2 
6, ee 41°3 | +2°4| +0°9} 39°6 | +0°6} 87°0 | +0:1]/ 11:0 | 42-0] 41°7 239 1=—001} 2°8 0:0 
eS ee 43°7 | +0°2| —1:1 | 42-0 | —1°1| 39-8 —1°5] 138°7 |+2°6| 47:1 264 |—"014) 3°1 |—0°1 
re ee 
































Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. a Number of Nights 

1854. zontal |___ eRe Low- | High- 

Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
onths. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 

. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-| ofthe | At or | tween ing | ing 

je age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of| Air. | below} 32° a e at at 
13 13 13 39 32°. | and * | Night.) Night. 

Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 

Tn. Im, Gr) Ge. | Se. |) an, | “Miles. i’ : 
846 |—°016 | 29°724)+°058| 5386| + 1] 2°6|—0-2 87 ual 12 8 | 23°5 | 49°8 
VEE «cave. 916 {+031 | 29°728}+°003| 547{ +5] 1:4]—-1:2 97 23 5 2 | 14:0 | 41-2 
). ae ‘872 |—-017 | 29°768/—"069| 546} —4] 1:4]/-0-6! 182 23 6 2 | 20°2 | 42-5 
* e. Sum | Sum Sum | Sum } Sum vn 
2 re "878 |—-001 | 29-°740/—-008| 543} + 1] 5°4]—0°7] 122 57 23 12 | 14°0 | 49°8 





Pan bs SR Se a Se Sere Sa RN, Oe mL Ta ae A, NA aR RN ae SI Se re 
t¢.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom én 
the Years and Quarters ended 31st March, 1854 and 1855; showing 
the Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 90.) 


Sources of Revenue. 


1854. 
ze 

GOS, rai ceasdie Bc tpvesteeeess 20,200,933 
BESO Ie Bic acsuit estes Meacotaness 15,101,591 
IS en en 6,789,385 
Pete et Kot Ree Me 3,141,694 
BrOpercy Fax ...3h. sce: 5,378,035 
Ett OCR 8 hic Seontes ois: 1,069,000 
oT cag al 0 © a 395,888 
Miscellaneous  .............000000. 1,107,004 

420) Se eee 93,183,530 





195 


Years ended 3lst March. 











1855. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 
20,496,658 | 295,725 i 
16,179,169 | 1,077,578 
6,965,516 | 176,131 
3,036,136 105,558 
10,515,369 | 5,137,334 
1,299,156 | 230,156 
272,572 | 123,316 
731,578 375,426 
59,496,154 | 6,916,924 | 604,300 


Net Increase £6,312,624 


es 


Sources of Revenue. 


1854. 

cS 
Be ASCORIS rhe sccrssegeaciticnssneans 4,203,091 
LOSS at RC Ce pe 21735132 
PATS 55 Jetset san, ciehie azar ates: 1,622,827 
Ll ae en ener ene 99,302 
Property Piette cies ase nent ae 1,942,096 
DOB OM CC i655; Sadcasvviesoceeccroese 247,000 
OW LPOG se sovsdiccnnsevovevane 65,000 
Miscellaneous  .........:ccesee0 284,520 
1 ne ea 10,636,968 








1855. 


£ 
4,424,151 


2,384,416 
1,677,771 
194,897 
5,740,708 
292,922 
66,000 


240,411 


15,021,276 | 4,428,417 


Quarters ended 31st March. 














Increase: Decrease. 
x Es 
221,060 aoe 
211,284 
54,944 
95,595 
3,798,612 
45,922 
1,000 
44,109 
44,109 





See ReRERRERRRREEE’ 


Net Increase £4,384,308 
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CORN. 


erage Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1855; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
Average—( Continued from gy. 92.) 


(Communicated by H. F. Japis, Esa., CS ec of Corn Returns. J 





Veeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average, 

















































































































eee Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

$s. a Se pit. &. da. sa $5 a. ee 

panvaty 6G ...e-se0s-| WS 8 34 5 27 = 5 48 4 46 11 45 3 

FA Het aiapaicrelavcie a 73 9 34 2 27 «4 45 6 46 5 43 5 

s DOD re. pre.susis amiere 72 2 33°67 26 11 45 3 45 7 42 9 

FA OM ae elnn een es 69 9 32 2 26 8 43 2 44 6 41 8 

Average for January....-.| 72 5% 33.7 2 ae 45 63 45 10 43 3 

Berraaty 9S. sveacs acne! 70, 12 82 2 26° 7 42 9 44 2 43 0 

re BO oc caramels 74. ok 32 6 26 2 4D 7D 43 9 40 5 

LS BT coe catering 70 3 31 9 28 27 45 3 43 1 4) 0 

5 2f Sveuswcenan OO) oh 3l 6 25 6 41 1 43 38 39 8 

Average for February ....| 70 4 Si 1g 25 114 42 9 43 63 41 0 

March D  wraieenwtee vas 68 0 30 6 25 2 38 (7 40 8 39 4 

4 BO) tee ee-aras ata 66 11 30 6 24 10 39 4 40 4 38 6 

$ EZ cjestecouese! 08. 56 30 11 25 3 41 10 42 0 39° 9 

PA ere see Cea)  CBiuw 29 9 25.0 39 1 40 0 38 9 

FA Ol neath escent —OSNey 30. 5 25 6 38 10 40. 6 38.7 
Average for March ......| 67 8 30 4 25 123 39 6 40 8 38 11¢ 

Average for the Quarter ..| 69 112 Sh TO |. 25 $14 42 4 43 14 40 11 





STOCKS AND SHARES. 


luctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Months of January, February, 
and March, 1855. eee from p. 92.) 





“Bien ae ae Ee eat Price ee 









































Amt. cat Price on the ‘the Months of the Months of 
Stocks and Shares. of Paid. SS SS Se 
. Share. 1 Jan. | J Feb. [ave Ja Feb. | Mar. | Jan. Feb, | Mar. 
| 
RES OUSE Sieisco memes cosaaslssieane so aie 912 912 | 1 ee 3 92% 912 938 903 904 9] 
mnequer Bills ..,......... eee .. |Bs.6d.P./53.6d.P.7 i .62.P.| 7s |9s.Pm.|9s.Pm.| 4s. | 8s. Pm. |5s.Pm. 
RAILWAYS. 5 
MEMO ..Fo..oveccevorseses Stock | 100 | 107 102 | 98 108 103 100% | 106 96% 974 
MEGOWIAU 5... scaceccse~ saves 59 100 61 el 4 624 63 623 642 60 614 62% 
stern Counties ......... - 20 10% | 114 lle 11? 11} 102 102 lit 
feat NOTtHEI . jas snes & 100 914 30k 90 924 904 92 894 884 894 
MEL AV CSEELIN | ceijecosseses y 100 682 664 634 70 664 66 66 643 634 
mdon & North-Western! ,, 100 |} 101 100% 97% | 1025 1002 | 1002 | 1003 993 97% 
MIRAI) cdo stateansoae sacs re 100 682 694 674 (as 70 70% 68 684 674 
mecashire and Yorkshire] _,, 100 73% 74% 743 76% 75 773 73 74 743 
orth Staffordshire ...... - 20 17% | 13$ 124 123 133 13% 13% 123 123 128 
eh- astern ......2..0600-s Stock} 100 59 588 593 605 594 62% 583 588 598 
math-Western .........+«. Z 100 84: 845 84 85 863 863 833 84-4 8 
xk, Newcastle,& Berwick} ,, | 100 74k 76 71% 171s 76 743 744 73 Ts 
wk and North Midland.| 4, | 100 | 524 54 49x | 548 b4 503 | 525 | 502 | 49 
orthern of France ......! 20 16 333 34 334 35% 845 35 333 332 3 
202 225 214 


WEE THOLEATL 2,5. dasslenaiese eens | 20 20 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK oF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act Tth and 8th Victoria, c.82, for each Week ended 
on a Saturday, for the First Quarter of 1855.—( Continued from p. 95.) 


[Compiled from the “ Bankers’ Magazine.”’] 


SS TS ET SN SF TS 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Date Notes So ae Government Other ees Silver 
; Issued. ~ Public: Debt. Securities. Bullion: Bullion. 
1855, £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Jan. 6 ...| 26,988,455 19,681,700 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,988,455 : 
hon ns) 20.860,000. 20,117,095 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,880,560 a 
93 20. ...| 25,509,215 20,045,620 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,509,215 ‘ 
S 2 sale 20.67 1s005 19,782,975 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,671,565 ea 
Feb. 3. ...| 26,092,565 |. 19,826,195 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,092,565 ‘ 
o 10 26,063,365 19,527,975 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,063,365 
oe ee 22691133230 19,246,155 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,313,280 ; 
- 24 ...| 26,862,055 19,061,870 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,362,055 i 
Mar. 3 ...) 26,512,985 19,098,255 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,512,985 : 
5 10 26,911,880 18,967,830 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,911,880 : 
PM Rig 27,479,975 18,984,010 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,479,975 is 
x eee 28,186,880 19,057,770 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,186,880 “6 
5 ok 28,510,230 19,488,310 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,510,230 es 








oe ee ee ee ae I ee en es 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 









































: , Seven Da 
Proprietors’ Public Other y i 
Date. Cupitel: Rest. Deposits. Deposits. aa Total Dr. 
1855. £ £ £ = £ £ 
Jan. 6 ...| 14,553,000 8,191,567 6,391,361 9,981,364 961,420 35,078,712 
e 13 «...! 14,553,000 8,228,009 2,294,292 10,842,702 1,271,406 32,189,409 
Bs 20 ...| 14,558,000 3,259,537 2,257,127 10,842,228 1,039,613 31,951,505 
= OT...) 14)553,000 8,268,316 2,897,554 10,698,258 1,003,540 82,420,668 
Feb. 3 14,553,000 3,266,198 3,740,512 10,583,727 958,820 33,102,257 
5 10 14,553,000 8,092,950 4,463,869 10,047,316 958,691 33,355,426 
3 17 14,553,000 3,335,840 4,898,602 10,174,871 894,885 83,857,198 
a 24 14,553,000 3,303,241 4,855,455 10,449,182 883,850 34,044,728 
Mars 3 14,553,000 3,684,524. 5,033,184 10,607,057 903,059 84,730,824 
e 10 =...) 14,553,000 3,639,849 4,828,237 11,149,103 906,730 35,076,919 
a ioe 45535000 3,644,317 5,077,843 11,155,862 891,692 35,322,714 
a 24 ...) 14,558,000 3,649,414 5,539,467 11,146,540 835,583 35,724,004 
- 381 14,553,000 8,653,450 5,984,334 10,932,629 866,312 35,390,225 
Government Other Gold and 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
1855. £ s £ £2) £ 
Jan. Gian: 11,611,800 15,481,228 7,306,755 678,929 35,078,712 
is 13 Te 731497 14,035,963 5,763,465 658,554 82,189,409 
- DO pete 1L637,721 14,196,909 5,463,595 653,280 81,951,505 
oe Ql ies 11,528,652 14,320,311 5,888,590 683,115 32,420,668 
Feb. Sr etEe 11,538,652 14,590,176 6,266,370 707,059 83,102,257 
os OE 11,558,652 14,566,989 6,535,390 694,395 33,355,426 
s ie Saxe 11,538,227 14,584,340 7,067,075 667,556 33,857,198 
i ARR Ss: 11,539,540 14,522,432 7,300,185 682,571 34,044,728 
Maitre Oar. 11,626,463 15,012,782 7,414,730 676,849 84,730,824 
Bh 10 11,542,885 14,880,844 7,944,050 709,640 35,078,919 
m kes 11,583,885 14,521,596 8,495,965 721,268 85,822,714 
= DE morte 11,581,067 14,279,061 9,129,110 734,766 85,724,004 ~ 
a pile Se 11,581,067 14,091,944 9,021,920 695,297 35,390,225 
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CURRENCY.— Continued. 
Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
in each Week ended on a Saturday, for the last week of the Fourth Quarter 
of 1854, and for the First Quarter of 1855.—(Continued from page 96. ) 


[Compiled from the “ Bankers’ Magazine.”] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 








Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1854. z Es x 
Dec. °30.....0..500- 3,869,240 3,095,935 6,925,175 
1855. 
Jan iene 3,938,529 3,098,919 7,037,448 
gh Wee amianeles 3,997,483 BLO2s010 7,150,158 
sgt poss 3,960,598 3,109,642 7,070,240 
SA Fa 3,897,863 3,048,535 6,946,398 
BG sere vanes 3,823,147 2,994,262 6,817,409 
sy (uae! 35449,002 2,979,960 6,750,812 
ag cs pL Per actes! $3754,277 3,002,981 6,757,258 
BO URE A raeneantr 3,727,318 3,029,195 6,757,233 
Mar. © 3:, 3,403,792 3,000,238 6,734,030 
ae Oe eae 3,759,888 3,042,518 6,802,406 
Pea | ust namie 3,757,456 3,056,356 6,813,812 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and [reland 
during the Four Weeks ended the 20th January, the 17th February, and 
the 17th March, 1855.—( Continued from page 96.) 
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Date £5 and above. Under £5. Total, 
1855. £ £ £ 
ante 2Ose8.ca. 1,439,752 2,679,768 4,119,523 
Webs F7 khc0s. 1,398,076 2,534,789 3,932,870 
INE AE ET occ souvsose 1,375,537 2,436,042 3,811,573 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1855. £ ¥ £ 
eee 20. ae 3,028,567 3,704,052 6,732,620 
Fens Wien 3,100,514 3,685,174 6,785,690 
Mar. V7 osceseonee. 3,595,535 6,657,571 
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Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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To ascertain with precision the loss of life occasioned by war is an 
object of so much importance in every point of view, whether national 
or social, that whatever apology may be required for the manner in 
which the present subject is treated, none can be necessary for 
bringing it forward. 

That so little should have been done towards the elucidation of 
the question, is no doubt partly attributable to the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information with respect to it, but in a greater 
degree, perhaps, to the reluctance to dwell upon it felt by the public, 

It certainly is a painful task to endeavour, in the words of a 
celebrated military writer, “To sound the stream of blood in all its 
horrid depths ;”’ but in this country, where every citizen may be 
called upon to influence by his vote the question of peace or war, it 
is clearly the duty of all to inform themselves fully of the consequences 
_ that follow the adoption of the latter alternative. 

Under the influence of such a conviction it was that I entered 
upon the present inquiry, with a view of bringing it in some form 
before the Society ; and it was originally my intention to comprise in 
one paper the principal results relating to the mortality of the 
military and naval services during the last great war, for which 
purpose I had, at some cost of labour, collected the requisite 
materials. Finding however, that it was impossible to do justice to 
both branches of the subject in a single communication, I have been 


compelled in the present one to confine myself to the mortality in - 


the Navy. 

From the immense number of returns upon various subjects that 
were annually laid before the two Houses of Parliament during the 
period to which I refer, it is natural to suppose that an ample store 
of facts relating to questions of such importance to the nation as 
the strength and mortality of the navy would be found in public 
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documents, but the reverse of this is the case, and for such scanty 
information as we possess we are principally indebted to the industry 
of one or two private individuals. | 

The journals of the House of Commons from 1793 to 1815, so far 
as I have been able to discover, contain no returns as to the personnel 
of the navy beyond the annual estimates and numbers of men voted. 
These with the returns of killed and wounded, periodically published, 
are the only official documents to which we can refer; and even the 
latter it appears were not always given to the public. 

Returns of killed and wounded, however, give but faint indications 
of the mortality occasioned by warlike operations whether upon land 
or at sea. From the toils of the march, and the exposure of the 
bivouac—amidst the exhalations of pestilential swamps—of crowded 
hospitals and ill-ventilated ships—in the bosom of the ocean itself 
and among the rocks and shoals upon its margin, the harvest of the 
victims of human strife is gathered more silently and more gradually 
but in far greater numbers than amidst the thunders of actual 
conflict. In the course of the present inquiry we shall see how 
comparatively small a portion of the deaths occasioned by war is 
formed by those which occur in battle. 

The only attempt, that I am acquainted with, to give a general 
view of the losses in action of the navy, is to be found in the volume 
for 1853 of a valuable and well known publication, the “ Companion 
to the Almanack,’’ where in an article entitled “ Cost of War,” lists 
are professed to be given, chronologically arranged, of all the actions 
from 1798 to 1815 in which our naval and military forces were 
engaged, with the numbers of killed and wounded in each case. 
Having tested the numbers in this article I find that those relating 
to the army may be relied upon for accuracy, but although those 
given with respect to the navy are in general correct, the statement 
itself is very defective from the large number of actions omitted. 
The number of naval actions recorded is only 198, and the casualties 
stated to have happened therein 14,047, but in the table No. I. 
appended to this paper, I have registered the results of 576 actions, 
causing casualties to the amount of 19,382. 

This table shews the mortality in the navy arising from battle 
and shipwreck in each year during the hostilities which took place 
in and between 1793 and 1815, and it has been derived from a 
careful examination of the particulars of each of the actions which 
occurred in the period. 

The details of the killed and wounded were taken from James’s 
Naval. History, a work which has been pronounced by a high 
authority to approach as near perfection as is possible for any human 
production. Sir Archibald Alison declares the accuracy of the 
author to be inimitable, and it is certainly deserving of the highest 
praise. Mr. James had the opportunity of examining at the 
Admiralty the log books of the various ships engaged, and he has 
recorded the particulars of a great many actions which were never 
given in the London Gazette, and for which we should search in 
vain in any published official documents. 

In this table an attempt has been made to estimate the number 
of those among the wounded who died subsequently of their wounds. 
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The ordinary distinction between those said to have been killed, and 
those said to have died of wounds, is hardly accurate, because both 
classes might be correctly described by either form of expression, 
but the terms are generally received, and as they are convenient for 
preventing repetitions, I may perhaps be permitted to use them. It 
will therefore be understood that the expression “ Killed” refers 
only to those who died from injuries at the moment of recelving 
them, and that “ Died of wounds” refers to those who died of injuries 
subsequently to receiving them. 

From there being no official returns, and very little precise 
information of any kind upon the subject, there is great difficulty in 
assigning the proportion of those who die of wounds received in 
naval engagements. 

The only facts bearing directly upon the point that I am able to 
refer to, are to he found in Sir Gilbert Blane’s account of the action 
fought in the West Indies, in the year 1782, by the Fleet under the 
command of Sir George Rodney. The author there states that 810 
men were wounded in the engagement, of whom 60 died on board 
the ships, and 32 were sent to the Hospitals. From the small 
number so sent, it is most likely they were all serious cases, and the 
assumption that about one half’ of these only recovered would raise 
the probable deaths among the wounded to 76, or very nearly 1 in 10. 
This proportion is in some measure confirmed by the following :— 


Return of Wounded among the Garrison at the Stege of Gibraltar, 1779-1788, 
taken from Colonel Drinkwater’s Work. 




















Result. incor) |) Cassone Arete ey: eines 
Rank and File. 
MEO ahr ns sto culineh 3a 1 109 110 99 
Recovered — 
Discharged disabled....... 3 135 138 122 
Returned to duty,.........../° 31 839 870 779 











Total wounded....... 35 1,083 1,118 1,000 





We find by this return that those who died of wounds were 99 
out of 1000 of the wounded, or as nearly as possible 1 in 10. A 
large portion of the injuries suffered by the garrison must, as in 
naval actions, have been inflicted by heavy artillery, and as the 
wounded possessed with respect to shelter and attendance the same 
advantages as men wounded at sea, it seems not improbable that 
their chances of recovery would be nearly the same. I have therefore 
adopted the result in which the two cases cited seem to agree, and 
taken 1 in 10 as the proportion of the wounded in naval engagements 
who die of wounds. 

It is certainly to be wished that we had more extensive data 
upon which to found an opinion, but having given the subject very 
careful consideration, I am inclined to think the NES does not 
P 
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vary in a material degree from the truth, as there are collateral facts 
which point to a result not very dissimilar. The proportion of deaths 
among the wounded in engagements on land, was during a consider- 
able period of the Peninsular war 130 per 1,000 or very nearly 1 in 
8; and it can hardly be doubted that from the greater hardships to 
which wounded soldiers are exposed, the mortality among them must 
be in a greater ratio than among the wounded at sea, assuming the 
injuries in both cases to be equally severe. 

Taking the whole of the casualties in action in the British service 
during the wars of the French Revolution, the proportion of those 
returned killed to the whole number injured in naval engagements 
was 100 in 398, or rather more than 1 in 4; while in engagements 
on land it was 100 in 529, or rather less than 1 in 5. it may 
perhaps be thought, that as a greater proportion of deaths were 
inflicted in the navy, the injuries suffered by the wounded would 
also be of a severer character, but this is not necessarily the case. 

A large proportion of the wounds in naval actions are caused by 
round shot; of those in actions on land by musketry. An injury toa 
vital organ from a round shot would be more likely to prove fatal at 
once than one from a musket ball; a man mortally wounded by the 
latter might yet linger on for some time, a result less probable in 
the former case. 

The following statement shewing the proportion of those severely, 
to those slightly, wounded in the navy, at the attack on Sebastopol 
(17th October, 1854), and in several regiments at the battle of 
Inkermann, appears to confirm this view. 





Wounded. In the Navy. In the Army. 























DOVEFOY Santi es: cecctsestiancssss. 328 568 
SOMO TTELY ce Siese case sotceesnnse ie ame 432 
1,009 1,000 


In the attack on Sebastopol, the shipping were not very closely 
engaged, if it had been otherwise, the proportion of severely wounded 
might perhaps have been greater. 

The following facts, as to the results of surgical operations, may 
assist us in forming a judgment upon the subject :— 

Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, has recorded the results of 2,713 
cases of amputation performed in various European hospitals; out of 
the whole number, 1,040, being 38 per cent., terminated fatally. 

It is stated by Mr. Guthrie, that 1 out of 3 of the operations in 
the field, which came under his observation, were unsuccessful. Mr. 
Rowland Alcock, chief of the medical staff of the British auxiliary 
legion in Spain, found the proportion 1 in 2,7,. 

The deaths among the surgical cases treated in the Marylebone 
Infirmary, were 6 in 100. (Statistical Journal, Vol. VI., page 309.) 

In applying these results to the numbers wounded in action, it 
must be borne in mind that “in the British service, every wounded 
man, although merely scratched, reports himself to the surgeon, in 
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order that he may get his smart money, a pecuniary allowance so 
named.”’—(James, Vol. VI., p- 101.) 

From the facts contained in the foregoing statements, the following 
would appear to be the probable average result of 1,000 cases of 
injury received in a naval engagement :— 








iMllcdh semester ye oh. tay 6345 250 
Die of Wownlls joctscitageee e288, cases: 75 
WOPAL GOANS. oes cousin csssenesuae o2e 
Recover, but are disabled ............ 95 
420 

Recover fit for duty ...........00000. 980 
TORRE ane, nee a 1,000 


Notwithstanding the remark quoted from James, it is probable 
that in returns of killed and wounded, omissions must occasionally 
take place. In the table I have assumed that these omissions were 
equal to 2 per cent. upon the actual numbers, which gives an increase 
of 124 deaths. 

To the casualties in action from wounds and injuries, has been 
added the number of those drowned or destroyed in ships sunk or 
burnt by the enemy ; but the total being small‘in comparison, it did 
not appear necessary to state the annual losses of that kind, although 
it was desirable to keep them distinct from those next to be described. 

In a separate column are given the numbers drowned or destroyed 
in each year, in ships accidentally wrecked or burnt. The mortality 
from this source, which it will no doubt surprise many to find double 
that arising from injuries received in action, was deduced from the 
annual lists of ships lost or destroyed, given by Mr. James in the 
appendices to his History, and reliance may be placed on the accuracy 
of the estimate as one subsequently made from Mr. W. O. J. Gilly’s 
“Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy” (London 1850), agrees with it 
very nearly. This work is said to have been compiled from official 
documents in the Admiralty, to which the author had access, and-the 
result deduced from it gives the number of deaths from similar causes 
m the same period at 13,675, or only 64 more than the number in 
Table I. 3 

It may appear to some persons erroneous to attribute this class 
of mortality to the effects of War, seamen being, apparently, as much 
exposed to the risks of the seas in following their occupation during 
peace. It is certain, however, that those risks are greatly increased 
by the services required from the navy in the time of war, and it 
must be obvious that a larger number become exposed to them from 
the additional force kept up. 

For a considerable portion of the war, the navy was principally 
engaged in blockading the enemy’s ports, and the- squadrons so 
employed were kept at sea in seasons and during weather when 
under other circumstances they would have gone into harbour. 

During hostilities, too, it often happened that in the eagerness of 
pursuit, or the anxiety for escape, ships were placed in situations of 
danger which would otherwise have been carefully avoided. 
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Indeed it may be fairly assumed that the mortality from ship- 
wreck among the mercantile marine, was in some measure increased 
by the war, as it is highly probable, that in tempestuous weather, 
vessels were lost in attempting to avoid hostile ports, which in time 
of peace would have afforded them secure asylums. 

A comparison, however, with the losses from similar causes during 
peace, is the best criterion of the correctness of the view adopted as 
regards the navy. During the war, independently of those sunk or 
destroyed by the enemy, 
: 28 line-of-battle ships 

62 frigates 
- 251 smaller vessels 


ooo 


In all 341 sail belonging to the Navy 


either foundered or were wrecked, or burnt, from accidental causes, 
with a loss as shewn in the table of 13,621 lives, or about 666 per 
annum for the period considered. From Mr. Gilly’s work, already 
quoted, it appears that from the end of 1815 to the end of 1850, a 
period of 35 years, the number of vessels similarly lost in the navy, 
all of them being of the smaller classes, was only 185, and the 
number of men 1820, being 38 annually, or in the ratio of rather 
more than 1 for every thousand men employed. It is undoubted 
therefore, that during the last war the risk of death to persons 
employed in the navy, from the accidental destruction of vessels, was 
4 or 5 times greater than it has been since the peace. In reference 
to this fact, we must bear in mind the great improvements made, 
since the war, in the form and construction of our ships, which, with 
the introduction of steam-vessels into the navy, have probably tended 
to diminish the mortality from this cause, and, it is to be hoped, will 
have that effect in the present war. 

If, however, we admit that the losses in this respect might, if the 
country had been at peace, have reached the annual rate of 2 per 
1,000, which is nearly double the average from 1815 to 1850, the 
total number of deaths upon a peace establishment of 40,000 men, 
would only have amounted to 1,636, leaving 11,985 chargeable to 
the war. : 

The number of deaths being ascertained, it is necessary to 
compare them with the number of men liable to the accidents, by 
which the deaths were produced. I have already said that no official 
returns of the number actually serving in the navy, at any period 
during the war, have, so far as I am able to discover, been published, 
nor indeed any enumeration of the numbers of men, except the 
annual votes in parliament. Sir Gilbert Blane, however (Select 
Dissertations, p. 2), states that he ascertained at the Admiralty 
“there were on board the various British ships of war, in all parts of 
the world,”’ 


On the Ist of January, 1811, 138,581 ] the numbers { 145,000 
rf o 1812, 136,778 ;voted for those, 145,000 

’ ” 1813, 138,324 | years being {140,000 

In the column headed “ Estimated average effective strength,”’ it is 
assumed that the numbers serving in each year, bore a similar propor- 
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tion to the numbers voted, as in the average of the three years above- 
mentioned, but in the application of this rule it has been modified 
to a certain extent, as it appeared probable that in years when an 
increase upon the preceding year was voted, the relative deficiency 
was likely to be greater, and in years of diminution, less than the 
average which, during the whole war, appears to have been 110,180 
men. 

It is necessary to state, however, that those naval officers whose 
opinions I have obtained upon the subject, consider that the number 
of men actually employed was always greater than the number voted, 
and it is not improbable that the case was so, as Sir Gilbert Blane’s 
statement refers only to men actually afloat, and some portion of the 
marines, who are included in the votes for the navy, are always 
serving on shore. The annual numbers voted are therefore given in 
an additional column. 

In the lists of killed and wounded, the officers are distinguished 
from the petty officers and men. This was done in the hope of 
being able to determine the relative mortality of the two classes, but 
I have entirely failed in my endeavours to find a rule to be depended 
on as to the relative numbers of officers and men exposed to the 
contingencies of the service. Some person, however, more conversant 
with professional details, may perhaps be able to make the classifica- 
tion available; at present we can only deal with the collective 
numbers. 

The period during which Great Britain was engaged in hostilities, 
from their commencement in 1793, to their final termination in 1815, 
was exactly 20 years and 165 days, or 20,45, years. Dividing by 
this period the total loss shewn in the table, we get the following 
result :— 


Mortality in the Navy, caused by Battle or Shipwreck, during 203, Years of 
flostilities in and between 1793 and 1815. ; 





Mean Strength, 110,180. Mean Surengtlt 















































Causes of Death. oe Mek dt Se Gy OR AOE HL? y 1,600 
: Total Deaths. Annual Ratio. Annual Ratio. 
Hostile engagements ............ 6,663 326 3 
Ships accidentally pies 13,621 666 6 
OE buat... 2: Cee 
aE rere cen a il 20,284 992 9 





The present inquiry is not affected by the mortality arising from 
disease, except in so far ag the latter may have been increased b 
war. At first sight there appears no reason why this should be the 
case. In the army we know that disease and the mortality therefrom 
are both frightfully multiplied by active service, but it would seem 
that the sailor, when not actually engaged in combat, is not subject 
to any hardships in war that he is not equally liable to in peace. 

An examination of such facts as we are in possession of, leads 
nevertheless to a directly contrary opinion. 
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It must be confessed that the means we have of forming a 
judgment are limited, and my hearers not acquainted with the fact 
will no doubt share the astonishment expressed by an enlightened 
foreigner, M. Dupin, (Force Navale de la Grande Bretagne) on 
learning that it was not until the year 1810 that the English 
Admiralty required regular annual returns to be made to them of 
the deaths which took place on board the ships in the navy. 

None of these returns were given officially to the world until the 
valuable reports upon the “Health of the Navy,” presented to 
Parliament, were printed, but the latter commence only with the 
year 1830, and therefore do not assist us as to the period of the war, 
The numbers of the deaths for the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, were 
published in his “Select Dissertations”? (page 2), by Sir Gilbert 
Blane, to whom we are indebted for nearly all that was known upon 
the subject previously to the publication of the reports I have 
mentioned. 

This able writer has given in his works three distinct statements, 
derived either from official documents or his own recorded observations, 
as to the deaths in the navy, and from these we are able to form 
some opinion as to the rate of mortality at the periods to which 
they refer. 

The first in chronological order, is a return to the House of 
Commons (Select Dissertations, p. 64) of all the deaths in the navy 
during the 5 years ending with 1780. They were as follows :— 





Bled i203.s cn Grn 1,243 
Di@d. 7s. scyte.. tte 18,545 
19,788 


With a correction for those who died of wounds, this return 
would stand as follows :— 








1 a, Oe a Same Sa RR rene Ne URS We TEN pe. 1,243 
Estimated to have died of wounds ...........cs0evee 414 
"POPaITW ACCION 0.1.5.0... 53 vachvvecesaes perme hr 

Disease and accidents .ciicj.ccciieprdeedsiee ones seeesseneces 18,131 
19,788 


The average naval force voted for this period was 65,000 men. 

The next statement shews the mortality in the British fleet upon 
the West Indian station, from January, 1780, to April, 1783, a 
period of 3 years and 3 months during which the author filled the 
office of Physician to the fleet. The deaths were recorded by himself, 
and were as follows :— 





Killed and died of wWounds.............05 ccceccseeeee 1,140 
Drowned by shipwreck ...........:0cee sgeatbenia 3,000 
PEA TOW, CISCASE ooec.soscoresocsvseccedanaensassedcckevs 3,200 

POI Mt. AL SS 7,340 


The mean strength of this fleet was about 16,000 men. 

The third statement is founded upon the returns already mentioned 
to have been required in 1810 to be made to the Admiralty, and gives 
the deaths comprised in those returns for 3 years, viz.:— 
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RSEO 4 55 ccteeee 5,183 
CUD eee eee eee 4,265 
FO iccacaswn cons savdes 4,211 

13,559 


The deaths in the hospitals are not included in these numbers, 
which are only returns of the deaths on board the ships, but Sir 
Gilbert Blane assumed those in the hospitals would on the average 
be the same as in 1813 when they were 977, and in all other respects 
he supposed the numbers quoted to give the total deaths for the 
several years. If, however, we compare them with the corresponding 
entries in the column of losses by shipwreck, in Table I., we shall 
find the latter cannot have been included. 

The deaths from shipwreck, in the year 1811, were 2,242, and if 
we deduct these with the losses in action from the total number 
given by our author for the same year, we shall find the mortality 
from disease would appear to be only 19 per 1,000, whereas for each 
of the years immediately preceding and following it would be 40 and 
34 per 1,000 respectively. Such a variation among so large a body 
of men (188,000) cannot be admitted, and the conclusion, therefore, 
is inevitable that the deaths from shipwreck are not included in 
Sir Gilbert Blane’s numbers, and must be added to them to ascertain 
the total mortality. 

These additions give as results for the three years (1810-1812) 








Déathiscorr, Doatd: SHIPS. f..c.essnc-esecsractsss 13,659 

Oy. te ospitals, (972% SN. 2. nccc-susi- 2,931 

Ge TAY SUIWN CCK. cst ccesccet- cs sesssdso cose 3,035 

Potal deaths: fies secs 19,625 

and the distribution of them was 

PMIMUTES TAACLION, cracsigsn do ucdowstenehenigncth svn 774 

OEP WE CER scents Bavesacnecsed lncesonmnitsarnen sinew 3,035 

Diseases and ordinary accidents ............ 15,816 

fc) 1 ee eee Ae eee 19,625 


From the foregoing three statements the following table has been 
drawn out, which, meagre as it is, contains, I believe, all that can now 
‘be known as to the general mortality of the navy prior to 1830. 


Table showing the Annual Ratio to 1,000 Mean Strength of the Deaths from 
various causes in the Royal Navy. 














Whole Naval West Indian Whole Naval 
Causes of Death. _ Force, Fleet, Force, 
= 1776-1780. 1780-1782. 1810-1812. 
Casualties in action ...............600. pel 20 1:9 
‘Drowned by shipwreck ............ | 55-8 54°0 is 
‘Diseases and ordinary accidental 58:0 38°3 
From all causes ........... 60°9 133°0 47°5 








Mean strength. .......s0000 - 65:000 16-000 138-000 
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Sir Gilbert Blane estimated the total mortality from all causes in 
the navy, during the latter years of the war, to have been annually 
1 in 80°25, or 83 per 1000; and assuming that one-half only of the 
deaths on board ship were caused by disease, and the remainder by 
wounds and accidents, he came to the conclusion that the mortality 
from the former was only 1 in 42, or about 24 per 1000 annually. 
In this opinion he was followed by M. Dupin, but there can be no 
doubt it was erroneous.* 

To facilitate the comparison between the periods of war and 
peace, the following table has been deduced from the reports on the 
health of the navy, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
already referred to. It contains the results of all the reports yet 
published, with the exception of those for the East Indian Station 
from 1840 to 1843: they are omitted on account of the Chinese 
War, which commenced in 1840. 


Table showing the Annual Ratio to 1,000 Mean Strength of the Deaths in the 
Royal Navy (1830 to 1848.) 










1830 to 1836, inclusive. 1837 to 1843, inclusive. 







\ 


| Causes of Death. | Causes of Death. 











Station : : ; 
‘ F ‘ i From § From 
: x cnetht wounds, fall lan sean Wounds, in all 
‘ oy Injuries,| ,- } Causes. f~ : Injuries,| n- # Causes. 
lenin Diseases Diseases, endihes Drowned. nga, 
H cidents. cidents. 
South American... 8-9 6-75 | 0-83 | 1:95 | 0-47 410-00 





North American i 








and West In- 1 19°6 19°20 1°57 2°57" | 0-82 «4 24-16 
(UNIT ebeassoban 
Mediterranean ..} peg! 10:59 | 1-91 2-08-.0°97) 1 14-80 
Cape of Good 
ee cad 25-2 Return | not pubjlished. sé 
/NEQIGE) oaonneson 
East Indian* ...... f 17 °3 14°34 2°48 4°42 | 0°53 | 21°77 
ee # 13°8 Return | not pubjlished. ose 
TOME. actapsigotenee al p10°7 | Return | not pubjlished. ; 
Average ...... 113-8 f18.185 | 11°93 | I-70 | 1-68 | 0-72 | 16-03 











* The deaths in the East Indian command are only taken to the end of 1839, on account of the Chinese War. 





This table shows the mortality in the navy during peace, for two 
periods of seven years each, in the first of which returns for the 
whole navy are given, while in the second those for the “Home” 
and “ Various’? commands, and that for the Cape of Good Hope and 
West Coast of Africa, which are not yet published, are wanting. — 


* It may, perhaps, excite surprise that so little reference has been made in this 
paper to M. Dupin’s admirable work, which contains such valuable information 
respecting the British Navy; but as regards the mortality of that force M. Dupin 
admits that his facts were all derived from the works of Sir Gilbert Blane. 
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The average mortality for the whole navy, during the first period 
(1830-1836) was 13:8 or nearly 14 per 1000 annually, and for the 
second period (1837 to 1843) for the stations from which returns 
have been made 16:03 per 1000. As it is not probable that the 
returns still to be received will increase the average mortality of the 
second period, it appears pretty certain that the mortality throughout 
the navy, during peace, does not exceed 16 per 1000 annually, and I 
have, therefore, taken it at that ratio. * 

Considerable difference of opinion will probably exist as to how 
far the returns for 1810, 1811, and 1812, are to be taken as repre- 
senting the general average of mortality from disease and ordinary 
accidents throughout the war; and likewise as to whether we are 
justified in assuming that, if the country had continued at peace 
from 1793 to 1815, the mortality from those causes would have been 
the same as it was from 1830 to 1843. 

Upon the former point it may be useful to remark, that the mor- 
tality from disease among so large a body of men, generally employed 
in nearly similar proportions in various parts of the world, would not 
be likely to fluctuate very considerably, although the mortality from 
such causes as battle and shipwreck would naturally vary according 
to the services in which the men were engaged, and, as we see, did 
vary very much from year to year. 

The condition of the seamen was greatly ameliorated in the early 
part of the war, after the mutinies into which they were driven by 
the system of injustice and oppression that then prevailed. Sir 
Gilbert Blane appears to have considered that the improvements 
affecting the health of the men had been generally adopted before 
1810, if this were the case there existed no reason, except their being 
engaged in warlike operations, why the mortality from disease among 
them should have been greater than from 1880 to 1848. 

If the returns for 1810, 1811, and 1812, are to be relied on, they 
shew that the mortality from disease and ordinary accidents during 
the war was, annually (38°3—16=) 22°3 per 1000, or about 140 per 
cent. greater than in peace. 

This will, no doubt, be to many rather a startling result, and I 
might have hesitated as to adopting it, if it were not confirmed in a 
very remarkable manner by the experience of the squadron on the 
East Indian Station, during the war with China. © 

By the following table, deduced from one of the reports (ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed on the Ist June, 1858) 
it appears not only that the mortality upon that,station was more 
than doubled by the Chinese War, but that the principal increase 
was in the deaths caused by disease. 

The mortality from the latter source for the ten preceding years, 
had averaged very nearly 15 per 1000 annually, but during the war 
it rose to 36°78 per 1000, being an increase of 21°78 per 1000, or 
about 140 per cent. 
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Table showing the Mortality in the Navy on the Kast Indian Station for 
Fourteen Years ending with 1848. 


Annual Ratio to 1,000 Mean Strength of the Deaths 
arising from 




















Re es 
Streneth. Wounds . 
~ : Accidental | Unknown All 
Vege Hjacbal Deguning: Causes. | Causes. 
EEE © mea is ae pie el 
1830 to 1836 ........ 1,849 | 15°10 2°20 17°30 
1837, 1838, 1839...) 1,883 | 14°34 2°48 4°42 0°53 21°77 


War 1840, 1841, 1842...) 5,156 | 36°78 | 3°49 4°01 5°95 50°23 





The accuracy of this table cannot be called in question, and com- 
bining its results with those already given, it seems a fair and 
moderate estimate that the loss of lite in the navy from diseases and 
ordinary accidents was doubled during the revolutionary war, and 
that the increased mortality from those causes amounted to 16 per 
1000 annually, which, upon a force averaging 110180 men, would 
give 36,051 for the total number of additional deaths, during a 
period of 20 545 years. 

This calculation, however, assumes that the whole of the average 
force of 110°180 men would, had there been no war, have suffered the 
same rate of mortality as seamen in the navy during peace, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to examine whether this would have been the 
case. ‘The peace establishment of the navy for. the period would 
certainly not have exceeded an average of 40,000 men, as the number 
voted for 1816, the year of the expedition to Algiers, was only 33,000, 
the difference, therefore, between 110°180 and 40,000 or 70-180 men 
were annually exposed to the increased mortality of naval, as com- 
pared with civil life, not included in the foregoing estimate, which 
only compares the mortality among seamen during peace with that 
among seamen during war. 

it may indeed be said that the men referred to, if not engaged in 
the navy, would have been following the maritime profession and 
exposed to its risks in the merchant service; but this can hardly be 
admitted, as the trade of the country was carried on, by some means, 
during the war; and the demand for the extra hands required, except 
indeed so far it was met by the employment of foreign sailors, must 
have been, directly or indirectly, supplied from among civilians. 

In reference to this part of the question, therefore, it is necessary 
to compare the mortality of seamen with that among men of similar 
ages in civil life. In one of the reports already so frequently men- 
tioned (that ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 5th 
October, 1841), it is stated that the ages of the persons employed in 
the navy vary from 15 to 50, but that the greater proportion are 
between 20 and 40 years of age; the average age must therefore be 
less than 30. Jt appears by Mr. Farr’s English Life Table (Regis- 
trar Geueral’s Report for 1844) that the mortality among the whole 
male population between the ages of 29 and 30 is 10 per 1000 annually, 
and if we are correct in assuming 16 per 1000 as the peace mortality 
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in the navy, the additional deaths among civilians converted into 
seamen would be at least 6 per 1000 annually; to this additional 
mortality, beyond that before referred to, the increased force of 
70°180 men required by the war were subjected, and the number of 
deaths thereby caused, calculated upon the principle already laid 
GOmD pWASGed olsbons eilatee os 1 


Adding to this the number before given....-... 36,051 
Werget:amageresatardf oo vault aa. ls 44, 662 


as the total number of additional deaths arising from disease and 
ordinary accidents caused by the war. 

In order that there may be no misconception as to the mode in 
which this number is obtained, it is advisable to state the calculation 
in another form, thus: 


Total mortality from disease and ordinary accidents at the rate of 32 per 

1,000 per annum for 20,5, years on an average force of 110-180 men............ 72,102 
From which are to be deducted— 
1. The mortality upon a peace establishment of 40,000 men for 








the same period at the rate of 16 per 1,000 per annum................... 13,688 
2. The mortality among 70,180 civilians for the same period at 
the: rate. of 10 per 1,000- per’ anniuina.c iy.) scies abuses douatiss ce sccabeevuek. 14,352 
27,440 
Leaving as before..........6..csssesoeee 44,662 


From the various estimates that have been considered, the fol- 
lowing has been drawn out, as the 


General Summary of the Mortality in the Royal Navy among an average force 
of 110,180 Men during 20,3; Years of Hostélities occurring in and 
between 1793 and 1815. 





Number of Deaths. Hstimated | Excess caused by War, 
Number of 


Deaths that 

















Aamnual would have Propor- 
Causes of Death. Ratio to occurred tion 
1,000. Total. from the ‘otal. to 
Mean same causes 100,000 
Strength. during Peace. Deaths. 
Casualties in action ................ 3 6,663 a 6,663 10°524 


Drowned or destroyed in ships | 


accidentally wrecked or 6 13,621 1,636 13,985 |}. 18:93] 
Se gaan eas aE eo EN ile 


Estimated to have died from 
disease or ordinary acci-| 32 72,102 27,440 | 44,662 | 70°545 
Gents On-Board 6.0.05. csesscsosee | 





re fe 


BOGUT co rocces. boven, 4] 92,386 29,076 63,310 | 100-000 








With reference to every description of armed force, it is of the 
greatest importance to ascertain what is the average proportion of 
men unable to attend to their duty from sickness. We have no 
information or this kind as to the navy. 

Sir Gilbert Blane gives the numbers admitted into the hospitals 
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for several years, but he neither affords any information as to the 
duration of ‘sickness among the patients, nor as to the number sick 
on board the ships. The Statistical Reports as to the Health of the 
Navy, so valuable in almost every other respect, are also defective in 
this. 

From the Reports for the seven years ending with 1836, we learn 


that, out of an average force of 22,538 men, 30,039 cases of sickness or 


of injury occurred annually, being in the ratio of 1332°8 to 1000 of 
the mean ‘strength, so that, on the average, every man was On the sick 
list once in nine months. As, however, no information is given as to 
the average time the cases were under treatment, we are unable to 
form any estimate of the numbers permanently sick. 

Having determined with as much precision as the materials in 
our possession permit, the total loss of life in the navy during the 
war; we will now proceed to consider the relative losses arising 
from the different species of service in which it was employed. 

The three tables in the Appendix numbered II., IIT.,and 1V., shew 
the relative force and the loss in killed and wounded. 

Tn actions between fleets and squadrons (No. JI). 

In naval attacks upon land fortifications (No. ITI). 

Tn actions between single ships (No. IV). | 

The two former tables contain the particulars of nearly every 
important engagement of the respective classes that has occurred in 
the British navy during the last 70 years, the battle of Navarino 
being the only material exception, but with regard to the table (No. 
TV.) of “actions between single ships,” I have only thought it necessary 
to select a sufficient number of cases to give a just idea of the losses 
to which such actions give rise. They are registered in three sub- 
divisions :— 

1. Actions in which the enemy’s vessel was captured. 

2. Indecisive actions. 

3. Actions in which the British vessel was captured. 

The following is a general summary of the naval actions 


comprised in Tables IT., IIJ., and LV. 










Actions between Single Ships. 


Fleets Attacks on 
and Land 
Squadrons. | Defences. 





British 
Inde- Wagsels All 


Captured. cisive. Captured. Classes. 

































- Number of actions ............ 13 10 18 6 11 ae) 
Deaths in action, inclad-\). 9/335 | 1,028.| 252.4 \108) |re246: p66! 
ing #, of wounded ..., ...J 
Deaths to 1,000 mean 
StRENS A, fies uaects cues: } < zt a i - 
“Casualties to ( Average ... 65 65 140 208 346 231 
1,000 mean ¢ Highest .... 202 147 271 470 674 674 
strength Lowest... 19 7 4 67 180 4 


The table No. I. shews the number of deaths resulting from 576 
actions, to have been 6,668 or 11,5 to each action. The foregoing 
summary refers to 58 actions, producing 3969 deaths, but 4 of them 
eausing 620 deaths, are not included in table No. I. Deducting 


. a 
oes 


5.4 
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these, the summary shews the results of 54 actions, producing 3,349 
deaths, or 62 to each, leaving 522 actions in which there were 3,314 
deaths, or 6,3, to each. It is clear therefore that the three tables 
comprise a very large proportion of the important operations in 
which the navy was engaged between 1793 and 1815. 

In these tables I have gone somewhat beyond the immediate 
object of this inquiry, thinking that the additional information as to 
the elements of success or failure in naval actions might not be 
without its utility. In addition to the force in ships and men, the 
number of guns, and broadside weight of metal, are specified. 

Columns are also inserted shewing the proportion of loss in 
killed and wounded to each 1,000 men engaged; and likewise the 
proportion of similar losses inflicted bv the same number of men 
upon their opponents. These particulars are given not only with 
respect to the British force, but likewise, in all cases where the 
information could be accurately obtained, with respect to that of the 
enemy ; the number of vessels taken or destroyed in each action is 
also stated, and from the results may be drawn conclusions of some 
interest in reference to naval affairs. 

The following statement taken from the facts in table No. II. 
(Fleets and Squadrons), shews that the loss inflicted upon us in our 
contests with the navies of different nations, has been generally in 
proportion to the reputation of their seamen for skill and discipline, 
and is an additional proof of the importance of maintaining our 
superiority in those respects. 





Proportion of British Loss in Killed | Number of Enemy’s 



































and Wounded. Ships. 
Action, Enemy’s Fleet. | [1,000 | To 1,000 of | To each Ship Taken 
British |the Enemy| taken or | Engaged. or 
Engaged. | Engaged. | destroyed. Destroyed. 
Cape St. Vincent! Spanish............ 32 19 75 25 4 
PEEALANGAL sep cans. Franco-Spanish| 100 78 94 33 18 
BE cy. cua eiahiocne Prenchy¢.c0..4....|. 212 91 82 13 11 
Camperdown ....| Dutch ............ 100 115 92 16 9 


The loss sustained in an action, is the price of the result obtained 
by it, and we must compare these elements with each other before 
we can arrive at a correct estimate as to either. By the above 
statement it is shewn, that the casualties of the British in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, were only 32 per 1,000 engaged, while each of 
the enemy’s ships taken or destroyed cost 75 men in killed and 
wounded. At the battle of the Nile each ship taken or destroyed 
cost only 7 more, or 82 men in killed and wounded, although the 
proportion per 1,000 engaged was 112, or between 3 and 4 times as 
many as at Cape St. Vincent. From the general result of table 
No. II. it appears, that out of 204 hostile vessels engaged, 73 were 
taken or destroyed by the British, whose total loss, in killed and 
wounded, was 7,349, or a fraction over 100 for each vessel lost to 
the enemy. 
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To the table No. III, headed “Naval attacks upon Land Defences,” 
it may, perhaps, be objected that the attacking fleets were in many 
of the cases opposed by ships of war as well as by land fortifications, 
which is certainly true. 

The defensive vessels, however, are rather to be considered as 
floating batteries, for, being permanently moored, they did not pos- 
sess the power of movement which is the essential characteristic of a 
ship in an ordinary naval action. 

The table itself is of some interest at the present moment, when 
the relative power of a naval force under such circumstances is so 
much discussed. | 

The highest ratio of loss in any attack made by large fleets will 
be found in Lord Exmouth’s Bombardment of Algiers, where the 
casualties reached 147 per 1000; but it must be mentioned the his- 
torian James asserts, that, in the official returns relating to the attack 
upon Copenhagen, the slightly wounded were not included, and _ that 
the total number of casualties was 1,200. I have not thought it 
right to vary the numbers given in the official returns, but if the 
historian’s statement be admitted, the total loss in that action must 
have been at the rate of 150 per 1,000, which would be greater than 
at Algiers. There is great difficulty in ascertaining with accuracy 
the losses suffered in these engagements by the garrisons attacked, 
but we have precise information upon that point, with respect to the 
bombardment of Gibraltar, which took place in 1782. I have ap- 
pended to the statement the particulars of the attacking force on 
that occasion, when, as is well known, the whole of the battering 
ships were destroyed, with a loss of nearly 1,000 men, which would 
probably have been very much greater, had not the assailants been so 
near their own coast; and although the ships were assisted by land 
batteries mounting 186 guns, part of which enfiladed the front 
attacked, the total loss of the garrison, consisting of 7,100 men, was 
only 84 in killed and wounded, being in the ratio of 11°8 per 1,000 
engaged. An analysis of the facts relating to attacks of this des- 
cription will shew that against a skilful and resolute enemy they are 
very hazardous operations. 

An additional column has been given in Table IV. (“ Actions 
between single ships’’) to shew the duration of each engagement. 
In reference to this point it is remarkable that the greatest ratio 
of loss suffered by the British, in any of the successful actions 
recorded, was in that which was the shortest. The engagement 
between the Shannon and Chesapeake lasted only 15 minutes, and 
in that time the British lost, in killed and wounded, 83 men, being 
in the proportion of 271 per 1,000 engaged. 

Before concluding this paper, I would venture to suggest that 
the statistical reports as to the health of the navy, to which I have 
referred, might, in some respects, be improved. The deficiency as 
to the number permanently sick has already been noticed, and an 
alteration in this respect would be an advantage It would hkewise 
be desirable that the cases of death from wounds and injuries should 
be so classified as to shew the numbers that die from injuries received 
in action, and that it should be stated whether the cases of accidental 
drowning arise from shipwreck or otherwise. 
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TAB 
Actions betwe 


eee 


No. 


OMOMAc howe | 
i 





Action. 
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On the Influence of Social Degradation in producing Pauperism and 
Crime, as exemplified in the Free Coloured Citizens and Foreigners 
in the United States. By Tue Rev. Roper Everest. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, on Monday, the 20th November, 1854, and 
ordered by the Council to be printed. ] 


Dvunrine a residence in India I had an opportunity of observing the 
social degradation of certain classes among the Hindoos, accompanied 
by great want of moral character among those so degraded. In the 
belief that the latter of these phenomena was the effect of the former, 
or that, wherever a degraded class existed, they would be found want- 
ing in moral character, it was sought to bring this idea to the test of 
numerical calculation. 

For this purpose it was necessary to assume that what I have - 
termed the want of moral character, or, in other words, the tendency 
to crime and pauperism, might be measured by the proportionate 
numbers of each class that were to be found in the various prisons, 
jails, and almshouses throughout a country. : 

The United States, then, appeared to afford a good example, in its 
free coloured citizens, of a distinct class, socially degraded, and the 
object was to ascertain in what numbers, relative to the total popula- 
tion of each, they and the white race were held in confinement. 

To this end I first collected from the ‘‘ American Almanack,”’ for 
1853 (a small annual of statistics published in the country), an — 
account of the numbers of each race, white and coloured, to be 
found in the State Prisons of several of the States at a certain 
period, and comparing these with the total population of each, as 
given by the census of 1850, I was enabled to make out a table, 
shewing the number of State Prisoners of each race to every 
100,000 inhabitants. | 

But when I came to the numbers for the State of Massachusetts, 
where the total of foreign white prisoners was given separately from 
the native, I found, on comparison, that the proportion of the former 
was much greater in the prisons than of the latter. 

Thus, by referring to the table (A), it will be seen that the native 
white Americans were in the State Prison of Massachusetts only in 
the proportion of 32 to 100,000 inhabitants, of foreigners 97 to 
100,000, and of the coloured race no less than 552 to 100,000. It 
was evident, then, that to obtain anything like a correct estimate of 
the difference between the native white and free coloured races, the 
number of foreigners among the former must first be deducted. This 
could not be done from the imperfect information afforded by the 
publication above referred to, but I took the opportunity of a visit to 
the United States to resume the inquiry. 

L first obtained at Boston the official report of the House of 
Reformation for juvenile delinquents, and of the Almshouses there, and 
afterwards, at New York, visited, or obtained the reports of the three 
State Prisons in, that state, besides the City and County Jail, or Peni- 
tentiary, the Workhouse (where those under sentence for short 
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periods are confined), the Almshouse, and the House of Refuge for 
juvenile delinquents. 7 

I must here take the liberty of stating, for those unacquainted 
with the subject, that this House of Refuge is, in fact, a house of 
reformation, where juvenile criminals and vagrants are sent instead 
of to jail. For further particulars respecting it I beg to refer to the 
note that accompanies Table H. 

From New York I went to Philadelphia, and there pursued the 

enquiry, visiting all the public establishments that could throw lhght 
on it. After this I repaired to Washington, in the hope that, on ap- 
plication at the census bureau there, the question would be solved at 
once, but I was told that no such information, as I wished, had been 
printed. 
_ I therefore made a point, in a journey of several thousand miles 
through the States, of visiting the State Prisons, County Jails, and 
Almshouses on my way, and obtaining such information as I could 
respecting their inmates. 

From this I was enabled to draw out at length a table (A), for 16 
of the principal States, shewing first, from the census, (1850), the 
total population of each class, native white, free coloured, and foreign, 
in the State, next the number of each class in the State Prison, and 
the proportion of prisoners to 100,000 inhabitants. As this informa- 
tion has either not been printed, or, if printed, only in a number of 
separate official reports for distribution among members of the local 
legislatures, and which are to be obtained only at the respective State 
Prisons, I have taken the liberty of offering it to the Society. 

It will be observed by reference to the Table A, that the 16 States 
there enumerated possess an aggregate population of 12,143,978 
native whites, 345,568 free coloured, and 1,790,807 foreigners. As 
the totals of each class, for the whole of the United States, amount 
only to 17,312,533 (including 32,658 individuals whose place of birth 
was unknown), 434,495 and 2,240,535 respectively, it is not probable 
that a more extended investigation would materially alter the results 
already obtained. 

Again, referring to the table (A), it will be seen that, from the 
totals of populations and State Prisoners there given, the ratio of 
these latter to every 100,000 inhabitants has been found to be 22 for 
the white natives, 224 for the free coloured, and 78 for the foreigners, 
which numbers are to each other nearly in the ratio of 1:10, and 
1:34, or more correctly, 1:10:18 and 1: 3°55, and this is the ulti- 
mate fact which it was desired to obtain. 

The consideration of it enabled me to put together a quantity of 
scattered information I had gathered, during my journey, from the 
different Jails, Almshouses, and Houses of Refuge, for it evidently 
mattered not whether the number of prisoners and paupers was 
great or small, in every 100,000 inhabitants, so that the ratio of one 
class to the other was preserved. I therefore made out a Table (B), 
in which is stated the number of inmates of each class in certain of 
the City and County Jails; Houses of Refuge, and Almshouses which 
I visited, but the ratio of prisoners to every 100,000 inhabitants 1s 
omitted, and instead of that, the ratio of each class of prisoners to the 
native white, is given in a separate table, marked C; the first term of 
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the ratio, viz., the native white, not being expressed, as being in all 
cases equal to unity. These establishments being merely for subordi- 
nate districts or counties, for the most part, I have used in making 
the calculations the total populations of those districts or counties as 
given by the census, (1850,) rather than the total populations of the 
States which were taken for Table A. These different populations 
are given in a list at the end of the Table B, and in the right hand 
column of that table the number indicates which of those in the list 
has been taken for comparison. 

From the general average at the bottom of the Table C, it will be 
‘seen that the ratio of native whites in the Jails, Police Prisons, &c., 
is to the coloured :: 1: 5°48, in the Houses of Refuge ;; 1 : 25°20, 
and in the Almshouses :: 1 : 4°84, and the ratio of the same to the 
foreigners is in the Jails, Prisons, &c. :: 1 : 4°96, in the Houses of 
Refuge :: 1: 8°80, and in the Almshouses :: 1 : 6°63. 

It will be observed that these ratios differ, in some degree, from 
those derived from the State Prisons, which I have placed in the right 
hand column by way of comparison, but the circumstances in the two 
cases differ greatly. In the State Prisons only crimes of a grave 
nature are punished, such as felony; in the County Jails and the 
Police Prisons, especially the latter, “assault and battery,” “ drunk- 
enness,” the disorders of a sailor ashore, and domestic squabbles, are 
all condemned to a short lock-up. 

The circumstance that, in the general average, the ratio of 
foreigners to the native whites is morein the Almshouses, than of the 
coloured to the same (the latter being only 4°84, the former 6°63), 
arises, I believe from the circumstance, that there is rather an indis- 
position to admit them to the benefits of the Almshouses, than any 
lack of desire on their part to get there. At Louisville, Kentucky, 
I found the coloured were not admitted at all to the Almshouses; at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from the Annual Report of Directors of Infirmary 
(March Ist, 1853), we learn that out of 3,269 cases in which relief 
was given during the previous year, in only 10 was it given to 
coloured people, and only for interment. 

Referring again to the Table A, it will be observed that the 
number of State Prisoners to 100,000 inhabitants, differs greatly in 
different states, but it must be remembered that these are semi-im- 
dependent states, each with its own code of laws; thus, in Connec- 
ticut, a number were in the State Prison for adultery, but nowhere 
else. In the Pennsylvania State Prisons, the separate system prevails, 
which is much more severe than any other, and this, consequently, 
may account for the small numbers to be found there. In the 
southern, or slave states, the number of State Prisoners appears to be 
smaller than in the north, but this, probably, arises from the cireum- 
stance that these are more inclined to the summary and less trouble- 
some modes of flogging and hanging. “ North Carolina,” says the 
report of the State Prison (Richmond, Virginia), “has never departed 
from the old system of the gallows.” It has no State Prison, neither 
has South Carolina; Georgia has one, but it is much found fault 
with by influential people ; Mississippi has one, but no coloured are 
admitted there. 

Upon the whole, then, the information derived from Tables B and 
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© does not invalidate the conclusions obtained from Table A, namely, 
that for equal numbers of different classes of the population, the 
ratio of coloured prisoners, and of foreign to the whole, is greater 
than of the white natives (thus evincing a greater tendency to poverty 
and crime in those two races) ; but on the contrary, confirms them. 

Reverting again to the details of Table A, we find that in one of 
the States, the details of which are there given, the populations, &c. 
have been taken from the “ American Almanack,” (1858,) in which 
the whites are not subdivided into natives and foreigners, so that, to 
complete the table, it was necessary to assign to it a proportion of 
foreign criminals equal to what prevails in one or two of the conti- 
guous States: the name of the State is Vermont. The number 
which is given upon analogy is marked with an asterisk, but, as the 
State to which it belongs is not among the most populous and im- 
portant, no probable alteration in it would materially influence the 
general result. 

The question then, being regarded for the moment as proved, it 
naturally occurs to us next to inquire what is the cause of such a 
result, which appears to be general. an 

1. The greater or less density of population in different States, by 
giving greater or less facilities for the concealment of crime, may 
affect the proportions existing between the criminals of different 
States, but cannot influence those between criminals of different races 
in the same state: that reason, therefore, may be dismissed from 
consideration. 

2. The circumstance that the coloured do for the same crimes 
receive in some States a longer term of imprisonment than the 
whites, and thus would appear in the State Prisons at any given time 
in larger proportions than the latter, might account for a small 
inequality of ratio between the two classes, but not for the very 
large one we have ascertained, viz., 1 : 10°18. Take, for instance, 
the case of the eastern State Prison of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
In the years 1850, 1851 and 1849, 316 white prisoners were dis- 
charged, after having altogether completed a term of imprisonment 
amounting to 732 years, or 2 years, 8 months, and 24 days for each 
individual; while during the same period 91 coloured were discharged, 
having completed a total of 239 years—2 years, 7 months, and 15 days 
for each. Now these two periods are to each other very nearly in 
the ratio of the number of months of which each is composed, 
viz., 1: 27 : 31, whereas the number of State Prisoners to 100,000 in- 
habitants of each class was, respectively, 10 and 198, an inequality 
by no means to be accounted for from a small difference in the dura- 
tion of imprisonment. 

3. It may be asserted that the greater tendency to crime and 
poverty among the coloured race may be caused by their want of 
education. Let us see how far this reason holds good. 

If we assume the not being able to read and write, as the test of 
want of education, we shall find, that, in the 16 states, over which 
our investigation has extended, the total numbers, in such a predi- 
cament, of each class, were, by the census of 1850— 

Native Whites. Coloured. Foreign. 
ADDO 2 Mig tdiadic GOES 0L Hii SIAM 166,16] 
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Comparing these amounts with the total population of each class, as 
given in Table A, the number that cannot read and write of each, in 
every 100,000 of population, is 
Native Whites. Coloured. Foreign. 
ByEOS Patek 2ZOASD  dasdscseatedes 9,278 


These numbers are to each other, very nearly, :: 1 : 5°93 and : 2°68, 
whereas the ratio in which equal numbers of the different classes were 
found in the State Prisons, was by Table A, 1: 10°18 and : 3°55. 

It is clear then, that there is a portion of this inequality of ratios 
which want of education cannot account for, even though we suppose 
it everywhere to have produced a full, or proportionate, effect. 

Besides, this reasoning will only hold good where the whole of 
the prisoners are uneducated, 7. e., cannot read and write. 

In such a case if we had 1,000 or 100 individuals, and no other 
causes were in operation to influence the result, we might expect to 
find the different classes divided according to the ratios we have above 
laid down, viz., 1 : 5°93 : 2°68. If we then took an equal number of 
educated prisoners, we might expect among them to find these ratios 
changed, for the same cause that increased the chance of anv one 
class being found in greater proportion than the others among the 
uneducated would diminish the probability of its being found even 
in equal numbers among the educated. Thus, taking the case above, 
the native whites, we suppose, are found uneducated to the number 
of 3,463 in 100,000 inhabitants, and the coloured to the number of 
90,439 in the same. Suppose also that the uneducated are confined. 
in the proportion of 1:10, and the educated only in that of Ts 26, 
then the number of uneducated prisoners would be 346 + 2,043 
= 2,389, and the number of educated 

100,000 — 3,468 se 100,000 — 20,439 __ 4,826 + 8,978. 
20 20 

Now we have not often any information upon the education of 
the prisoners in the official reports, but in 5 of the 16 states we have, 
and they belong to the most populous—Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and New York. We are there informed that 
out of a total of 2,539 confined in these 5 prisons, 1,332 could read 
and write, and 1,207 only could not. We cannot, therefore, ascribe 
the greater tendency to crime among the coloured to ignorance alone, 
though that may in some degree promote it. 

Three other modes of accounting for these phenomena have been 
suggested to me. In the case of the negro, it is said that his physical 
organization is deficient, or, as the phrenologists would eall it, the 
conformation of his skull. In the case of the emigrants, it is said 
they are the worst part of the population of their respective 
countries. Neither of these causes will account for the differences 
between the various classes of emigrants. 

Thirdly, it has been said that the differences in crime between 
the emigrants arise from the Protestant and Catholic religion. 

But this will not account for the great difference between Sweden 
and Norway, where both countries are Protestant. 

Unable, then, to assign any other cause to the phenomena, we 
must revert to the one to which we alluded at the commencement of 
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this paper, viz., that the social degradation of a class, generally 
speaking, and of the coloured race in this particular instance, is the 
cause of its greater tendency to crime and poverty. 

If we consider how it is that this happens, it naturally occurs to 
us, that they who have had the misfortune to be placed by birth in a 
degraded position, are not likely to entertain any friendly feelings 
towards those who from their infancy have been accustomed to treat 
them with contempt. Moreover, their lot in life is fixed; there is 
little or no hope of bettering their condition and of ensuring respect. 
They have, therefore, no inducement to practise self-denial for the 
present from a regard to the future. The sensual enjoyments of life 
are those alone which circumstances allow them to look to. 

A train of conditions exactly opposite to these concur to form the 
character of the white citizen of the Free States. He is born, even if 
he be poor, among equals and friends. Nothing tends to awaken 
feelings of malice or antipathy within him. The honours of the state 
are fully and fairly thrown open to him, and he becomes conscious, 
from an early age, that upon himself alone depends the position in 
life which he is to attain. Thus he learns to practise self-denial, in 
the hope of bettering himself for the future. He is free-spoken and 
unaccustomed to deceit, resembling in these respects the nations of 
Europe, such as the Swiss and Norwegians, whose institutions are 
partly similar to his own. Like them, he becomes self-relying, frugal, 
and industrious, and, like them, does not shrink in early life from 
exiling himself from home, to return, after years of toil, with wealth 
and eredit. 

Besides, where every man is a legislator, his own feelings are in- 
terested in observing, and encouraging others to observe, the laws 
which he has himself assisted in making. He is no longer a mere 
labour-machine, drudging for the benefit of others, but a partner in 
the concern. 

I have named these two nations, the Swiss and Norwegians, 
because among them I first had an opportunity of observing the 
effect of certain circumstances, analogous to those which prevail over 
the Free States, in developing the good feelings of mankind and ele- 
vating their views. The. character of the Swiss is known to every- 
one. From Table A it will be seen how far that of the white native 
of the States compares with the general European one. The general 
ratio for State Prisoners is :: 1 : 3°55. | 

But from the information given in the official reports, I was 
enabled to make out a further table (D1), for 12 of the states, shewing 
the number of European State Prisoners in each State, their native 
countries, and the total population of each description residing there. 
From this a further comparison was made of the tendency to crime 
in each nation separately, by ascertaining the number of each that 
were to be found in the State Prisons to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The numbers are much too small, in many cases, to be relied on, 
yet I cannot help pointing outas extraordinary, if only a coigidence, 
that the three nations whose institutions are most analogous to those 
of the United States, viz., Switzerland, Norway, and Holland, should 
agree with them in the comparative absence of criminality and 
pauperism among their peoples. (See Tables D1, D2, D 3, E, also 
Note on Table D 1.) 
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I have now only to state how far I have been made aware, since 
these inquiries were commenced, that the object of them has been ~ 
anticipated. 

It became known to me very early, that the greater tendency of 
the coloured race to commit crime had been remarked by M. Siljes- 
trém, the Swede, and by Michel Chevalier (“ Lettres sur ? Amé- 
rique du Nord.’’) But, beyond this general fact, I knew nothing 
until my own investigation was nearly concluded, when, on visiting 
the State Prison of Virginia, at Richmond, I was favoured by 
Mr. Charles 8. Morgan, the Superintendent, with a copy of his 
official reports for two years (1851 and 1853-4). In the first of 
these the subject is cursorily touched upon (p. 12), but in the latter, 
two tables are drawn out (pp. 44-45), one shewing the numbers of 
each class received in the State Prisons of 5 states, and the proportion 
which each bore to their respective populations. From this it would 
appear, that for equal populations the ratio of white criminals is to 
that of coloured :: 1: 7°91. From the second table, which is that of 
the numbers confined in the prisons of eight States, he derives the ratio 
of 1: 10°71. The first of these coincides best with the deductions 
I have obtained from Table A, considering that he has not separated 
the foreigners from the native whites. 

In the Abstract of the Seventh Census of the United States 
(Washington, 1858), it is stated, that “the whole number convicted 
of crime in the United States for the year ending June Ist, 1850, 
was about 27,000; of these 18,000 were natives, and 14,000 foreign 
born. The native prisoners include coloured convicts, the numbers of 
whom it is impossible to state.” Pauperism :—‘‘The whole number 
of persons, who have received the benefit of the public funds of the 
different States for the benefit of indigent persons amounts to 
184,972; of this number there were 68,538 of foreign birth, and 
66,434 Americans. Of those termed Americans many are free 
persons of colour”’ (pp. 28-29). Now, compare 


Natives. Foreigners. 
Total Pop. Criminals. Total Pop. Criminals. 
17,737,505 : 13,000 and 2,210,828 : 14,000 
:: 100,000 : 73:3 :: 100,000 : 633°2 
Total Pop. Paupers. Total Pop. Paupers. 
17,737,505 : 66,434 and 2,210,828 : 68,538 
:: 100,000 : 374°5 :: 100,000 : 3100°1 


These ratios are even of greater inequality than those I have obtained. 

T cannot quit the subject without begging to draw attention to 
No. 4, Table B, of those received or discharged from the City Prisons 
of New York. In three years, ending 1852, a total of 68,456 prisoners 
were received or discharged from the city prisons, which were thus 
divided— 


Native Whites. Free Coloured. Foreigners. 
; | WN) 7 dale eR Osa eel Gale: 52,177 
Total Pop...,. 260,743 —— v..ene VR (SMD 2) 5 -adetisecsacee 240,989 


T advert to this, because there is undoubtedly some rowdyism, as it 
is called, and ruffianism, in New York, which is apt to impress 
travellers with an unfavourable idea of American institutions, but the 
blame, as may be seen here, does not hie with them. 
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The foreign parentage of the criminals and paupers has not been 
traced out, but, if we were to assume it to be what it has been proved 
in the case of the vagrant children admitted to the Houses of Refuge, 
namely, to that of the native white Americans, in the proportion of 
8°8 : 1 (Table C); then, as we have before found, that, for equal 
numbers of population, the proportion of native white Americans was 
to that of the foreigners in the State Prisons ::; 1 : 3°55, we may 
conclude that the proportion of native white Americans by parentage, 
as well as by place of birth, is to that of foreigners by parentage as 
well as by place of birth :: 74: 3°55 3: 1:8°8 x 3°55 :: 1 : 31/240. 
So little are the institutions of the country favourable to the growth 
of crime. In fact, the effects of them are very similar to what are 
obtained under free trade. The manufacturer, deprived of protection, 
more than makes up, by increased vigilance and skill, for the want of 
artificial aid, and, in like manner, the influential classes, in those 
countries where power rests with the people, labour with wonderful soli- 
citude in forming them to industrious and moral habits. An idle and 
dissolute man, invested with political power, is felt to be a public 
nuisance, and the doctrine that ‘ property has its duties as well as its 
rights’ is fully acted upon. 

That the degradation of their class does embitter the minds of 
the emigrants, and they wish to escape from it, may be further 
inferred from this, that the great majority prefer a residence in the 
United States to one in the adjacent British colonies. Out of nearly 
two millions of people (1,909,543), who teft the United Kingdom for 
North America, in 10 years, ending with 1852 (see Cheshire’s 
“ Results of the Census’’), 78°4 per cent., or nearly four-fifths, went to 
the United States. Yet there are no physical or material advantages 
in the United States. Wages are full as high in the colonies, and 
‘land to be had on as easy terms. If we turn to the South we find 
that the emigrants shun the slave states, where labour is degraded, 
quite as much as they do the colonies. Six of the border free 
states had, in 1850, a population of 1,403,629 foreigners, while the 
six adjacent slave states, with an area somewhat larger, had not 
above 190,138, less than one-seventh of the other. The difference 
is well known in the free states, and the reason I have always heard 
assigned for it by Americans, is the one I have given, viz., “that only 
a low, mean set, who have lost all self-respect, willingly go where 
labour is not honourable.” ) 

A singular confirmation of this remark may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that, of the emigrants settled in the slave states, a much 
larger per-centage is to be found in the State Prisons than of those 
who settle in the free states (see Table A). In the free states, the 
number of foreign state prisoners to every 100,000 inhabitants of the 
same class, varies from 42 to 105, while in the slave states it varies 
from 83 to 427. By going through the necessary steps we find the 
former class is found in the State Prisons to the average number of 
70 for every 100,000, and the latter to the number of 142 for 
100,000. The native white American being 22. The difference 
would probably be greater between the two former, but that the 
sparseness of population in the slave states renders concealment of 
erime very difficult, and often impossible. 
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The free states referred to are 10: Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana. The slave states are 6: Maryland, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Virginia. 

That this preference of the emigrants for the comparatively narrow 
slip of country, called the free states, is not owing to its superior 
climate may be seen by any one who will consult the map. The 
northern part of the State of New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin, are 
as much crowded by emigrants as any other parts; yet they are not 
farther to the north than Upper Canada. Maryland, Virginia, and 
Missouri are not more exposed to the heats of the south than Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois; yet the former are hearly deserted by emi- 
grants, the latter swarm with them. What can it be that determines 
thither such a host ? 

We may then subdivide the “foreigners,” of Table A, into two 
classes: the one living in the free states, which may be called the 
one sensible to degradation, and the other living in the slave states, 
which may be called insensible to degradation. The latter of these, 
as we saw, had a rate of criminality (142) approaching that of the free 
coloured, which is 224, and we may roughly compare the four classes 
thus :—let the native white American criminals = 1, the emigrant of 
the free states will be 3, of the slave states 6, the free coloured 10. 

The late John Calhoun, Secretary of State, had also observed 
the greater tendency of the coloured race to commit crime, as 
appears by a manuscript of his, which was shewn me in the Census 
Office, at Washington. 


Notes on THE Paper. 

1. There is, as I understood, a law in Louisiana, by which free, 
coloured people are prohibited from living within the State, unless 
some respectable white person will be responsible for their good 
conduct. This may serve to account for the small per-centage of the race 
in the State Prison there. In the State Prison returns of the other 
slave states the effect of severe laws may be seen in a similar way. 

2. If, instead of taking the knowledge of reading and writing as 
a test of education, I had assumed the per-centage of children 
attending school of each class, the result would not have been very 
different. Thus, for the principal states where public instruction is 
given, the school-attending native white children were— 


Dir NPASSACHUSELUS. <.K..5.0..senceoncaepesssgarssonecasous 3ig Of the whole population. 
The coloured race............ccce secs cccceeee 63 5 

In New York the native white were............ giq 9 
The coloured......£.5,..assageese.ogctveseds 3 * 

In Pennsylvania the native white were........ 4 i 
PRE COLOUOG 5 secs S ec Siadecssoedeeee Se gis ag 


Altogether, in these 3 principal states, the per-centage of native white 
children attending school is to that of the coloured nearly as 2 : 1. 
The report I heard of the coloured children was that they are in- 
telligent and quick enough when small, but, as they grow up, they 
cannot be brought to give their attention to their studies in the way 
the whites do. Probably this is because there are no prospects. of 
reward held out to them in life. They are without hope, and con- 
sequently have only the sensual enjoyment of the moment to look to. 
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3. It will be observed that, Wales is the only country of Europe 
whose natives give a per-centage of crime nearly as small as those of 
the United States, and those (Switzerland and Norway,) which have, 
and Holland, which until lately had, similar institutions. But the 
comparison is not fair between a whole country and a part. It is like 
comparing a whole picture and a part. Wales has no metropolis of 
its own. The metropolis.is London, where great part of its resources 
are concentrated and re-distributed. Now, if we turn (Journal of Sta- 
tistical Society, vol. xiii. p. 63,) to a paper by Mr. Barton, “ On the in- 
fluence of the subdivision of the soil in promoting the moral and 
physical well-being of the people of England and Wales,’ we find 
that the per-centage of crime in Wales is, to that of England and 
Wales, nearly in the ratio which we have obtained from the emigrants 
to the United States, viz.1: 3. It is also shewn in that paper that 
the per-centage of crime varies in the agricultural counties of 
England and Wales with the number of labourers kept, on the 
average, by each occupier of land, being least in those where the 
number is least, and increasing with them. But the small number 
of labourers kept is also a proof of equalization of wealth, which 
condition American forms tend most to preserve. 

If we wish to see the whole effect of institutions we must take 
the metropolis into consideration. The average per-centage of crime 
for the whole country being = 1, the metropolis (Middlesex) = 1:61, 
the highest of any division in the country, while Wales is only ‘31.* 

The superiority of character of free peoples is an old remark. 
“Of all governments,” says Milton, “a Commonwealth aims most to 
make the people virtuous, noble, and high-spirited.’’ This is so far 
incorrect, that a Commonwealth, which makes degraded classes, 
lowers as much as any other form. It is the equality of condition 
which elevates the mass.} 

If we turn to Table D 1, shewing the proportion of criminals in 
the State Prisons, natives of different countries, we find (No. 14) 
those of British North America, and (No. 15).the white natives of 
the United States. 

Now, in this case, we have the two great branches of the same 
British race side by side. Both have the advantage of inhabiting 
new countries where the rate of wages is high and there is abundance 
of unoccupied land. Seventy-eight years ago they were the same 
people. They are still identical in every respect but one. Yet the 
first has a proportionate criminality of 150 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
the second 23! 

In Table D1, the high criminality of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch emigrants (110, 95, 95) may be partly owing to the circum- 
stance, that the identity of language enables bad characters from the 
United Kingdom to roam over the rural districts, where the friendly, 
unsuspecting way in which the inhabitants live, invites their depreda- 
tions. The other foreigners are more confined to the great cities. 

A correction which is due for the difference of time between the 
dates of the prison returns, and that of the census, has not been 
applied. It is slight, except for the lists marked D 2 and E; the 

* See for this Mr. Rawson’s Paper (Journal Statistical Society, vol. ii.) 

+ Another observation of similar import regarding the structure of language is, 
that the word ‘‘ villany’’ means the act of a villain, or person of degraded caste. 
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first, of the State Prisoners in the eastern State Prison of Penn- 
sylvania, for 20 years, the second, the inmates of the House of Refuge, 
New York, for 19 years. 

The trifling difference in the criminality of the native white 
Americans, shewn in the two Tables A and D1 (22 and 23), arises 
from the circumstance that in the latter more prison lists, embracing 
a longer period of time, have been taken into the comparison. 


Additional Note on the Emigrants. 


The preference of the emigrants for the United States has been denied, and it has 
been asserted that they only embark for the ports of the States on their way to Upper 
Canada. I cannot find any foundation whatever for this statement, on the contrary, 
there is a movement in the opposite direction. Large numbers take the route through 
Canada by the St. Lawrence, as the cheapest way to the western states of the Union 
(see for this, 3rd Report of Emigration Committee, 1838, p. 111). Besides, ‘It is 
certain (says the Census Report of 1851,) that the emigration from the United King- 
dom contributes largely to the increase of the population of the United States.”’ 

The published returns are somewhat defective, but we may obtain, approximately, 


the numbers that have left for the States, thus,— 
Persons. 
From the end of 1824 to the end of 1849 (25 years), there emigrated ae 1,260,244 
the United States from the United Kingdom. ......000...0....cccccccsseececoeeeeee cats 
Allow for the preceding four years (1820 to 1824), on the supposition 
that the number of emigrants to the States bore the same proportion 33 833 
to those to British North America that they did in the succeeding four , 
Fears, 1824 102 UBS8 UECIESIVE, 6.5.0 ccmnciesmnsd dln ade scnagueesics sanity varbans dee daanebas 
Allow for the preceding twenty years, 1821 to 1800, at the same rate off 51.610 - 
decrease as takes place from 1841 to 1821] oo. ceeneeeeeee Z 
Add for those that embarked in the first four months of 1850 ee | 


Of:the whole yeak)erd.i Ahi hed. N 2A aA 74,359 


POA coacepningsoenetrmnmenes 1,420,049 
Natives of United Kingdom residing in United States, June 1850, by 
CENSUS oii iarccurr eed. piongliancaade cd nawe shea telecine bd dail ev sabeaen specs tiae olaneesaeeaeaes } beetee 


Difference.............cccceeeeecs 79,237 


Or rather more than 5 per cent., a difference which is obviously too small for the 
losses by death in so long a period, and with the large mortality which is usually 
experienced by emigrants. We are therefore reduced to one of two suppositions, 
either a large number left the British ports without being registered, or they passed 
from the British Provinces into the States. ; 

If this calculation be rejected on account of the uncertain elements which it 
contains, then we have still to explain how it happens that so large a proportion of 
the natives of British North America are also found in the United States. By the 
American Census of 1850, we learn that they amounted to 147,711 persons. The total 
population of British North America was, by the censuses taken in different parts of 
it during the years 1848-51 and 1852, 2,662,695 persons, while the total population 
of the United Kingdom was, by the Census of 1851, 27,675,145 persons. Now, 


2,662,695 : 147,711 :: 100 : 5°547 and 
27 675,145 : 1340812 :: 100 : 4-845. 


So that the per-centage of emigrants from the British Provinces was rather larger 
than it was from the parent country itself. 

This similarity of per-centage may be accounted for upon the supposition that 
the masses in the two countries are influenced by a similar sentiment ; but, if we reject 
that, the physical circumstances of the two widely differ, and there is no other means 
of comparison. 

The migration is very large. The number of foreigners in Great Britain was by 
the last census under 60,000, from all parts of the world. 
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APPENDIX, 








TABLE A. 

Shewing the Total Amount of Population of cach Description, Native White, Free 
Coloured, and Foreign, in several of the United States, Srom the Census of 1850; also 
the Number of Prisoners of each Description Confined in the respective State Prisons, 
and the Proportion of Prisoners of each Class to 100,000 Inhabitants. 


Number of Prisoners con- |Number of Prisoners of each 


Total Population. fined in State Prisons. | Class to 100,000 Inhabitants. 
































Native Free rei Native] Free ‘orei Native | Free ‘orei 

White. | Coloured. nee White.| Coloured. ner ee: White. |Coloured. Foreign: 

1. Vermont ....| 279,383 718 32,688 63 2 26 23 279 77* 
2. Massachusetts 819,144 9,064 | 163,598 | 264 50 158 32 552 97 
3. Rhode Island 119,975 3,670 23,832 24 6 15 20 163 63 
4. Connecticut .. 324,095 7,693 38,374 95 4] 21 29 533 55 
5. New York ..| 2,388,830 | 49,069 | 655,224 | 842 226 543 35 463 83 
6. New Jersey ..| 405,402 | 23,810 59,804 81 53 63 20 223 105 
7. Pennsylvania | 1,953,276 53,626 | 303,105 | 204 106 138 10 198 45 
8. Michigan ...,} 339,228 2,583 54,593 | 70 16 45 21 619 82 
OOM OMS s ssc: 1,732,698 | 25,279 | 218,099 | 325 53 9] 19 210 42 
FO. Indiana...... 919,278 | 11,262 55,537 | 102 14 26 11 124 47 
11. Maryland....| 366,650 | 74,723 51,011 | 105 114 63 29 153 123 
12. Virginia ....| 871,393 | 54,338 22,9538 | 121 67 19 14 123 83 
13. Kentucky.... 728,711 | 10,011 31,401 | 114 18 34 16 180 108 

No 
14. Mississippi ..]| 290,347 ae 4,782 s7| Coloured | 5 13 ‘Ne 105 
received, 

15. Louisiana .... 188.558 | 17,462 67,308 94 10 109 50 57 162 
16. Alabama ....| - 418015 2,265 7,498 | 123 ] 32 29 44 427 





| 12,143,978 | 345,568 |1,790,807 |2,664| 775 | 1,388 | 22 224 78 
Asia =: 1: 10:18 : 3°55 
a ee 
Note.—Those of unknown nativity have not been included among the native white population, 
but they have among the coloured. In these latter, however, they only amount to a small fraction. 
1. Vermont.—The numbers were taken from the American Almanack (1853). The total 
number of white prisoners there given is divided according to the ratio which obtains in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 2. Massachusetts.—Numbers taken from American Almanack. 
3. Rhode Island.—Official report: for year ending Dec. 31st, 1852. 4. Connecticut.—Year 
ending March 31st, 1851. 5. New York.—Official reports of the 3 state prisons: Auburn, 
Sing-Sing, and Clinton, for the year 1850. 6. New Jersey.—The numbers were taken from the 
American Almanack (1854). Total confined Dec. 31st, 1852. 7. Pennsylvania.—Average 
_ from official reports for 3 years, 1851, 1850, and 1849. In the eastern prisons the nativities 
_ Were only given of those admitted during each year, and the difference of colour in those remaining 
at the end of the year. The total of whites, then, in confinement, at the end of each year, is 
‘divided according to the ratio obtained from the admissions. 8. Michigan.—The numbers were 
faken from the American Almanack (1854). Total confined, Nov. 30th, 1850. 9. Ohio.—The 
difference of colour is not stated in the official report of the Columbus State Prison, which I 
obtained, but the nativities are given of those in confinement at the end of the year (30th 
Noy. 1851), the total number being 469. At the time of my visit to the prison, Dec. 9th (1853), 
the total number of prisoners, as stated to me by the warden, then was 531, of which the coloured 
|were 60. Now 531: 60 :: 469 : 53, total calculated number on Noy. 30th, 1851. 10, Indiana.— 
‘Total number in confinement 30th Nov. 1850, from the official report for the year, of the state 
|prison, Jeffersonville. 11. Maryland.—Total number in confinement, Nov. 30th, 1851, from 
jofficial report of state prison, Baltimore, for the year. 12. Virginia.—Total number remaining 
)30th Sept. 1851, from official report of state prison, Richmond. 13. Kentucky.—Total number 
jin prison 20th Oct. 1851, from official report of state prison, Frankfurt, Kentucky. 14. Mis- 
isissippi.—Total number in prison 30th Nov. 1852, from the official report of the state prison, 
\Jackson, I was informed by the keeper that no coloured people were sent here. 15. Louisiana. 
‘—From a manuscript which the warden allowed me to copy of the number in confinement at 
\the time of my visit to the state prison, Baton Rouge (Jan. 2nd, 1854). 16. Alabama. — 
From report of state prison, Wetumpka. Total number confined Oct. Ist, 1852. 
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TABLE B. 

Showing the Number of Prisoners of each Class, Native White, Free-Coloured, and Fore 
in the Jails and Houses of Correction of the different States, also the same for the Inm 

of Almshouses or Paupers, and the Inmates of Houses of Refuge. In the latter case 
children of foreign parents are substituted for the “ Foreign.” | 





7 , | No. in the 
Houses of Refuge. Almshougses and Paupers. of Total | 


Jails and Honses of 
Correction. 





PE NRE Se ECHL EO ye ieee lations ts 
Native | Free : Native | Free |p. Native Free : calculat 
White. | Colord. Foreign. White. | Colord. Foreign. White. | Coloured. Poreign. the Rat 























. Massachusetts. ...... 6,556 498 5,072 
. Boston City Report...) ... so ae 
. Rhode Island ...... .. 135 10 196 


. New York, received 
} 4 ATS | 1,252 | 17,3892 


OS 


1) A A eo 6i4| 20 743 


Bm 09 9 wd 


or discharged from 
City Prisons ...... 
5. Blackwell’s uty 





(City and County 255 92 863 
Jail) Nov. 10, 1853 
6. Admission to Peni- 
tentiary Howitt 376 137 1,496 
1850 


sete rere crer sensed 


= 


Offenders under 104 17 298 
Senence) ean 
. House of Refuge— 
Average for 5 yrs., She a aon 54 25 209 e ss a New Yor 
1848-52 inclusive § (See A. 
9, Almshouse, ae 


. Workhouse under 


fos) 


well’s Island, and 
Coloured Home— 
Admitted, 1850...._ 
Do. Bellevue Hos- | 


ae eee vee eee 614 508 1,741 


pital and Coloured 647 53 3,081 
PSN AUENTO — Gapokantoone 
10. Out-door Relief to 
poor—in money— 
persons relieved, 
Ooo tee Samamaaee 




















2,908 474 | 8.594 


on 3,587 1,984 20,547 
45 405 vos 


J 
—) 


soe vee sae 156 104 


. 


Pennsylh 


of Refuge—Avg. of 
State ( 


185209550. 2c. 
TB County Jail, Moya- 60 44, 49 
TMENSIMNG snes oc 
Confined, not sented.| 3,252 | 1,626 | *2,655 
13. Blockley daring 


“etltetage Arg ot 





Admitted during 
year 1850-51 ...... 
14. Pittsburg County 
Jail, Western Pli- 52 15 *38 
Jadelphia............ 
15. Maryland, yaa} 


1,069 869 3,416 5 and 6 


more, County Jail 801 447 "480 os 
—Commitments... 

16. Baltimore City and 
County Almshouse i 

17. Ohio, Cincinnati— 
Summary of in- 
door and out-door 


712 894 ETy9 4) 7 





851 | Nocolord.| 2,408 








POMED vacaceastiseasa 8 and 9 

Columbus, Frank- 

lin Infirmary ...... } ry nh ae ; +6 70 Do, 146 
18. City and County Jail 8 8 5 vee a) wae eee see sok 9. 
19. Virginia (Rich- 
yi vnc : si ee “ve 77 23 35 110. 

.County Jail and 

City dos. Lesseceseen ei eg ae 1e Paved cts vs oe - as 
21.New Orleans — No 

House of Refuge S Si; a 8 {coloured} 73 ee ls es eee 

for female children 

Noes vbas 15,798 | 4,153 | 28,566 231 129 467 11,099 | 3,875 












Note-—1. Numbers taken from American Almanack.—2. Report for year ending March 31st, 1853.—3. Official R 
1852.—4. Average of 1852, 51, 50. These City Prisons are Police Prisons.—5. Verbally given ac my visit—6. Repo 
Verbally given at my visit.—8. Reports —9 and 10. Ditto.—11. Ditto—12, Ditto.—18. Ditto.—1l4. Verbally given.—] 





17, Reports.—18. Verbally given.—19. Ditto.—20, Ditto.—21. Ditto. 
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Last of the Total Populations of States, Counties, &c., used in calculating the 
Ratios of the above. 














Native White. | Free Coloured. Foreign. 











1. Massachusetts State oo... 819,144 9,064 163,598 
2. Boston City, or County of Suffolk 93,147 2,038 49,632 
3. -Khode Island State .....:.0...)..00.<:.052. 119,975 3,670 23 poe 
a. SNew Y OPE -COUNER. .o.....0ccki vce: 260,743 13,815 240,989 
®.Pniladelphia County .........00.016.-- 271,10 19,761 117,891 
G6. Alleghany County (vccccccccsssecssesee 91,445 3,431 43,414 
Pores ERIOT EE COMUNE YE. a. d6s04 neler roceks 135,350 29,075 39,503 
See Latah ton COWES csi. A. ccsseureecdoathed ss 87,785 3,600 65,459 
Se BES GK NN WO OUMEY 22... 1k. kdigeesiecod 34,516 1,607 6,786 
10. Henrico County (Richmond) ........ 21,290 _ 3,637 2,536 
DA PORIGANS COUN Ys occa oicstesckseokc cannes, 42,620 9901 51,227 





Note.—-Nos. 1, 3, 6 and 11, were omitted in computing the ratio for the alms- 
houses, and Nos. 8 and 9 (Ohio) were not used for the Coloured, as none were 
admitted there. Nos. 2, 8, and 11 were omitted in computing the ratio for the 
jails. In taking the ratio for the houses of refuge but four returns were used, viz., 
No, 2, that for the state of New York, and that for the state of Pennsylvania (which 
are given in Table A), and No. 11. The second and third of these were alone used 
for the coloured, as in the houses of those alone the coloured were admitted. 


TABLE C. 


Shewing the Proportion which the Prisoners and Paupers, from Equal 
Numbers of the respective Populations, bear to each other in each Class, 
the Native White American being in each case considered as unity. 













Almshouses and 
Paupers. 





Jails, &c. Houses of Refuge State Prisons. 





Colord. | Foreign.| Colord. | Foreign.| Colord. | Foreign.| Colord. Foreign, 






































1. Massachusetts ....| 6°87 | 3°87 Ale oe he 12°08 | 3:35 

Z.. City Rept. wes ae thes 1404 eA? 4 Ose ee es 

2. nhode Island §....17 2°43°| /7°34 2e vie 8°00 | 3°15 

4, New York :— 

“ay eee ide oteo || 4°42 = ae He Ras 13°14 | 2°37 
Barras os |) 1 Mebteentneteeiae 5 nea SD 2D0 | F600 me & 5 ke sah 

Lee 0 ee ree ; na her 7°39 (14°77 

Pennsylvania :—- 

i thouse of W...,;-... ae ao T2425 | 1°SS oe Bis Ae ome 
WAT octet at 782-1) F516 cer oo $e BS 19°80 | 4°50 
1 ie are § Glee gee Besa Se aia a Aaa 2851 Foo pee wae 
eee | eee 2°60 | 2°05 sie he Rs sa, 9°24 1 4°24 
| CRS RES I ne ee Be oa eae 2°58. |? Ocor dS igs 
Ee Re ee as ae 22°08) BLO 19-3) 
Le Se eS ee SL i) S22 es En ‘ 
ere | See eer: fae on 1-774 | 3°82 | 8°78 | 5-99 
MR cei AB... seodiesssontatte DiSme| fo42 a45 ree a Ne a. Fate 
| ae ee ne ae eee sea a we OEY 



































General Average ...| 5°48 | 4°96 | 25°20| 8°30] 4°84 | 6°63 |-10:18] 3-55 
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Nore on Taster D 1. 


Thinking the results obtained in this table uncertain, owing to the 
smallness of the numbers, I made use of a further list of state pri- 
soners in the state of New York for 1851 and 1852, which raised the 
proportion for Switzerland considerably. However, combining this 
result with those obtained from the state of Pennsylvania (D 2) and 
those from the House of Refuge (Table E,) the ratio nearly returned 
to its original state in Table D1, as will be seen by the following 
comparison :— 


Lable showing the Numbers of State Prisoners, Inmates of Houses of Refuge, 
and Paupers, to 100,000 Inhabitants, arranged in the order of their 
Magnitude. 








DH: KE 
Native American.....,...... 23 Native American............ 4] 
GC ne a Switzerland ..,,..........00... 54— 
BRQEIQIUL. ceowsccttete rsctacicrsess 25— PLOUANG ©...001.c055-c0voure Bess 103 
Switzerland .........0.......00 25 INGE WAY <i ccetae cones eae 
Walesa i WR, 30 Germanyrn.iseainas. 162 
Gonnanyiigss 2ehace.. 67 ARIES SSAA tetas. SERS 185 
Pv an6e «cast cmuphclanicns.« 76 Belov: c.f. .mquldusest 249 — 
ESC ee eee re 95 Denmark and Sweden... 254 
ROMO I RO bax aren s cn Ace 95 POEUN igor ae Ri Br 424 
be ST (gel sili ete 110 COGAN" iiaccp oayadauarieecsetes 431 
Peon hes 113 E Saet gt Ae, Sod nek 503 
Spain and Portugal........ 135 Prelana 5H ase; 530 
British North America... 150 Laly\ .gamucsua.utsae: 720 
LO ae See ee ee 270 Spain and Portugal........ 1,069 


Denmark and Sweden ... 285 

















Combined Result. D3. Pauners. 
Native American......,..... 37 Native American............ 145 
WES oct Seschecc. cee acre. 7 Wie 63 Sgr) | SSE alt ea ia ee 203 
PLU ZETIAMG es ee pesees ig 73 INGE Way" , Con hen. chem ecacos 224— 
Eigen 7721.81 k 98 Switveriand (eek ATES. 
Miwa yt hil, Rae 99 — POW abe 9.955 SEIS: 276 
Gesiauiyt..2 7.4) 2)4....05 109 Denmark and Sweden... 436 
0) Scan Ph cocoa dese 199 Delevan: ec. avuhsq dorsi 787 
LW De eae See ee oe” Bale 201 Bugtand 2e...50.03 a Ee Sesie 1,096 
by 05) 2012 ane Do gba 210 AE ere eee ron cea 1,097 
Septland “2H! 2 219 PANG ee ee 1,136 
Pe ape AN... A as 236 Spain and Portugal........ 1,147 
Spain and Portugal ........ 345 SOR ANY 4a tersrese LS. 1,270 
eal sits se Ack sebcay Aut hice 428 BS COGLAINA fat «ide sits Ce -cxay ees 1,785 
Denmark and Sweden.... 827 PCW << cos uch aoacanes sated 5,069 





There are no Norwegians in any of these lists. Where any 
number has been inserted opposite the name of that country it has 
been obtained by supposing a unit and dividing by the total popula- 
tion, placing the sign — after the result to show it merely indicates 
that the actual number was something below the sum there given. 
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On the Causes of the Fluctuations in the Herring Fishery. 

By Joun Creeuory, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Liverpool, on the 26th of September, 1854.] 
Tur Herring Trade is so important a branch of national industry, 
and is characterized by fluctuations so ruinous to those engaged in it, 
that it appears to me any facts that may throw light on its changes 
would interest the association and tend to the more successful 
presecution of the fishing. 

Popularly little is known of the natural history of the herring, 
and to this cause is to be imputed the uncertainty and loss that is so 
prominent a feature in its history. As specimens of the jumble of 
uncertainty that characterises the popular opinions on this important 
department of the subject, I beg to submit the following :-— 

To account for the disappearance of the herring from some of the 
islands on the west coast, the Secretary of the Commissioners for the 
British Herring Fishery says, in his report for 1844, p. 7, “That the 
only rational manner in which this phenomenon can be accounted 
for is, by supposing that it may have arisen from the cutting of the 
sea-weed for the manufacture of kelp on the shores of the bays and 
inlets where the fish came regularly from the neighbouring deeps for 
the purpose of spawning, which thus deprived the ove of the means of 
attachment and protection.” In the report for 1848, the Commis- 
sioners say, ‘‘ All fishings are fluctuating in their character, and liable 
to alternate diminution and increase; the deficiency alluded to can 
excite but little surprise.” In the “ North British Daily Mail,’ a 
Wick correspondent writes, as follows, in July last. “There are still 
no herrings worth speaking of. We are nearly 8,000 erans short of 
last year. It is worth remarking, that in 1834, twenty years ago, our. 
fishing was a complete failure, and that the preceding year’s catch was 
more abundant than any that went before it. Last year our fishing 
exceeded all preceding years, and now it looks as if this season were 
to be a counterpart of 1834. Have we in these twenty years seen a 
cycle in the natural history of the herring? We know they visit 
our coast for food fitted to enable them to mature their milt and roe. 
Is the food of the herring this year deficient ? It looks like it. 

Mr. Hogarth has the salmon fishing at Castlehill, on the Pentland 
Firth, and was there in his yacht about a month ago. Mr. Stewart, 
the factor there, was on board, and Mr. Hogarth said to him, I can 
see, from the state of these salmon there, that we will have a poor 
fishing this year.—Mr. Stewart. Why think you so?—Mr. Hogarth. 
I see they have been hungered. The salmon fishing has turned out 
just as Mr. Hogarth predicted. In the natural history of the salmon 
and the herring there are many points of analogy. 

At present Wick is the chief seat of the herring fishery. “This 
season there were 920 boats engaged in the fishing here, and the pro- 
duce has been,”’ says the “ John O’ Groat Journal,’ “95,680 crans,” 
or barrels. On comparing this with that of 1825 we are 14,000 
barrels short, and, as compared with 1830, we are 57,0CO barrels less. 
lt is the smallest fishing since 1840, and it is 61,000 barrels short of 
Jast year. Various surmises are afloat as to the cause of this 
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deficiency, but the generally received opinion is, that the whole 
falling off is owing to two rough nights, on which the boats did not 
put to sea while great shoals of herrings were on the coast. That 
this is an erroneous or very partial view of the matter, I infer, 
because at all the stations between Nosshead and Cape Wrath the 
fishing has been a complete failure, and the same may be said of 
Orkney and Shetland, while for the whole of Scotland the short- 
coming is, perhaps, one-third of last year. 

The cause, then, is general, and to arrive at correct conclusions as 
to this cause we must, I apprehend, make ourselves acquainted with 
the “life and conversation,” as Gilbert White says, of the herring. 
Without entering into the minutiz of their lives, I would notice that 
in his “ Natural History of Selborne,”’ White says, “The two great 
motives which regulate the proceedings of the brute creation are love 
and hunger—the one incites them to perpetuate their kind, the latter 
induces them to preserve individuals.” In obedience to those laws 
the herring congregates on our coasts, for there only they find food 
fitted to mature their milt and roe, and a sea bottom appropriate for 
receiving their spawn, consequently they are brought within the 
scope of those agents employed for their capture. Let us see what 
those agents are. 10,974 boats, 41,045 sailors employing 81,934,330 
Square yards of netting, an extent of netting that would cover an 
area of 263 square miles; and if the nets were extended lineally they 
would reach a distance of 4,741 miles. 

May we not have drawn over liberally on our shoals of herring ? 
With such appliances may we not have overfished the sea? That a 
river or lake may be overfished, or that the whales between the 
tropics and at the poles may have their numbers so thinned that the 
fishing would cease to pay, will be readily conceded; but nobody 
here ever dreams of imputing the failures in the herring fishing to 
our having overdone it. The Commissioners for the British fisheries, 
in their Report for 1850, hint that overfishing has told on the cod 
and ling, for they say at page 3, “ By the statements of the fishermen 
generally, it appears that the boats are almost everywhere obliged to 
go further from the land than formerly before they find fish; and 
hence it is assumed either that the fish have changed their runs on 
account of the fishing that has been carried on, or that the fishing 
grounds near the shore have been overfished. Of this there is no 
doubt that much longer voyages are now undertaken in connection 
with the cod fishing. Expeditions of smacks and other vessels to 
Davis Straits to fish cod have, in recent years, been established with 
varied success. An attempt to increase the supplies of fish has been 
set on foot in another direction. Two English smacks made different 
trips to Iceland, landing their fish, as they brought them home, at 
Stornoway, in Lewis.” 

The truth is, the cod and ling fishing in the German Ocean is 
now not worth the prosecuting. Is it true that a river or a lake may 
be overfished, that we may extirpate. the whole or so thin their 
numbers, that they may not be worth seeking, that even the cod and 
ling may be considered rare fish in their old haunts, and yet with our 
_ 81,934,330 square yards of netting make no sensible impression on 
the shoals of herrings? Let us see what has happened. 
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At the beginning of the present century the chief seats of the 
herring fishing were on the west coast. ‘“ Half a century ago,’ say 
the Commissioners, “the hopes of those engaged in the national 
fisheries seemed to be confined to the Firth of Forth and the lochs of 
the west coast of Scotland.’~ The west coast waters were fished till 
fishing them ceased to pay. 

From inquiries I have made into the statistics of the herring 
fishing on the west coast stations and those on the east coast that 
have been long fished, they present a steady progression in the 
quantities of herring caught up to a culminating point, then violent 
perturbations and final extinction as curing districts. Other waters 
are tried and found to pay—the same scenes are again enacted and 
with like results. The periods through which these changes move 
are varied by local causes. An extensive and sheltered seaboard, 
sheltered from violent tides, fitted for the resort of the herring, and 
with few stations fitted for the reception of boats, protracts the 
period towards extinction, while extensive accommodation for boats 
shortens the period. The conservative agencies at work are storms, 
and the strict observance of Sunday during the fishing season, the 
boats not going to sea on Saturday or Sunday nights, for then a 
portion, at least, of the shoals have time to deposit their spawn. 

The British Association, by directing attention to the British 
herring fishery, will lend important assistance. towards the saving of 
our fishing and the making it a perennial source of wealth to the 
nation. 





On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the First French War, 
1793-1801 ; with some statements in defence of the Methods of 
Funding employed. By Wiitiam Newmarcu, Hsq., one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, on Monday, the 19th of February, 1855.] 





APPENDIX. 

A —Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, 1793-1801.—Capitals | L.—Motions made in Parliament for Peace, De- 
Funded in the several kinds of Stock. cember 1792 to May 1797. 

B,—Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, 1793-1801.— Quantity | M.—Market Prices of Stocks, Long Annuities, and 
of Stock given for every 1007. Money.—Market of Scrip, and Omnium, in each month, from 
Prices of Stock at the time of the Loan. January 1791 to December 1800, with co- 

C.—Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, 1793-1801.—Amount lumns of the Equated Prices. 
of the Annual Interest on each Loan. N.—!etailed Computations of the effect produced 

D.—Income of the United Kingdom 1792-1802 ; ina period of years by the Difference of terms 
and also for 1815, 1825, and 1852. between Loans contracted in Low Rate and 

H.— Expenditure of the United Kingdom—same High Rate Stocks. 

: ears, OQ.—Similar Computations as regards the Loan of 

F.—Net Revenue of Great Britain at seven dates, 8,000,0002., of March 1847. 
between 1712 and 1789. P.—Statement in Detail of the Terms of the several 

G.—Imports and Exports.--Great Britain.--Official Loans 1793-1801, as given by Mr. Grellier in 
Values.—Period of American War 1777-83.— the Third Edition (1812) of his work on the 
Peace 1784-92.—First French War 1793-1802. subject. 

H.—Corn.—Pyrices and Importations during the | Q@.—General View of ali the Loans raised during 
Three Decennial Periods 1761-70, 1771-80, and the entire Period of the War, or from 1793 to 
1781-90; and for each year 1791-1802. 1806; and computations as to the General 

I.—Subsidies to Foreign States 1793-1801. Comparative effect of raising the Extra Ex- 

J.—Terms of the Loans raised by France 1815-48. penditure by Loans, or by Supplies within 

K.—Mr. Pitt’s Budgets 1793-1801.—Abstract of the Year. 

New Taxes Imposed, with the estimated pro- | R.—General Observations on the Contents of some 





duce when proposed to Parliament. } of the Appendices. 
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B.—Loans raised by Mr. Pirt, 1793-1801.— QuantTiTy oF Stock given 





For every £100 Money advanced, the Contract 



































Astuas gave Stock and Long Annuity as follows— 
Raised Loans. * 

in 3 4 5 Long Tota 
Money. per Cts. | per Cts. | per Cts. Annuity. Rate Pe 

£ Stock. ‘| Stock. | Stock. 5 a. £ 8. 

4,500") 1793. = Lean ..,..s0.s000000: (11 Mch.)) 138°8 sak ae ae 4 3 
17,000 | 1794. Loam. .........5000. (5 Feb.) | 100: 25° ie ees 4 11 

a for 66°25 yrs. 

1,907 op Ney ABS cdescs -(April) is x 10] oes 5 I 
PO.000R 17 Go." Lean vi. o:cccetes: (23 Feb.) | 100: BOLO Nass iy ad 4 16 

for 65°25 yrs. 

1,490 3 Navy & Victé.....(Ap.1) te ae 108 0 0 8 
18,000 a LOS A. sietesnasteen.: (7 Dec.).. | 145° es sie 86 4 13 

for 64°25 yrs. 

4,600 se Imperial Loan (28 May)| 83:3 ae ay OLE iw: We 7 10 

for 25 yrs. 

C9008 1796.8. TiO) isecsdiivees (May) 145: wae . eS. EG 4% 

for 63°75 yrs. 

4,226 5 Navy & Vict8.... (May) aS = 104 ee 5 4 
13 029 3 Navyc¢& Exch.....(Nov.) 176° te" 11s 5% 
18,000 3 Loyalty Loan ... (1 Dec.) Bsc Pe eral) 84 ) aes 512 
13,000 || a 

1797. Engl. & Irish Loan (2 Apl.); 175: 20° ie . peas 6 7 

1,500 { for 62°75 yrs. 

1,620 3 Imperial Loan....(29 Apl.) | 226°5 ae Bs es 6 15 
15,000 || 

1798. Engl.& Irish Loan (1 May) 200- ae sae a a 6 4 

2,000 j for 61°75 yrs. 

3,000 ns Tan +255). eoses8 (Dec.) 187°5 ie ae ash 5 12 
12,500 | 

1799. Engl. & Irish Loan (7 June)| 175: 5 5 

3,000 

18,500 | 
1800. Engl. & Irish Loan(1 Mch.)} 157: < im of 4 14 

2,000 |f 

25,500 
1801. Engl. & Jrish Loan(17 Feb.)| 175°75 |... ee on 5 5 

2,900 
202,372 5 = 
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ry £100 Money.—Market Prices of Stock at the time of the Loan. 












































\ctual MARKET Pricxs at time of Contract. Rates Vielded by Actual Market Prices. 
3 4 5 Long 3 4 5 Long 

r Cents. | per Cents. | per Cents. | Annuity. per Cents. per Cents. per Cents. Annuity. 
£ £ £ Years £ g.-d. Sates . eee es 6 les: 

Purchase. 

77 89 104 215 3.18 2 4 9 3 416 2 4 10 
67 84 101 20 4 9 6 415 3 4 19 4 15 
68 85 106 203 4 8 2 414 1] 414 4 4 13 
62 79 95 183 416 9 eae ees, Send? 3 5 4 
62 78 95 184 416 9 DAZ 7 5-5 3 5 4 
65 83 102 193 4 12%..3 416 5 4 18 4 15 
65 79 97 183 412 3 5 1 3 5 3 1 3) 4 
65 81 97 18 412 3 418 9 5 3 1 5 8 
65 81 o7 18 412 3 418 9 be 3 1 5 8 
56 72 86 16 5 7 511 1 516 3 6 2 
57 73 86 16 5 5 3 79-7 516 3 6 2 
48 60 74 He pe Ss eae eRe sae 
48 60 74 14 6 5 GAS 4a5 615 1 7 ° 
48 58 71 13 6 5 6-17 11 7 10 7 te 

—o4 66 80 15 ie 2 ee 0) T x5 6 5 Om 20 
60 74 88 17 4) 5 8 1 513° 7 5 14 
62 81 94 183 416 9 418 9 5 6 5 4) 3 
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_ These Three Tables, A, B, and C will, it is believed, give a clear 
insight into the nature and terms of the funding operations of 1793 
to 1801. 

The materials of the Tables have been chiefly obtained from 
Dr. Hamilton, but the precise dates, quotations of prices, rates of 
interest, &c., have been obtained from original sources. 

Tt will be seen that, throughout these Tables, except in Table C, 
I have not pretended to give precise figures below the thousandth or 
third digit from the unit end: in other words, I have considered 
myself at full liberty to dispense generally with the first three unit 
figures, in order to secure more space and greater lucidity in the 
arrangement of the numerous columns. | 

For the purposes of a general scientific inquiry like the present, 
it seems to me that an approach to accuracy of the nature now 
described is every way adequate. The case would be different if 
the object in view was not to reason on general results, but to balance 
a statement of account for the purposes of audit. 

I also avail myself of this opportunity of saying that the same 
principle of discarding the three, and sometimes the four unit figures, 
has been followed throughout all the Tables of this Appendix. 

As already mentioned at page 7 ante, all the Long Annuities 
quoted in these Three tables, A, B, and C, expire on 5th January, 
1860. The annuity of 57. granted in connexion with the Imperial 
Loan of 1795 was for 25 years only. The amoynt, therefore, of 
Long Annuity, granted from 1793 to 1801, was only 311,792/. per 
annum, equal, at say an average price of 18 years purchase, to a 
capital of 5,612,0002. ‘ 

In the statements generally given of the Loans raised during the 
whole of the First French War, 1st February, 1793, to the Peace of 
Amiens, 17th March, 1802, it is usual to include the 8,910,450. of 
Exchequer Bills funded in November, 1801—at an average rate of 
interest equal to 52. 5s. 9d.;—and also the loan of March, 1802, of 
25,000,000/. (viz.,23 millions for England, and 2 millions for Ireland), 
raised at an average rate of 31. 19s. 2d. These two operations, 
however, do not fall properly under the category of the Loans, of 
which the present Paper professes to treat, and hence their omission 
in the preceding Table. In Appendix Q (page 64: seq.) a general view 
will be found of all the Loans of the whole period from 1792 to 1816. 
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These Tables D and E of the Revenue and Expenditure, from 1792 
to 1802, have been compiled from the materials given by Mr. Mar- 
shall, in that monument of industry and skill, his quarto book of 
tables. The figures have been taken from the statement, No. 11 of 
his Second Part. Previous to the year 1800, there were considerable 
discrepancies in most general statements relating to finance, and 
while there is every reason to believe that the figures given m these 
tables (D and E), are substantially correct, it is quite possible that 
they may differ in some respects from similar returns to be found 
in other works of reputation. It was not the least of Mr. Pitt’s 
administrative reforms that he put an end in a great measure to con- — 
fused statements of public documents by introducing a greatly im- 
proved system of statistical records. 

It may be added that the Votes of men for the Navy were 45,000 
for 1793 ; 85,000 for 1794; 100,000 for 1795 ; 110,000 for 1796; and 
120,000 for 1797-8-9, and 1800. 

Tt is not easy to state with equal clearness the number of Land 
Forces. The votes for Militia and Fencible Corps were in 


£ £ 
DDD ites ses ceoods 250,000 1797s ahd... 1,972,000 
EFDA Sicns cued 1,240,000 MOSS, dks. 3,798,000 
DFS visscpncasane 1,631,000 1999 s..va.c0ss 4,532,000 


F.—Revenue of Great Britain—Net Payments into the Exchequer in the 
Years as under. 
































Years. Customs. | Excise. Stamps. TOTAL. 

| £: ES = Eg 
S712ce Peace GF Utrecht ao. scicssscscetessevgeveess 1,315 1,650 93,000 | 3,043 
BZ40. Spanish War “eewsdsclieccsssstantieoc 1,302 2,980 | 117,000 | 3,997 


9 
1756. {OWat cerecrcornremnnnat| 9670 | 8,351 | 129,000) 5,150 


myO2,. Bndolaitto. © ssiasseahcctengscthce a 1,854 4,592 | 265,000) 6,711 
1774. Commencement of American War| 2,567 4,570 |notgiven| 7,137 


B7S4, RBG OF AIULO.. ).00..seeitoeteseetesncbueeves 3,326 5,584 73 12,995 


4789) Pencees, FG wit otek ae 3,164 6,861 7 15,460 





These figures are compiled mainly from statements given by Sir 
John Sinclair’s (Hist. Pub. Rev., L., 165). They are inserted as 
convenient indications of the amount of the Revenue in the earlier 
periods of last century. In the above table the 000’s are omitted in 
the cols. Customs, Excise, and Total; but in the col. Stamps the 
93,000 includes the 000’s at the unit end. 
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G.—Imrorts anp Exports.—Great Britain —Official Values.— Period of the 
American War, 1777-83—Period of Peace 1784-92.—First French 
War 1793 to 1801. 






































Imports. Exports. 

From From British Foreign 
India and | all other TOTAL. TotaL. | Produce and | Merchan- 
China, Parts. Manufactures. dize. 
£ £ £ £ £ Es 
1°36 10°32 | 11-7 1777-79 (3 yrs.) | 13°10 8°40 4:71 
1°35 10:40. -}-41-77 1478083 (4 5,-) | 19°12 9-00 4°13 
3°15 13°48 | 16°63 | 1784-88 (5 ,, ) | 16°50 13:00 4°60 
2°65 16°44 | 19°07 | 1789-92 (4 ,, )| 21°77 | 16°00 5°77 
3°50 15°76 | 19°26 1793 20°39 13°90 6°49 
4°46 17°83 | 22:29 1794 26°75 16°72 10:03 
5:76 16°97.» 22-93 4795 27°31 16°52 11:78 
3°37 19°80 | 23:18 1796 30°42 19°10 11°32 
3°94 17°07. | 21°01 © 1797 28°91 16°90 12°01 
4°21 17°50 | 25°70 (1793-97) 26°76 16°63 10°32 
7°62 18°03 | 25°65 1798 33°80 20:00 13°80 
4°28 22:56 | 26°84 1799 36°00 24-00 12°00 
4°94 25°63 | 30°57 1800 43°15 24°30 18°85 
6°59 26°20 | 32°79 1801 46°90 25°70 21-20 














5°86 23:10 | 28-96 (1798-1801) | 39-96 23°50 16°46 
{ 





These figures are compiled mainly from the Commons’ Report on 
the Outstanding Demands on the Bank of England, March, 1797 ; 
and from the Annual Register for 1799, (p. 189). 

It will be seen that the figures give the Official Value only, that 
is the value as ascertained, according to a Custom House scale 
of prices fixed in 1697, and, therefore, entirely obsolete. Some 
approximation to the eal value was obtained by the declarations 
made by merchants under the Convoy Act of 1797, for the years 
1798 to 1800 ; those declarations give the following result, viz., 


Iixports.—Reat Vatur.—Declarations under Convoy Act of 1797. 





























British Foreign : 
sae Merchandize. Merchandize. Fetal, 
£ £ £ 
08 25 este. 33°15 not given. not given. 
1799.02 38°94 11°35 50°29 


SOO) aco ce 39°47 16°36 55°83 
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_ These results do not materially differ in the totals from a calcu- 
lation of real value made at the Custom House by Mr. Irving, the 
Inspector, and which was as follows :— 





| Year. 7 British Foreign — ‘Total. 





























Merchandize, Merchandize. 
£ £ £ 
1799. occscbens 40:08 8:91 48°99 
1800............ 45°37 x be 9°82 55°40 





Mr. Rose, however, in his pamphlet (“ Brief Examination,” &c.), 
and it was almost an official paper, gives, perhaps, the best statement 
now obtainable of the real value of the exports and imports between 
1789 and 1805. It is to be borne in mind, however, that the public 
returns of the Custom House only began to be settled into any- 
thing like accurate form until after the year 1800, and then mainly 
in pursuance of reforms of detail introduced by Mr. Pitt, who had 
felt: most painfully in working out his fiscal plans, the absence 
of an adequate body of public statistics. Mr. Rose’s table is as 
follows :— 


Statement of the Average Annual Real Value of Imports and Exports. 
Great Britain, during Periods of Five Years 1789-92, 1795-98, 1802-05, 
as given in Mr. Rose's pamphlet of 1806. 























Exports.—Real Value of | Real Value of 
Parigd | Imports 
5; eae Forei a into 
ae oreign an ‘tata 
British Goods. Eola Code Total. Great Britain. 
Es és £ z 
1789-92 (4 yrs.) 27,135,000 7,770,000 | 34,905,000 37,784,000 
1795-98 (4 ,, ) 30,648 12,393 43,042 42,261 


1302-05 (4, ) 1 42,505 14,106 56,611 | 53,240 
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H.—Corn.—Prices and Imporrations, &c., during the Three Decennial 
Periods, 1761-70, 1771-80, 1781-90. 




















Wheat. Barley and Malt. 
Average Average Annual Excess of Average Annual Excess of 
Periods. Price of — 
Wheat. 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
ps Spain Alea > Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1761-70...) 2) 2. 106,000 ne 177,000 
P77 1=8Ous Sr 85-40 dns 29,000 32,000 
7ZS4= 90h) 2.8) os ‘ise 64,000 96,000 








Note.—In these thirty years there were only four years during which the annual 
average price was materially above the low average of the whole period, viz., 1765, 
17675 7683.70. 





Corn.—Prices and Imporrations during each of the Thirteen Years 1791- 
1803, with the Amount of Bounty Patp on Corn Imported. 




























































































Average Estimated for Home Consumption. : 
Aina Ce | ————————— a Nammated as 
Years. | per Imperial Import ‘Cote 
Ree ed Le oo) SRG in ap | Oar 
Ai Genth: Qrs. Ors. - 3 Qs £ £ 
1791 Dee Sres/ 222,000 842,000 1,064,000 1,596,000 is 
792) (2. 3° 0 470, 918, | 1,388, L735, 
1793 2 or % 225 1,189, Ane 52h 
1794 Deans 3 490, 973, 1,463, 2,194, 
1795 Saal, 2 Joo, 4% | Fbag: Re Wigan 2,954, 
1791) Tae eee: he lc De ns ae 
tom Het 2 slo eS 306,000 | 1,012,000 | 1,321,000 1,940,009 
1795/| See 
E796 jz. 18- oF 313,000 557,000 | ~ 870,000 2,610,000 574,000 
1797 Z i3.-:9 880, 1,100, 1,980, 3,960, Zo, 
1798 2 11 10 461, 717, 1178; 2,000) 1; 
1799 3.9 396, 932, 13328, 3,320, oe 
1800 LS es Got 8 463, 085, 1,048, 4,192, 45, 
Pi7lGtis 3 oe et . ; 
to alo <5 503,000 780,000 | 1,281,000 3,288,000 130,000 
- 1800 ee coud a 
1801 519 6 1,264,000 874,000 | 2,138,000 | 10,690,000 1,420,000 
1802 3 910 1,424, 982, 2,406, 6,015, 715, 
1803 2 18 10 647, 636, 1,283, 2,566, 44, 
Fisdli| 5 ie mis ie as RI co cena ies 
to gaat ce 1,112,000 838,000 | 1,942,000 6,212,000 726,000 
1803 


a ee aT EE PS EE FE OT TS OR 7 SF a a SE ST TE EP OT ST TICES PP LO PS PETE MOTT, 
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The figures given in the preceding page are for the ordinary 
Calendar Year of January to December ; and, as regards the prices of 
wheat, therefore, do not indicate the real effect produced on the 
markets by the character and results of each harvest. In order to 
render this important point as distinct as possible, I insert the 
following table of the monthly average price of wheat in England, 
arranging the months in Harvest Years, or from September in one 
year to August of the next, so as to include in each column the prices 
affected mainly by only one harvest. The quotations are for the 
Winchester eight-bushel quarter; and as 1 Imperial quarter = 
1:0315 Winchester quarters, the corresponding. quotations, if given 
for Imperial quarters, would be, say sevenpence in the pound, higher 
than the figures in the table. The table has been compiled from 
a return given by Mr. Tooke (Hist. Prices, 11. 390).—The average 
prices of the different months should be referred to in connexion 
with the information contained in the other divisions of the 
Appendix. | 


Montuty Average Prices of Wheat (per Winchester Kight-Bushel Quarter) in 
England, arranged in Harvest Years of Ist September to 1st September, from 
1st January, 1793, to 1st September, 1802. 





1793. 
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ae 98-'4. | 7045. | 795-6. | °96-7. | °87-8. | 708-9. | 885 (+800 reni ae 
Sept....... ets eee G1 6(319 (8 4 8| 21820 O10. Woe ee an 410 4 
ees 27 .19n1 .|316 9181 81s . 2@les 7|4 8 616 6 61S 7m 
Nov. ws . 127 212210148 91219 9|316 412 70/4 9 916 . 9/3 Item 
27 8/211 9/31910/38 110|218 5/2 8101/4 21]51010|/3819 7 

Dees oe . 128 9/215 .18 6 8/217 8/212 912 8 5/41310/619 61315 & 
Jan, (27. 1210.1/916 8} 490 . lew. hoa eo} 9 6.5 (4 deo e191 s tee 
Feb. vss... 2 610/210 7/218 3/413 6/212 6/2 910/910 .|5 1011/7 5 9|314 5 
2 910/216 7/410 712141/211 8/2 9 31/41610|618 9/315 5 

March ...| 2 7 9/21010|/21911| 5 29 8/210 2/210 3/5 710/714 4/318 6 
April....J2 9 9/911 2/8 211/46 8/29 9/21 7/213 5}5nnI7n 913 9 9 
May «a... 215/211 3/3 410/315 7/2 9 8}/21110/8 .10/6 . 2/610 4|3 5 8 
297/21 11/38 28|4 7 5/2 9 8\2h 21214101513 417 5 613 9 € 
June.....(211 2/211 6/810 2/4 2.]/210 .}/917.18 4.165 .16 81018) 7a 
July ...... 21. 1i/ennl}]4 45/41 .]210 5/210 9/3 6 9|61410\615 a138 7 4 
Aug, ...... 210 6/212 6/5 8 4/315u/212./2n 3}/3is .J/5 32l619l13 9. 
2ll./2nnl477\/319 8|210l0\/21./3 7nl61.1l687187 9 

210 2/8 5 5/4 4 4/2914 4/213 6/215 3/5 6 .}/6l .|313 2 
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{.—Sussipigs and Loans to Foruten Srares, 1798 to 1806, from Purlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 466, of 1854, and therefore the latest Oficial Return 
on the subject. 


1793. 


1794. 


1795. 


1796, 


1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


1800. 


1801. 








= eo 
ELEY TAO is caine ahbtets 5 eles ei Aim Aina te ali 492,000 
Be Csne Ce ame Mn ct eee a A 190, 
RRS Ace Bh ce Bh RN a Sk acne, J 28s rae, Sind 150, 
—— 832,000 
STS CCT IE, PRR > See arin Bale Conn eta anterens 1,226,000 | 
AED RMN a ce esoncncnswedceankoraewodscce oecore 200, 
|S SAL SCS Se apa Ay eet Gm RE Le AR 437, 
BREE Cr PIA TIGER Ge. Fcc ein hoc otc Resonsicnek een 102, 
eadeiaen FOR ea icc tehk as cidh ssi es 25, 
UGE ls Schnee tise 4s anvsies tae, sadool Amputee eee 560, 
——_ 2,550,000 
Germany, Imperial Loan (35 Geo. III. cap. 93) _.... 4,600,000 
VESTS Oi Ae atl aie Tat Clee cee nt Weare aig Aa neuen EIR eee gan 2s 
PT 8 Se Be, See ea ne ee Pe 98, 
PR CSSe Cee Na oa i Iie oe pei ips ha ncaa scdad end da see 317, 
Hesse Darmstadt ............ccccceeee LAOS Re ee 80, | 
pT) a la LL oe | Lo a Oe oe maanentre RE C5.) ie 478, 
Sa CANE ire cere cr cath sees stb Hehe ere had sacs u ee preeadiediese 150, 
—— 5,725,000 
MCASG WABMRUG Ac. oriocceseic rhc tr ode a 20,000 
LTE ET) STON PE es Se nec ee nN ES lene MiP Oe Pay 13, 
33,000 
PUCERCEE DAR INGESOG? 2.1....5c5. Sat, ts PA oa wie me eho 57,000 
rae eiC ha ee ed emer ae ee 73 
Germany, Imperial Loan (37 Geo. III. cap. 59)........ 1,620, 
1,684,000 
vpn nO 2 SE MEEa ORC ete EE SAAR RRS. TERT ML a ee eee 7,000 
POEMS AiR A cas sida tous aeon auienta es onacscatvons Au coavaaseunaebeheeosece 120, 
— 127,000 
PPBCOLOE LITANRS® cahvorsornscvonusnvdcavseutarnanevedtcactovsnddeieboy 20,000 
PRCHGG PIMEMASEREIE. 5. 1,2. sc Soa tacos ihcaak te tu aoe bes csosoun dees 5, 
EROS ON eR cise he tchesrsg (area eekbosinstasavteoliccmenre taleeh eet hc 825, 
850,000 
CIN orig ancl iar ce near asanioas Saesivibinenct metiyean aye 1,066,000 
a a NCS 5 Bes hectic tu Paso sacs Gs ay dace dbavad 500, 
WRG Sie pte a eerie ora ota tav Siougsse bee ora oer eee 501, 
ERMAN se os cuiwa gg cdle exe ao cae Wolsone kaise des on vationngns dundalssdh voce 946, 
—— 2,613,000 
EGU hac. Mae Maw ooh aos beh season Pld nga <a Tass ndiananepenTiionss 200,000 
POURED areas. Mere oman Ry aay guavcsodivecsoii vsiswovencduanc vie eosenGle 40, 
BA OMe BEBO Mra eet shal co teoes snsecupeicdaitsouaneh tons byasBdocea douk 100, 
ASCE PAYS lo seash Bags sev tesevaleengninoopsdardds anon navn ebscaqetessas.cods 150, 
CFL AI ECU CCS a roce ies tha sess gaenenysivhessvonedoatnanhsnsdenocgess 200, 
—— 690,000 
Total 1793 to 1801, or till the Peace of Amiens ............£15,104,000 
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J-—Statement of the Terms of the Loans raised by Francr, 1815-1848. 


On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, 1793-1801. 















































Sum Borrowed Negotiated at the Rate of 
Dates. in £ Sterling. Fund. Price per £100 Interest 
25 Francs = £1. - Money of to Lender. 
£ Per Cent. se dd, 
1815 (May & June) 1,434,528 5 Per Cent. 51:23 915482 
1816 & 1817 wes. ~ 2,790,520 a 57°26 814 8 
NSIT, c, gececdeares 316,961 ‘ face oll 8 9 0 
1817 & 1818 ......... 13,802,600 : ry Betis 
1818 (19 May) .. 7,916,376 re 66°50 a 
» 9 Oct.) 28. 6,600,000 ie 67°00 pegs 
PS21 (June).csh ec: 280,000 3 87°07 5 14 10 
see? (Quinine) adore. 8,564,732 - 85°55 516 11 
1823 (10 July) ... 16,359,239 “5 89°55 5 ll 8 
1830 (12 Jan.) .... 3,200,000 4 Per Cent. 102°07 & 13.4 
1631G19 Aplai 4,800,000 5 per cent. 84°00 519 0 
a 817,556 100°00 5 0 0 
1832 (8 Aug.):....... 6,000,000 4 per cent. 98°50 5 1 6 
1835 (27 Aug.) ..... 3,647,630 i 97°25 ey 
1, (29 Sept.) ....] 992,704 " 97°80 4 110 
1836 (30 Mch.) .... 929,463 3 per cent. 81°25 313 10 
ar (9 July) sacs 592,272 oe 80°40 3 14 
1837 (25 Aug.) ... 3,753,239 4 per cent. 100:00 4 
my. ik? Dec.) Rx. 339,408 . 2. 100°00 4 
PSR OK OF coma 83,337,228 6: *S* 
Tete psd aah. 6,000,000 | 3 per cent. 78514 316 6 
MOSS crsiscstoosnsennt 8,000,000 S53 84°75 310 9 
| ol. [84:75 310 9 
1827-49 4.8208 10,000,000 Ws a to to 
ots | 75°25 319 9 
1S15=49 .uccaous 107,337,228 5 ond t 





* Average rate of Interest at which £5,304,875 of Rentes were sold for 
£83,337,228. 


+ Average rate at which £6,201,000 of rentes were sold for £107,337,000 
capital. 


This statement (J) of the terms of the French Loans is intro- 
duced as an interesting collateral document. It will be seen that in 
spite of 5 per cent. being the prevailing description of rente, it was 
profitable towards the end of the period to negotiate the loan almost 
exclusively in 3 or 4 per cents. 
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K.— Mr. Pirt’s: Bupeets, 1793-1801.— New Taxes Imposed, with the 
Estimated Produce when proposed to Parliament. 


In the following Paper I have arranged in order the principal 
items of Mr. Pitt’s Budgets from 1793 to 1801, and I have classitied 
as far as possible the several taxes under the general divisions of 
Customs, Excise, &c. A very interesting chapter might be written 
on the character of the taxes proposed in these successive budgets, 
but at present I can now do no more than present the facts. 


1793 (Four Items.) 
(Budget introduced 11th March, 1793.) 





£ £ £ 
Assessed Taxes.—Ten per cent. additional ............ 90,000 
Grain DY CAYE y. <se ssn asncnisnernasorg sen ins 17,000 
— 107,000 
SEAMS §,...vessveve. Bills and Receipts i5..5.0. sesceceees 68, 
TERCISO”  Soese.tinesaues British Spiess eA ete bi2, 
—— = 287,000 


1794 (Hight Items) 
(Budget introduced 5th February, 1794) 





Customs ....Foreign Brandy and Rum _ .............04 136,000 
Slate, Stone, & Marble carriedcoastwise 30, 
— 166,000 
EELCISE «s5800.. PENIS SPIES: Be 5... cass swiss. ines senaesbvecogye 107,000 
rere EOS ices nocastuSanwasiies darn ecme 70, 
Glass; Croywnaand Platé °*.2......ccsussessse 52, 
TPAC a Ae EM Sucre ods oeaaacpogeaceenaaey 63, 
292, 
Stamps ....Solicitors’ Indentures .........ccsesesevees 25, 
PaGee 38: Extra Taxes of 1791 continued........... 430, 


913,000 


1795 (Ten Items.) 
(Budget introduced 23rd February, 1795.) 


Customs ....Wine Imported .......cccceeeereees 900,000 
Lt Wr gee aii ee |! Ee ce ene at mee 180, 








Comee- ad COCHISE <i iicersissanssisavededenarsoD 40, 

Fruits, Silk, Timber, and Coals............. 187, 
Eacise ........ Home and Foreign Spirits... 259,000 
Stamps ....Marine Insurances ...........scscsreereoeeeves 130,000 

dife Tis irameesiet ss: iss.02050 kes i vebads 30, 

Receipt and other Stamps ..............:004 68, 

— 228,000 

Post Office. Limitations in franking ............:ss00e 40, 
Assessed Taxes.....Hair Powder (21s. per head.) .... 210, 


1,644,000 





ee ee ee 
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Legacy Duty on Real and Personal Estate 
The proposal for the Legacy Duty on Real estate 
was defeated, and involved a reduction of 


eS LOTIE se POW RECO 05 vans ctiecaeatruseiee wsccoesocianaccsrsatecs 
Wines and Sweets: ...........:..ccsaccccceessnen 
Sugar, drawback repealed .................. 
Excise ........ ees TN ctr Re otters octets ater cian eee 
RAGS. Gccoicccdenw oe cece eee ts MRD ace eee 


Assessed Taxes ...10 per cent. additional 
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1796 (Ten Items. 


[ Sept. 
) 


(Budget introduced 7th December, 1795) 


Horse Duty additional 
Horse Duty New rates 
Dogs 


seen eer eoee 


segeeene 


ect settee eeeererseeee 
Se ee i eed 


eee ee 


a 


136, 
170,000 
600, 
180, 





114,000 





32,000 

40, 
140,000 
116, 
100, 
100, 


—— 








456, 
1,592,000 


1797 ( Twenty-nine Items.) 


(Budget introduced 7th December, 1796, and a Supplementary Budget 
26th April, 1797.) 


Customs ... 


Excise ..... 


Stamps 


Tea 


..small Duties 


Pee S OCH HO OLEH OS HOOT HELO ODED POOH OHAHHGDHMEH OTOL HOOD HOOD 
See e oreo reer eres oesoses SOOO OSEe 
eee eee terse nee HO Oe Hes HCHO es ee seo sHHSEHEFOTETEHOD 


Peet mee eee eee errr area rere esse eees sess oesenes 


Brimstone, Heutp, G63 002 2 
Coals, 5s. per chaldron 
Sugar, drawbacks repealed ................04 


Peet erase eeesrerocasered 


Pee meee r FOr errs rere sees Hees eees oor esesHeeeeeed 


Bricks xc.o ma seen teae eas 
Spirits 
Scots Distilleries 


Bee cc eer nee eA eee eee esse HeEH OOOH DOOD SHEL OOOO TEE 


Creo ress eres eree se esavervovoesore 


Cee coaere ase ree rare rere oesr seas soeereee 


Additions 
Conveyance Deeds 
Copies of Deeds 
Probates of Wills 
Bills of Exchange 


ae ee see Fewer ererernrse esse eer eens r eer eesr eres 


Pee e reer erere nas seer oeeseoooeeee 


Pee erosererenoeveccer sete ravsoosoree 


CoeeHe eM esereves se oeroHererar Hee 


COCO HOE O OLEH EH ESF OH OOH OEE PEED 


Advertisements 


Deco eoee Oooo eres eoee HEED Oooeseeerese 


Newspaper Stamps 


Allowance Certificates 


Gold and Silver Plate 


POCO CC EOOHHsL SHED SOTO MOS OOEe 


See oO HES O LET OOEE HEHE HOHe 


Poor Hees vesrorererre sone 


Fire Insurance 


Post Office Increased Rates 


Assessed Taxes..... House Tax altered 


Stage Coaches 


Horses employed in Agriculture 
Watches, Clocks, &c 


Male Servants 
Pleasure Horses 


Coe rere ree tover lores Heseresoe ss eeee 


eee errs eee eee seo EPH S HOOF HEED DOOD 


Coes eeererceer ese 


pee Cece reer eee teeta ree ees eeeeeres 


eeeerere 


Cece rere meee eraser ere ee rene 


Cee Sor eer eases eres OeetOOe Heesari® 


POOP ores ererererererenoeereneees sees 


826,000 





290,000 
60, 
180, 
200, : 
34, 
24, 
pote o NBS) 
3,436,000 
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1798 (Seven Items.) 
(Budget introduced, 24th November, 1797.) 


= Es £ 
Customs ....Convoy Tax on Imports and Exports.. 1,500,000 
MBCA aan akae concde coating sb oseoivoctee > 
—-—— 1,611,000 
BwCIi80 iscioss ROGEAE Wehr lope ag. ses egby Faden nda Fila np deweXernesaetiowsacncdeoes 502, 
Assessed Taxes....Former assessments Trebled........ 4,500,000 
PAVUROLION BEATINGS... .cccorscersateercsissereeons 150, 
4,650, 
WU Leas FCO OUTRO oir snc Sai os dosatdans «ude ani odecloecbwoaesnehs 1,500, 


—_——-_ 8,263,000 
[Mr. Pitt’s plan for the Redemption of the Land Tax was introduced 
2nd April, 1798.] 


1799, 
(Budget introduced, 3rd December, 1798.) 


above, with smaller graduated rates on Incomes 


OE: BOE COICO Ge rh ee. Acces cazaun hh etachen beaks 


Income Tax....Ten per cent. on all Incomes of 200/. and 
7,900,000 


1800, 
(Budget introduced, 24th February, 1800.) 


RU IRL AC panes pa pmais 5 On Sen ea aa ticles Seer NUR ~ 130,000 
Spirits, Home and Foreign ........s0000 , 220, 
——-__ 350,000 


1801 (fourteen Items.) 
(Budget ene; 17th February, 1801.) 


OUSE GIES i, CECB ech Gia Bt iS aA Yoo sags ncinn 30,000 
Calicoes, drawbacks repealed............ wise, GbODs 
TERED EOS Seto occas ce tattnges ences s ones caiteronden cee es 95, 
Peppeie aire escaccsscrsaseccsecrenteacneas sesso santos 119, 
BRN eo thc vat oo as tacewcare soneenantss cess eek oes 166, 
MAURIE nk hha Sadecdocusintncosseettvertenetetten 10, 
ae Ee cc eat teeta ase 120, 
——-__ 695,000 
TGCDCISE , si scoee PAPOE anos: alten saceidoncnarsennoesoetpostacsnsoatsese 130,000 
WV APAUS DIUELIOR. Scans cteccevsostcanvsceeeceeteestse 261, 
——-_ 391,000 
Stamps _....Bills of Exchange .........ssesesorersoesees ~ 112,000 
WWhaviné FIrsdrance ~ istics. scvscoosesecsanses cote 145, 
COMME VANCE StAMIPS “ se5.:crnscerdevicarsensise 93, 
——__- 350,000 
Post Office.... Increased rates ..........0sersercseressrsssassoee 150,000 
Assessed Taxes....Horses of all kinds ........c eee 306,000 
——- 1,892,000 


Se Sena” 





ToraL or Taxes ImposeD IN THE E1guTr YEars £25,877 ,000 
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L.—Sratement of the Motions made in Parwiament by the Party in 
Opposition to Mr. Prrr in order to Derrat the Prosecution of the War, 


from December, 1792, to May, 1797. 

In the following List only those Motions are included which were 
intended to raise, and which did raise formal discussions. If all the 
minor amendments and proceedings which had the same end in view 
had been included, the catalogue would have been unwieldly. 

A short statement is also given of the three abortive negotiations 
for Peace, which took place in 1796, 1797, and 1800. 

The List given in this Appendix, even when taken alone, is a very 
remarkable catalogue and may serve to suggest, although at best but 
faintly, some idea of the inveterate and protracted nature of the 
opposition of the Whig party to the War, and to the Ministry by 
whom that War was carried on. It is true that Mr. Pitt maintained 
his numerical majority, but it is easy to understand that the anxiety 
and interruption occasioned by the constant necessity of meeting 
the attacks of Mr. Fox and his supporters must have been very 
great. The debates also had considerable effect in increasing the 
difficulties of the Government out of doors. 


Session 13th December, 1792, to 21st June, 1793. 


1792.—15 Dec. — Mr. Fox—Motion for sending a Minister to Paris to treat with 
the Provisional Government of France.—Negatived without a 
division. ; 

21 Dec. — Marquis of Lansdowne (Lords)—Motion to same effect. —Nega- 
tived without a division. ‘ 

1793.—18 Feb. — Mr. Fox.—Resolutions against the War with France.—Negatived 
270 to 44. 

21 Feb. — Mr. Grey.—Motion for an Address to restore Peace with France. 

; —Negatived without a division. 
28 Feb. — Mr. Sheridan.—Motion for a Committee of the Whole House to 
inquire into the truth of the reports of Seditious Practices.— 
Negatived without a division. 

17 June.—Mr. Fox.—Motion for Re-establishment of Peace with France.— 

Negatived 187 to 47. 


Session 21st January, 1794, to 11th July, 1794. 


1794.—23 Jan. — Earl Stanhope (Lords)—Motion for acknowledging the French 
Republic.—Negatived without a division. 
17 Feb. — Marquis of Lansdowne (Lords)—Motion for Peace with France. 
—Negatived 103 to 13. 
6 Mch. —Mr. Whitbread.—Motion for separate Peace with France.— 
{ Negatived 138 to 26. 
4 April—Earl Stanhope (Lords)—Motion against any interference with the 
internal Government of France.—Negatived without a division. 
30 May. —Mr. Fox.—Motion for putting an end to the War with France.— 
Negatived 208 to 55. 
30 May. —Duke of Bedford (Lords)—Motion in same terms.—Negatived 
113 to 13. 


Session 80th December, 1794, to 27th June, 1795. 


1795.— 5 Jan. — Earl Stanhope (Lords)—Motion against interfering in the internal 
state of France.—Negatived 61 to 1. 

26 Jan. — Mr. Grey.—Motion for Peace with France.—Negatived 269 to 86. 

27 Jan. — Duke of Bedford (Lords)—Motion in same terms.—Negatived 
88 to 15. 

24 Mch. —Mr. Fox.—Motion for a Committee on the State of the Nation. 
Negatived 219 to 63. 


99 


99 


”? 


9? 


93 


99 


99 


99 


39 


99 
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1795.—30 Mch. —Earl of Guilford (Lords)—Motion in same terms.—Negatived 
104 to 14. 
” 27 May.—Mr. Wilberforce. — Motion respecting Peace with France.— 
Negatived 86 to 20. 


ys 5 June.—Earl of Lauderdale (Lords)—Motion in same terms.—Negatived 
53 to 8. 

Session 29th October, 1795, to 19th May, 1796. 
. 8 Dec. — A Message from the King announced that “such an order of 


things had been established in France as had rendered him 
willing to meet any disposition to negotiation on the part of 
the enemy, with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and 
speediest effect.”’ 

” 9 Dec. — Mr. Sheridan.—Amendment on the Address in reply to the 
King’s Message.—Negatived without a division. 


The Negotiation with France began in March, 1796, and after 
various delays, Lord Malmsbury was accredited to Paris on the 13th 
October, 1796, and the negotiation was finally and abruptly broken 
off by the French Directory on the 20th December, 1796, and its 
failure announced in the London Gazette on the 27th December, 
1796. 


1796.—15 Feb. — Mr. Grey.—Motion respecting a Negotiation for Peace with 
. France.—Negatived 189 to 50. 
- 10 Mar. —Mr. Grey.—Motion for a Committee on the State of the Nation. 
Negatived 207 to 45. 
< 10 May. —Mr. Fox.—Motion respecting the conduct of the War with 
France.—Negatived 216 to 42. 


Session 27th September, 1796, to 20th July, 1797. 


1796.—30 Dec. — Mr. Fox.—Amendment on the Address relative to rupture of the 
Negotiation with France.—Negatived 212 to 37. 
1797.—23 Mch. —Earl of Oxford (Lords)—Motion for Peace with France.— 
Negatived 52 to 16. 
$8 27 Mch. —Earl of Suffolk (Lords)—Motion for dismissing Mr. Pitt.— 
Negatived 104 to 17. 
re 10 April.—Mr. Pollen.—Motion for Peace with France.—Negatived 291 
to 85. ° 
+ 10 May. —Mr. Whitbread.—Motion of Censure on Mr. Pitt, for his conduct 
with respect to the Seamen.—Negatived 237 to 63. 
5 19 May. —Alderman Combe. — Motion for dismissing the Ministers.— 
Negatived 242 to 59. 
‘5 30 May. —Duke of Bedford (Lords)—Motion in same terms.—Negatived 
91 to 14. 


A Second Negotiation for Peace with France was originated by 
the English Government in an official note from Lord Grenville to 
the French Executive, dated 1st June, 1797, and in pursuance of 
arrangements arising out of that note, Lord Malmsbury, as British 
Plenipotentiary, met citizens Letourneur, Pleville de Pelley, and 
Maret, at Lisle, on the 6th July, 1797. The Negotiation was finally 
broken off by France on the 5th October, 1797. Lord Malmsbury, 
by the orders of France, had quitted Lisle for London on the 22nd 
September, 1797. 


Session 2nd November, 1797, to 29th June, 1798. 


The systematic opposition to the War may be considered to have 
been terminated with the month of May, 1797. On the 26th of that 
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month, Mr. Grey moved for leave to introduce a Bill for effecting a 
Parliamentary Reform, and was defeated by 256 votes to 91. The 
principal members of the Whig Party then seceded from the House, 
and persevered in their non-attendance for one or two Sessions. In 
the Session, therefore, which opened in November, 1797, Mr. Pitt 
was left comparatively free from attack: Mr. Tierney was active in 
opposition, but the violent warfare of party was, for the time, at an 
end. 

It may be added that a communication on the subject of a Peace 
was made by M. Talleyrand, minister for foreign affairs to Bona- 
parte, as First Consul, in the form of a note to Lord Grenville, dated 
Paris, 25th December, 1799. The overtures, however, made by 
France were of a nature which could not be accepted, and the cor- 
respondence was terminated by Lord Grenville in a note, dated 20th 


January, 1800. 


M.—Market Prices or Stocks, 1791-1800 (both inclusive), with the 
Market Prices of the Scrre and Omnium of New Loans, and also with 
Collateral Columns, showing the Equarxp Pricss of 3, 4, and 5 per Cent. 
Stocks, assuming the Price of the 3 per Cents. to be given. 

The following Tables for each year from 1791 to 1800, both in- 
clusive, have been obtained by examination of the returns given for 
each month in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Those returns were fur- 
nished by the brokers whose names they bear, and give the highest 
and lowest price of each kind of stock, on each week day of each 
month: and of their accuracy, and sufficiency for the present pur- 
pose, there can be no question. 

In forming the following Tables the highest and lowest price in 
each month has been given, after a careful reference to the daily 
fluctuations so recorded. The quotations have been confined to 3 per 
Cent. Consols; 4 per cent., and 5 per cent. stocks, and to Long 
Annuities, as sufficient for the object now in view. 

The columns appropriated to New Loans contain an abstract 
of all that is recorded under the heads of Scrip and Omnium, terms 
too familiar to require any explanation here. 

The three columns of Equated Prices are inserted in order that 
the eye may at once perceive the difference between the actual prices 
of the 4. and 5 per cents., and the price which they ought to have 
borne so as to yield only the same yearly interest as the 3 per cents. 

The following statement of the Due-Dates of the half-yearly Divi- 
dends of the several kinds of public stocks should be borne in mind 
in examining the tables of prices: 


3 per Cent, “COUsolg oro a ieneneye 5th January and 5th July. 
4 5 MAM UILICS © Li2 Lb E ieee Sth April and 10th October. 
5 9 WAMTEIES! Mb... Faken ditto. 

Long Annuities 1860 .......: Lovee eux ditto. 


The Long Annuities have been granted at various periods, and 
principally as supplemental additions to Loans principally raised in 
permanent stocks. All the Long Annuities expire on 5th of J anuary, 
1860; and the quarter’s annuity between the preceding half-yearly 
date of 10th October, 1859, and the day of expiry, will be paid on 
5th January, 1860. They may be considered therefore as Annuities 
running to the end of the year 1859. 
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z of aad > 


cS Reece 


. po es a! 








3 per Cent. 


Consols. 


80 -805 
80 -8135 
76 -82 


76 -81 
80 -82 
814-83 


81 -823 
82 -89 
88 -90 


87 -89 
89 -88 
874-90 








4 per Cent. 





AcTUAL PRICES IN MARKET, 





Long 
Annuities. 





Years’ 
Purchase. 
24 
24 
24 


24 
22 -23 
233-24 


Equated Prices of 4’s and 5’s to the 


3’s. 


oe 


80 
81 
80 


78 
81 
82 


82 
85 
90 


88 
87 
88 





Price of 3’s. 


4’s. 


106 
108 
106 


104 
108 
109 


109 
113 
120 


Lay 
116 
117 





5’s. 


erate 


133 
135 
133 


130 
135 
136 


136 
141 
150. 


147 
145 
147 








ea 


3 per Cent. 


Consols. 


eee 


90 -92 
92 -965 
96 -97 


92 -97 
87 -95 
913 


91 
90 -923 
884-91 


89 =31 
83 -905 
74 -83 





Consols. ape Come: 
1013-1033 | 119 -1213 
102 -1024 1184-119 
1023-1033 115 -121 

97 -101 1143-1193 
100 -102 119 -12023 
101 -102 1204-121 
101 -104 118 -120 
104 -107 116 =3123 
104 -105 LEZ. <378 
1042 115 -118 
1004-10124 1173-1183 
1013-1033 118 -119 

1792. 
ACTUAL PRICES IN MARKET. 
Cent. ‘ 
ip ee 5 per Cents. 





102 -1033 
103 -107 
104 -1053 


100 -105 
97 -101 
100 -101 


100 -103 
101 -103 
1003-102 


1003 
95 -100} 
883-95 


. 





1163 
1163-120 
119 -120 


1184-120 
118 -119 
119 -120 


117 -118 
116 -118 


116 -1184 
113-1184 
104 1133 


Long 
Annuities. 





Years’ 
Purchase. 
26 
26 
26 -28 


28 
26 
26 -265 





Equated Prices of 4’s and i’s to the 
Price of 3’s. 








94 
92 
91 


91 
9] 
90 


90 
85 
80 


121 
125 
128 


125 
122 
121 


121 
121 
120 


120 


5’s. 


151 
156 
160 





1556 
153 
152 





152 


150 
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1793. 





New Loans. | Equated Prices of 4’ 
~ Actual Prices. 5’s to the Price of 


Actual Prices in Market. 
































Cent. Cent. Long 3 per Cent. : ; 

Sean * Berane 5 pen Canes: fous Ssotb. o4 4s. 

Years’ 
Purchase. 

FARE veccdtes shy 78-73 92 -89 107 -104 23 -22 g Soush 75 100, 
BODE chanced 74 -71 ae 104 -102 igh; sie 72 96 | 

March ,,...... 72:-77 89 104 -111 | 213-22 svat 75 100 

ee). Mee aa 77-79 S30 107 -109 £: 13-2 Pm: 78 104 
Mayr 03.5. 743.77 89 -90 108° -107 22 L, -15) Pm; 75 | 100. 
FARE ....chs00.05 76-77 90 -91 108 -109 22 1, +14, Pm: 76 101 |. 

Pay... bos. - 194-77 91 -943 111 224 1 -J4 Pm. 78 104 
August ......0. 78 -76 93 -94 110 -1173 224 1 -13 Pm: 77 103 |, 
Sener wc.cksoan 734-76 92 -93 106 -105 22 13-2 Pm. 75 100 | 

2 ae ee 743-75 ‘dea 106% docs 14-2 Pm: 75 100 

NOE! co scdeod. 74 -75 88 -89 106 -108 21 4:1. Pm: 75 100 
Dec. ...0iecs| 74) -75 88 -90 109 214 + Pm. 79 100 


1794. 


—— Wm 
Equated Pri 


New Loans. 
4 4’3 and 5’s t 


Actual Prices in Market. 



































Actual Prices. Price of 3’ 
Cent. Cent. 5 Long 3 per Cent. | 4 per Cent. : > > 
t esol. Toone per Cents. lipo es: Sens es east o's. | 4's. 
ier Years’ | 
Purchase. 3 | 
Jan.....| 74 -68 | 89 -84 isos 203 Bees does stag 72. |. 963 
Feb....., 67 -65 | 84 -83 101 20 1g. dou ang? 66 | 88. 
March | 68 -66 | 82 -83 101 20 2 Pm. ee die 67 | 90 
April | 67 -71 85 101-106 203 | 14-2 Pm.| 13-3 Pm.|2 -64 Pm.| 69 | 92 | 
May....| 70 -71 | 84 -85 | 103-104 20 2.-3 Pm.|3 -4 Pm./6 -5 Pm.| 70 | 93. 
June....| 71 -68 | 85 -83 | 103-104 20 4-15 Pm.| 2 -3 Pm.|'53-3 Pm.| 70 | 93 | 
July...) 67 -69 | 83 -85 ies 20 }.--14 Pm. | 20-3. Pim. | 3-3 Pm.| 68 | 90. 
Aug.....| 66 -68 | 84 -85 1013 20 1-14 Pm.| 1 -13 Pm. 0. 62.21.80 
Sept. | 67 -643 85 102 204 | 1 -14 Pm.| 1 -14 Pm. 1 Dis. 65 | 87 
Oct. ....| 643-66 83 995-100 ea 1 -15 Pm.|} 1 -14 Pm. ide 65 | 87 
Nov.....| 66 -68 | 85 -83 | 100-102} 193-21 suk ed ole 67 | 83 


Dee. ....| 69 -64 | 85 -80 | 103-100} 20 -183 fas ide sie 65 | 87 
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1795, 


SS AR UE SL STS ETE LE TE EF EDI IETS IIOL ESSE TIDE DES EV ACES PP SET E SAAR IES BOO) SSA eA EH BAIN SEG SELENE EAR TWEE ERED a OAR ID IIE EES De ELTA OTL ER AR 
Kquated Prices of 


New Loans. 4’3 and 5’s to the 


Actual Prices in Market. 





8 per Cent. | 4 per Cent. 





L 7 >, > > 
Consols. Consols. per Cents. eae Spee oF | o che 
ati vee is | 
Purchase, 

fan.....| 65 -61 81 -79 99 -96 | 19 -18 63 84 105 
feb.....| 63 -62 | 79 -80 | 97-95 18} ee 63 | 84 105 
March | 62 -63 79 95 183 14-2 Pm 63 84 105 
\pril ..| 62 -65 78 95 -99 184 13-5 Pm 64 85 107 
May...) 65 -66 78 -79 99 -97 183 3-6 Pm 65 87 108 
fane....| 65 -67 79 -81 974-983 183 629 Pm 66 88 110 
ily...| 67 -70 81 -83 as 19 8 -11 Pm 68 91 113 
\ug....| 66 -68 82 -84 | 97 -99 193-20 12 Pm. 67 89 112 
sept...) 67 -69 84 -86 | 98 -101 193 fe 68 91 113 
Net...) 69 -67 84 -85 | 100-101 19 63 91 113 
Nov.....| 67 -68 83 -86 | 101-103 19 Se 67 89 112 
Jec.....| 68 -70 83 -87 | 101-103 | 183-20 7 -10 Pm. 69 92 115 

















1796. 


ACTUAL PRICES. 


Price of 3’s. 





EE AE Ea Et SEIT EO EGE SIE LDS AT IDABEL TEI IE TON Is IPL. TSS ERLE ER LID LET IOC LL EL LB AA LIIY 5 AES PEE DET I ALICE EL WEA LE IRIE ITN AEE SLE LIE DIL ITE LE NLL LEA STOEL LE $C DLI 
Equated Prices of 
4’s and 5’s to the 

Price of 3’s. 


New Loans. 


Actual Prices in Market. Rouen Carew 
































r Cent. | 4 per Cent. Long : ) ) , 
eed ence, per Cents. Acinnsis Comat a 4's. a 
| AO Sac 5 Pie ae a 
Purchase. 
jan.....) 71 -683 843-8535 104-101 194 9 -10 Pm. 70 93 117 
feb.....| 684-674 833-84 100-101 193 10-8 Pm. 67 89 113 
March 673-70 85 -8543 100 9 -11 Pm. 68 ot 114 
\pril..) 69 -664 84 -824 100-99 183 11-6 Pm. 68 91 114 
May...) 66$-623 83 -80 99 -96 184-173 3% Pm. 64 85 107 
june....| 624-642 81 -79% 96 -94 17s 23 Pm. 63 84 105 
aly . 645-605 | 80 -79 95 -89 18 -17% 6 -7 Dis. 62 83. 7 103 
the...) 60 -583 79 -78 89 -88 16 -17 Bite 59 79 98 
sept. 58 -56 77 =-GA4 88 -82 17 -16 57 76 95 
Jet. .... 60 -57 ae 83 -89 un Hoon 58 VG 97 
Nov... 60 -57 Lae =F2 89 833 16 -164 Loyalty 58 77 97 
Loan 57 76 95 
Jec..... 58 «57 724-74 86 -88 16 4 Pm.-3 dis. 


AREA ROR, STIS a PIII AES DO EAB PETIT I SE OIE IEE BEAL I IRB SOLED OLED BEALE EAE I ELE LL YOON L LENE LOIN PL ELIS SILOS EEL LEE ELAR ALLELE LEA SOAS, 
PART III. 
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1797. 
EKquated Prices of 
Actual Prices in Market, Pah ety Ws and 8's to the 
3 per Cent. | 4 per Cent, 5 Long ° Loyalty ‘deal gala ats. | Be 
Cone, onsols. per Cents. | Annuities. Loan. io nde ais. | 

Years’ 

} Purchase. 

55 -565 713-73 824-84 16 #.-GE dis, a 595 73. |e 
56 -51 74 -66 83 -76 16 -153 | 7 -103 dis. ie 53 71 f 
51 -50 67 77. +72 15 |} | 1246} dis.) 01... 50 | 67 |..4 
51 -48 ae 73-76 es faa Ait 50 67 them 
48 62 -60 76-74 14 1-2 Pm. “a 48 | 65 |. § 
47 -53 60 -64 75 2785 134-14 2-114 Pm. an 49 66 é 
52 -55 | 64 -65 78 143-15. | 11- 4 Pm. ne 53 71 hie 
5134-523 64 -654 79-77 15 ae “430 Pm; 51 68 é 
52 -48 61 .-65 75 -f2 143 aos 41-14 Pm. |) 5@ 67 é 
48 -50 G1 259, bu Gl 273 ee ve 4.-2° Pm. bs 49s) 66 Le 
49 -48 59 -595 22 =U 1343 ke ik: 48 65 { 
48 -49 59 -60 ~ Fe 13. -133 hee 4 Pm. 48 65 : 





‘1798. 


NSS TSE I SE SS EE 
Equated ‘Prices 0 
: ; EW LOANS. _ 
_Actual Prices in Market. wee ome oe 4’s and 5’s to the 
i Price of 3’s. 











3 per Cent. | 4 per Cent. i) Long 4 per Cent. Omnium. 975, | 4's.) (ae 




















‘Consols. Consols. per Cents. Annuities. Scrip. 
ek Ge” PSEA deep cae sae ai 
Purchase. 

Jan. ....| 494-473 59 70 133 ths M 48 65 |B 
‘Feb. ....) 47 -50- 60 -61 69 -71 133-14 sees ee 48 65 | 8 
March 49 -51 61 -63 71 -73 14 Gas awit 30 67 | 8. 
April..| 48 -50 ae 71 -74 "132 te. .s 49 66 | 8 
May....| 48 -483 | 58 -60 Wy 7% | eeb3e id, ee 48 | 6518 
June...) 49 -495 61 -60 76 14 lt <2) Phy. Same 49 66 | 8 
July...) 49 -50 61 -63 74 -75 14 1 -2 Pm. Ms 50 67 | 8 
Aug.....| 49 -50 64 -66 76 -78 14 -15 3-7 Pm. en 50 67 | 8 
Dept...;.. 49 -5] 65 77 —-79 14 -15 o. 27 Pia: ssa 50 67 | 8. 
Oct....., 51 -53 67 80 -82 ae 4 -t2 Pin. Bie 52 69 | 8 
Nov..... 53-57 65 -70 82° -87 An 18-20 Pm.| New Loan.| 55 | 73 | 9 


Dec..,..) 53 -55 65 -68 82 -83 153 oe 1 Pm.par.| 54 72 | 9 
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1799. 
Equated Prices of 
Actual Prices in Market. ince #s and 5 tothe 
3 r Cent. 4 Cent. L g $ ’ 5) ’ 
nile. praale. per Gents, inaitle’, satin oe. ie = 
Purchase. : 

| Years’ 
an.....| 55 -53%3 66 -68 80 -82 154 1 Dis. 54 ~ qe 90 
eb.....|. 52 -54 68 -70 81 -84 153-16 3 dis 1 Pm. 53 71 88 
farch 53 -54 70 -71 82 -84 16 aa 53 71 88 
pril a3 =-55 70 82 -85 16 54 72 90 
lay. 55 -56 69 -70 88 -86 16 ae 55 73 92 
une, 56 -62 70 -76 87 -88 16° -17 4 -8 Pm. 58 77 97 
uly ... 61 -66 76 -83 90 -96 173-]9 6 -12 Pm. 63 84 105 
ug.....) 62 -684 81 -86 93 -99 19 9 -20 Pm. 65 87 108 
ept 69 -61 86 -83 94 -98 194 20-8 Pm. 67 89 TZ 
met.....|- 61; -58 764-74 68 -88 174 Lise Pia. 60 80 100 
fov..... 59 -63 74-77 - 91 -94 174 5 -10 Pm. 61 81 101] 
ec.....} 61 -62 76 -77 90 -92 18 10 Pm. 61 81 101 


SSR EEA LOE EID SIAL APSE EB Lf” PEBLB LAE TOE TET ELIE CS TIES IGS ALIN EILEEN IE AE TPE NE GE OED ED ILE BIE LEI ELL EEE EDL DL LAL FLEE LI AED EEE DELILE LE CELE LEE ELLE AE ELA LLL LEY CP DILATED IED 


1800. 


SAL PT LETS IDL ELIET PEGE TR DG SEBS DB IDET EAE BET LEI CICLO AEM IEE DETTE PELE A STS SETI IER ILE EE IE LEDGE EEL ERE LE ELE CD OLED LEAP ETE LIDIA DIE LE DLP LOO EL ALL IEE DDD 


New Loans. 
Actual Prices. 


Equated Prices of 4’s and 


Actual Prices in Market. 5’s to the Price of 3’s. 






































3 per Cent. 4 Cent. Long i ’ > ’ 
dak Gontols.. 0 sai il Boices, Cane oss oe am 

Years’ 

Purchase. 
EE ssa d-oimeee 603-6345 763-78 91 18 9-103 Pm. 61 81 101 
i es 603-623 774-80 92 -94 18 14-2 Pm. 61 81 101 
march *:...... 62 -63 80 -81 94 -95 183 1.2 Pm. 62 83 103 
| an 63 -64 82 -83 96 -98 hie 2-3 Pim. 63 84 105 
ee 63 -64 81 -82 98 19 14-2 Pm 63 83 103 
BIE. Sire nn ononis 64 -643 81 -82 98 -99 Loa? 1 Pm. 64 85 107 
81 -84 96 -99 181 2 -43 Pm. 63 83 103 
83 -85 97 -99 193 3. -&2 Pov. 64 85 107 
84 -85 98 -99 193 43-6 Pm 65 87 108 
80 -84 98 -99 193 4-43 Pm 65 87 108 
80 -81 99 -99% 19 2-4 Pm 64 85 107 
78 -80 98 18 7-3 Pm 63 83 103 
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N.—Derartep Compurations of the Effect Produced during a Period of 
Years by the ANNuaL Savina of Interest on Loans Contracted in Low 
Rate Stocks as compared with Wiew Rate Stocks. 


This Appendix refers to the Table which, at page 29 of the text,. 
shows the comparative results of the Ten Largest Loans, (1793-1801,) 
as actually raised in Low-Rate Stocks, and as they would have been 
raised in Five per cents., carrying the computation to the 1st January, 
1826, as a date which may be considered as a fair mean date. 

The two following detailed calculations, relating to the Loan of 
4,500,000/, of 11th March, 1793, and the Loan of 18,000,000/., of 
23rd February, 1795, will sufficiently illustrate the mode in which the 
general result of 27,256,000/., in favour of the Low-Rate Method (see 
page 29 ante) is arrived at. Similar calculations were made for the 
other Eight Cases, but it is not considered necessary to print more 
than the two following examples; and the detailed form in which the 
several steps of the process are explained in the computations pre- 
clude the necessity of further elucidation of that process here. 

As a matter of fact the 5 per cents. were reduced to 4 per cents., 
from Ist January, 1823 ;—the 4 per cents. to 33 per cents., from 1st 
January, 1881;—the 34 per cents. to 33’s, from lst January, 1845 ; 
—and the 31’s to 8 per cents., from Ist January, 1855. There were 
some fractional differences of date; but for the present general pur- 
pose they may be disregarded. In truth, therefore, 5 per cents, 
ereated in, say 1795, were not actually reduced to 3’s till sixty years 
afterwards (1st January, 1855). 

Now to follow out the calculation through all the several stages 
of reduction of interest would, for the present object, be a needless 
refinement, and it seems to me that all substantial purposes will be 
served by taking the Ist January, 1826, as a Mean Date, on which to 
assume the reduction of the 5 per cents. to 3 per cents. 

It also seems to me that Six per cent. is a fair and proper rate of 
interest to assume in reckoning the accumulations.. During the War 
money left in the pockets of the people was certainly worth 6 per cent. 
to the State. Some objections may be made to the rate of 80 as the 
price of stock assumed in the calculation; and it may be said that 
the 1st January, 1826, was a period of great depression. My reply 
is that, taken as a whole, I believe that I have put the case fairly. 
Tt is quite open to any one to carry out the computation in all its 
details, but 1 do not think that his result would differ very much from 
mine. ! 
It will be seen by the prices given in Appendix M, and the Rates 
of Interest given in Appendix B, that the Long Annuities always 
bore a low relative price compared with Consols, and nearly always a 
low relative price as regards 4 per cents., and even 5 per cents. ; and 
we are justified in assuming, even by the evidence contained in the 
present Paper, that it would have been impracticable, perhaps impos- 
sible, to have raised the Loans of 1793-1801 to a greater extent in 
Long Annuities than was actually accomplished. If this part of the 
case could be more fully investigated I am led to believe that the 
conclusion now suggested would be amply sustained. The Long 
Annuities answered very well as a supplemental element of the Fund- 
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ing, but they could not have borne the weight of any considerable 
part of the operation. As a matter of mere calculation a very plausi- 
ble case may be made in favour of Long Annuities asa practical mode 
of borrowing; but we cannot too constantly remember that, in nego- 
tiating public loans, there are contractors and stock-jobbers to be 
consulted as well as ingenious calculations to be made; and, on this 
point, the passage from Mr. Huskisson’s speech of 8rd March, 1818, 
on the state of the Finances and the Sinking Fund (quoted in the 
text at page 28 ante), should be borne in mind. 


Loan—23 Fepruary, 1795.—£18,000,000. 


STocK ACTUALLY CREATED. Triteness om peor Peres 
3’s. 4’s. 5’s. a Sa 4’s. 5’ Ss 
£ s.d. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ for 
; ede foe eae 16 2 18,000,000 6,000,000 nil. 540,000 240,000 nil. cue 65} 
ually paid........ | yrs 
AP OUANS <5, eee t sascinncee 24,000,000 Stock. 865,500 Interest. 
Estimated Average 
Rate at which the 
Loan could have ei 
Re cicad in 5 5-10 = 19,800,000 __,, 990,000 35 
Per Cents, say 
110 Stock ........ 





Differences ............ — 4,200,000 Stock. + 124,500 Interest. 





‘Amount at 6 per cent. of 124,500/. per 
annum (1795-1825) for 31 years, = 
10,558,0007. money, which con-}) 13,197,000 _,, 
verted into 3 per cent. Stock at 80 
as on Ist Jan. 1826, gives ............ 


DiHTErenCe ..vesisdeen teres 8,997,000 Stock. 
Being the value at 3% per cent. on Ist Jan., 
1826, of 85,500/. per annum Long An- 
Hom which deduct.........s.scccsccssesessioes 2,035,000 ,, nuity, having 34 years to run = 1,628,000/. 
money, which at 80 gives 3 Per Cent. 
Stock 2,035 ,0007. 


eaves Net Difference AGAINST the 
Five Per Cent. Method as on Ist? 6,962,000 Stock. 
BN NGO Oia. ed assevensasdetninnnsmncacoaturces 
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Loan, 11 Marcu, 1793.—£4,500,000. 


ng 
STOCK ACTUALLY CREATED. Interest on Stock Long 





created. Annuit 
3’s. 4s. 5’s. 3’s. 4’s. 5's. 
£ s.d. £ £ £ = i £ af & 
ee ee ek 3.4 6,250,000 nil. nil. 187,500 ~—nil. __inil. nil. 
Y Pal cross... , f | 
PT OUAIS sr suunsesto ation 6,250,000 Stock. | 187,500 Interest. 
Estimated Average 
Rate at which the 
Loan could have m1 
eee Ag 5 o © = 4,725,000 ,, 236,250 ys 
Per Cents., say 
105 Stock ....... | 
Differences ........+00 — 1,525,000 Stock. + 48,750 Interest. 


Amount at 6 per cent. of 48,750. per } 
annum (1793-1825) for33 years = : 
5,931,000/. money, which converted ¢ 5,931,000 ,, 
into 3 per cent. Stock at 80 as on 
Wat Jani. 1826, GIVES ciicdi.csdessesseresseos 





Net Difference AGAINST the Five Per 


Cent. Method, as on Ist Jan. 1826} ee 


(0.) Srmirar Computations as Recarps THE Loan For IRELAND, oF £8,000,000.— 
1 Marcu, 1847. 


Average rate 


Of Interosk. STOCK CREATED. Annual Interest. 
3’s. 34’s. 3’s. 34’s 
eee £ s. d. £ z= 
As actually raised in 3 per cents., at 
111-7 Stock, per 1007. at oye 11 8,938,000 ve 268,156 
8,938,000 Stock. 268,156 Interes 
As estimated to be raised in 35 per ; 
cents., at 107°5 Stock, per 1007.93 15 3 = 8,602,000 ,, 50t, 072 "a3 
MOREY Wee eisstsacsebe Moai bnn2 sed cnnndeouaots. 
re: 336,900 Stock. #inae, 016 6 yy 
Amount of 32,916. per ann. in 15 ——— 
years, at 5 ‘per cent. per ann., 770,000 ,, 


converted into 3 per cent. Stock, at 
Bay FO 2 ET Aectedesssvonesessetodsoosbnes 


Surplus in favour of 3 Per Cent. Method .... 434,000 Stock. 





This Appendix O is referred to in the text (page 32, ante), and 
shows the detail of the calculations the result of which justifies us In 
assuming, that in the course of fifteen years, the difference in favour of 
the 3 per cent. Method of borrowing would amount to 484,000/. stock, 
at 90, or say 391,000/., money. It will be seen, that the calculation, 
in this case, 1s precisely the same in principle as the calculations 
referred to at length in the last Appendix N. 
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P.—Srarement in Detail of the Terms of the severan Loans 1793-1801, 
as given by Mr. GRELLIER tn the Third Edition (1812) of his Work on 
the subject. 

I have already referred in the text (page 8) to the very useful 
book by Mr. Grellier, intitled “Terms of all the Loans which have 
been raised for the Public Service,” &c., originally published in 1805, 
and the third and last edition of which appeared under the Hditor- 
ship of “R. W. Wade, Secretary to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange,” in 1812. . 

As this book is now very rarely met with, I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of embracing in this Appendix those portions of it which relate 
to the Loans of 1793-1801. I have printed the several statements 
precisely as they are given by Mr. Grellier, venturing only upon a few 
verbal alterations not worth particularizing. I may say, however, 
that there is some difficulty in ascertaining in all cases the precise 
dates on which the Loans were finally contracted for by Mr. Pitt; 
for, as regards most of those transactions, the Minister gradually 
adopted the course, as on the whole most convenient, of arranging 
conditionally for the Loan before introducing his Budget. — Prac- 
tically, therefore, the date of the Loan was some days carlier than its 
publie and formal announcement. I have taken some pains to settle 
these exact dates, and I hope generally with suecess— 


17938—March. 
Loan of 4,500,000/. 


“ For every 727. Money advanced— . 

1002. Stock, 8 per cent. Consols; the interest from 5th Jan. 1793." 

The instalments were 10 per cent. on 4th April, 10 per cent. on 
31st May, on 19th July, and on 16th August; 15 per cent. on 27th 
September, on 8th November, on 18th December ; and finally on 24th 
January, 1794. 

Those who paid in the whole on or before the 12th December 
were allowed discount at 3 per cent. per annum, from the day of 
completing their payment to the 24th January, 1794. 

It was originally intended to have raised this Loan on 4 or 5 per 
cent. stock; but the embarrassed state of commercial credit having 
caused a scarcity of money the minister only received offers from one 
set of subscribers: and, as they preferred 3 per cents., it was judged 
expedient to conelude the bargain in that stock at the above price, 
which was between 4 and 5 per cent. under the current price. It 
was intended that the Commissioners for liquidating the Debt should 
have been admitted to subscribe for 1,650,000/., which the amount 
of the fund at that time would have enabled them to have done; but 
this measure was relinquished from the considerations that the daily 
purchases made by the Commissioners contribute materially to keep 
up the price of stocks; and that by such subscription the period 
when the 5 per cents. would become redeemable would be delayed. 

Mr. Pitt admitted that the terms were much more disadvanta- 
geous to the public than might have been expected; but, having done 
everything in his power to excite a competition without effect, they 
were the best he could procure.” . 
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1794.—5th February. 


Loan of 11,000,002. 


“For every 100J. Money advanced— ___. 

1002. Stock, 3 per cent. Consols ; the interest from 5 Jan. 1794. 

251. Stock, 4 per cents. ‘ ‘ ditto 10 Oct. 1793. 

lis. 5d. Long Annuity for 661 years, ditto ditto 

The instalments were 10 per cent. deposit ; 10 per cent. on 15th 
April, on 6th June, and on 18th July ; 15 per cent. on 29th August, 
on 17th October, on 28th November, and finally on 13th January, 
1795. 

Those who paid in the whole at any time before the 27th of 
November were allowed discount at 3 per cent. per annum, on the 
sum paid in advance, from the day of completing their payment to the 
13th January, 1795 ; and if the whole of their contribution was paid 
on or before the 2nd of April were entitled to receive the half-year’s 
annuity, due the 5th April, on the 4 per cents, and Long Annuity ; 
or if the whole contribution was paid on or before the 2nd July, the 
7th October, or the 2nd of January, were entitled to receive the 
respective half-year’s annuities then becoming due.” 


1795.—238rd February. 


Loan of 18,000,0002. 


“For every 100/. Money advanced— 

1002. Stock 8 per cent. Consols; the interest from 5th January. 

331. 6s. 8d., Stock 4 per cents. ditto 10 Oct. 1794. 

8s. 6d. Long Annuity for 654 years; ditto 10 Oct. 1794. 

With an agreement that for every 100/. the contributor should 
be at liberty to contribute 33/. 6s. 8d. to every Loan not exceeding 
6,000,000. for the service of the Emperor; and in case no such Loan 
should be guaranteed by Parliament should have a further Long 
Annuity of 4s. Gd. for every 100/.; or if the Loan should be less than 
6,000,000/. a further Annuity in the proportion of 6d. per cent. for 
every 750,000/. the proposed Loan should fall short of 6,000,000/. 
~The Imperial Loan was afterwards fixed at 4,600,000/ ; the additional 
Long Annuity granted according to the agreement was therefore 1s. 
per cent. 

The instalments were 10. per cent. deposit; 10 per cent. on 17th 
April, on 12th June, and on 17th July ; 15 per cent. on 28th August, 
on 23rd October, on 27th November, and finally on 15th January, 
1796. 

Those who paid in the whole before the 20th March were allowed 
discount at 3 per cent. per annum, from 23rd January, 1795, to the 
15th January, 1796 ; and those who paid in the whole after that time, 
but before the 27th November, were allowed discount from the day 
of completing the subscription to the 15th January, 1796. 

The Imperial Loan being 4,600,000. the subscribers to the above 
Loan for every 100/. contributed the further sum of 257. 11s. 12d., 
towards the Imperial Loan, the terms of the latter being for every 
1002, advanced 83/. 6s. 8d., 3 per cents. and an Annuity of 51. for 
25 years.” 
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1795.—7th December. 
Loan of 18,000,0002. 


“For every 1007. Money advanced— 

120/. Stock, 3 per cent. Consols ; the interest from 5th July, 1795. 

251. Stock, 3 per cent. Reduced from the 10 Oct. 1795. 

6s. 6d. Long Annuity for 644 years ; ditto. 

The instalments were 10 per cent. 10th December, 1795; 10 per 
cent. 20th January, 1796, on 18th March, and on 20th May; 15 per 
cent. on 22nd July, on 9th September, on 11th November, and finally 
on 16th December. i 

Those who paid in the whole before 30th December, 1795, were 
allowed discount at 34 per cent. per annum, from the day of com- 
pleting the payment to the 16th December, 1796; and those who 
paid in the whole after 80th December, 1795, and before 10th Novem- 
ber, 1796, were allowed the usual discount 3 per cent. per annum. 

The terms of this Loan excited considerable discussion; and it 
appeared on an investigation of the business, that it might have been 
negotiated at 38s. Long Annuity per cent. less; but the Minister 
thought himself under some obligation to accede to the proposal 
of the subscribers to the last Loan. The terms were settled 25th 
November, 1795, a short time previous to which the Commissioners 
for liquidating the Debt, who had hitherto made all their purchases 
in 3 per cents., began to purchase in the four per cents. ; a measure; 
which however proper in itself, certainly was not very judiciously 
timed, if it was then intended to make the Loan wholly in 8 per cents. 
Upon a Message to Parhament (relative to peace), soon after the 
Loan was fixed; and the Commissioners resuming their purchases 
in 3 per cents., the Omnium got up to 10 and 11 per cent. pre- 
mium.”’ 


1796.— May. 
Loan of 7,500,000/. 


“ For every 100/. Money advanced— 

1201. Stock, 3 per cent. Consols; the interest from 5 Jan. ’96. 

251., Stock 3 per cent. Reduced ; ditto 5th April. 

5s. 6d. Long Annuity for 633 years; ditto 5th April. 

The holders of Exchequer bills, issued pursuant to the Exchequer- 
bill Acts, of the preceding year, or on the Vote of Credit, or the 
Consolidated Fund, were at liberty to pay in the same as cash, in 
making their payments on this Loan. 

The instalments were 10 per cent. on 26th April; 10 per cent. 
on 27th May, on 28th June, and on 29th July ; 15 per cent. on 19th 
August, on 23rd September, and finally on 26th October. 

Those who paid in the whole at any time on or before the 22nd 
September, were allowed discount, at 3 per cent. per annum, from 
the day of completing their payment to the 26th of October. 

The Omnium was at first at a premium of 24 per cent., but soon 
fell to a discount, which, becoming considerable, the holders of the 
Omnium pawned at the Bank petitioned the Directors to make the 
last payment, and hold the Omnium for some time. The direct object 
of the petition was refused, but it was agreed to admit the repayment 
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of the sums advanced by the Bank on the Omnium receipts, by three 
instalments, one-third on the 21st October, which was the period 
limited, in the bond given by the parties pawning, for the re-payment 
of the whole money advanced ; one-third on the 26th November ; 
and one-third on the 22nd December; the parties paying 5 per cent. 
interest, and making the last payment on the Loan themselves.” 


1796.—1st December. 
18,000,0007.. Loyanry Loan. 


“ For every 1001. Money advanced— | 
1121. 10s., 5 per cents., from 10th October, 1796, irredeemable, un- 
less with the consent of the Proprietors, until the expiration of three 
years after the 5 per cents. existing at the time this Loan was made, 
shall have been redeemed or paid off; but with an option, on the part 
of the Proprietors, to be paid at par, at their desire, on giving SIX 
months previous notice, at any shorter period, not less than ‘two 
years from the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace. The payment, 
in either case, to be made in money, or, at the option of the holder, 
‘n 8 per cent. stock, at the rate of 133/. 6s. 8d., 3 per cent. Consols, 
for every 1002. 5 per cents. 
_ The instalments were 10 per cent. 18th January ; 10 per cent. 
17th March, on 21st April, and on 2nd June; 15 per cent. on 21st 
July, on 25th August, on 28th September, and finally on 31st October. 

Those who paid before 18th January were allowed discount at 
5 per cent. per annum to that time, and on 901. discount at 3 per 
cent. from 13th January to the 31st October. Those who paid in 
the whole between the 18th January and the 17th March were 
allowed discount at 8 per cent. per annum on 10/. from 17th March, 
and on 801. from the day of completing their payment to 31st 
October. Those who paid in the whole between the 17th March and 
the 28th September were allowed the usual discount, at 3 per cent., 
from the day of completing their payment to the 31st of October. 

The subscription to this Loan, since known by the name of the 
Loyalty Loan, was opened 1st December, 1796, and before twelve 
o’clock on Monday the 5th the whole 18,000,000/. was subscribed, 


v 


and’much more might have been obtained.” 


1797.—26th April. 
Loay of 14,500,002. 


“For every 1007. Money advanced— | 

1251. Stock 3 per cent. Consols; interest from 5th Jan. 1797. 

501. Stock 8 per cents. Reduced ditto 5th April. 

201. Stock 4 per cents. ditto 5th April. 
- 6s. 6d Long Annuity for 623 years, ditto 5th April. 
upon condition that the Subscribers should be entitled to contribute 
in proportion to an intended Loan of 3,500,000/. for the Emperor of 
Germany, and that, if provision should not be made for an Imperial 
Loan to the amount proposed, a deduction of 6d. per cent. should be 
made from the Long Annuity of 6s. 6d. for every million that the 
Imperial Loan should be less than three millions and a half. | 
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The instalments were 10 per cent. on 28th April; 10 per cent. 
on 26th May, on 21st June, on 18th July, and on 15th August; 
15 per cent. on 15th September, on 17th October, on 17th November, 
and finally on 29th December. 

Those who paid in the whole on or before the 17th November 
were allowed discount at 4 per cent. per annum, from the day of 
completing their contribution to the 29th December; and those who 
paid in any part of the contribution before the days fixed for pay- 
ment of the same, were allowed discount at 5 per cent. on the sum 
so paid in advance, from the day of payment to the days on which 
such sum would have become payable. 

The Imperial Loan being fixed at 1,620,0007. the Long Annuity 
was. reduced to 6s. per cent., according to the agreement. The terms 
_ of the Imperial Loan were 2267. 10s. Imperial 3 per cents. for every 

1002. advanced ; interest from 31st January.” 


1798.—I1st May. 
Loan of 17,000,0002. 


“ For every 100/. Money advanced— © 

1502. Stock 3 per cent. Consols ; the interest from 5th Jan. ’98. 
501. » 3 per cent. Reduced ; ditto 5th April. 
4s. ld. Long Annuity for 612 years ditto 5th April. 


The instalments were 1U per cent. on 30th April; 15 per cent. 
on 23rd May; 15 per cent. on 22nd June, on 20th July, and on 
23rd August; 10 per cent. on 21st September, on 28rd October, 
and finally on 23rd November. 

Those who paid in the whole on or before 22nd October were 
allowed discount at five per cent. per annum, from the day of com- 
pleting their contribution to the 23rd November. The terms were 
settled on the 23rd April. 

Exchequer-bills issued pursuant to 37 Geo. III., c. 10, and e. 
144, were receivable as cash on the deposit or first instalment, also 
3,000,000. which had been raised by Exchequer-bills in anticipation 
of the Loan, was repaid by making the bills receivable to the amount 
of 1,200,0007. on the second instalment, and 1,800,000/. on the third 
instalment. The Bank was likewise authorized to retain 3,000,0002. 
which they had advanced on Exchequer-bills out of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth instalments. : . 

The Assessed Taxes were charged with the interest and redemp- 
tion of a capital equal to the stock created by eight millions of this 
Loan, which charge was afterwards transferred to the Income-tax; but 
the subscribers had nothing to do with this arrangement, the whole 
loan being charged as usual on the consolidated fund, two millions of 
the sum borrowed was for the service of Ireland.” 


1798 .—7th December. 
Loan of 3,000,000/. 


“For every 100/. Money advanced— 
100/. stock 8 per cent. Consols, the interest from 5th Jan. ’99. 
And 871. 9s. 6d. 3 per cent. Reduced, ditto 10th Oct. ’98. 
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The instalments were 10 per cent. on 14th December, 1798; 30 
per cent. on 22nd January, 1799, on 8th February, and on 22nd 
February. 

As the whole sum was thus to be advanced within a short period, 
no discount was allowed for prompt payment. The extent of the 
Loan was expected to have been sixteen or eighteen millions, but it 
was thought proper to negotiate only 3 millions, and to defer the 
remainder a few months, till the returns on the Income-tax were 
obtained. On the 7th December, the day on which the terms of the 
Loan were settled, 3 per cent Consols were 523, the offers that were 
made were as follows :— 














Consols. Reduced. 

! on oe: 

Robarts, Goldsmid, and E. P. Salomons ................ 100 90 10 0 

Boyd nid Company eee Mae 100 =| 8913 6 

J. Battye, for the Stock Exchange ..........cseseree 100 89 10 0 
D: Giles 0.222. : NAHE: Sah AER WARNE AAR AR SAPO ORR St he 100 88 15 

Boldero, for the Bankers  ......cccccccccccesesccsserevesseseenes 100 87 9 6 





1799.—5th June. 
Loan of 15,000,0002. 


“ For every 100/. Money advanced— 

1231. Stock 3 per cent. Consols, the interest from 5th July, 1799. 

501. ditto Reduced ditto 5th April. 

The instalments were 10 per cent. on 11th June; 15 per cent. on 
19th July; 15 per cent. on 20th August; 15 per cent. on 20th Sep- 
tember, on 22nd October, on 22nd November, and finally on 20th 
December. 

Those who paid in the whole on or before the 21st November 
were allowed discount at five per cent. per annum, from the day of 
completing their contribution to the 20th December. The whole 
sum allowed for discount was 162,612/. 9s. 2d. 

This Loan was settled 5th June; Mr. Pitt proposed the above 
terms, and left the contractors to offer on Long Annuity; but three of 
the parties agreeing to take it without any Long Annuity it was 
divided equally between them. The Omnium experienced great vari- 
ations ; the premium was at first 4 and 5 per cent., on 20th August 
it had risen to 193, and on the 8rd September was at 221; it soon 
after fell considerably, and on the 14th October was at 44, 21, 38; 
but on 18th November had got up again to 12. 

Three Millions of the sum borrowed was for the service of the 
Government of Ireland. The Income Tax was charged with the inte- 
a and redemption of a capital equal to eleven millions of this 

oan.” 
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1800.—21st February. | 
Loan of 20,500,0002. 


“For every 1007. Money advanced— 

1102. stock 3 per cent Consols, the interest from 5th Jan. 1800. 

ATI. ditto Reduced ditto 10th Oct. 1799. 

The instalments were 10 per cent. on 28th February; 10 per 
cent. on 10th April; 10 per cent. on 16th May; 10 per cent. on 


20th June; 10 per cent. on 18th July; 10 per cent. on 22nd Au- 


gust; 10 per cent. on 19th September, on 17th October, on 21st 
November, and finally on 12th December. 

Those who paid in the whole on or before the 20th November 
were allowed discount at 4 per cent. per annum, from the day of 
completing their contribution to 12th December. The whole sum 
allowed for discount was 176,672/. 18s. 9d. 

The contract was made on the 21st February. There were five 
lists formed, but three of them viz., Messrs. Robarts and Company, 
Sir F. Baring, and Mr. Giles, bid the same terms, by agreement, and 
took the Loan betweenthem. The other offers were :— 














Consols. Reduced. 
gl LTE SES | Stes oa a ae Mer RR De a A 110 512 
The Committee of the Stock Exchange ............ 110 49 


Notwithstanding the high terms on which the loan was taken, it 
bore a premium of 24 per cent. immediately. The premium did not, 
however, at any time get above 7 per cent., and it was at this price, 
only for a day or two, towards the end of September. 

Two millions of the sum borrowed was for the service of Ireland. 
The Income-tax was charged with the interest and redemption of a 
capital equal to the stock created by 133 millions of this loan.” 


1801.—16¢h February. 
Loan of 28,000,0000. 


“For every 1001. money advanced— 

125]. stock 3 per cent. Consols, from 5th January, 1801. 

501. 15s. ditto Reduced, from 10th October, 1800. 

The instalments were 10 per cent. on 20th February, on 17th 
April, on 15th May, and on 19th June; 15 per cent. on 17th July ; 
10 per cent. on 21st August, on 18th September; 15 per cent. on 
16th October ; and finally 10 per cent. on 11th December, 1801. 

Those, who paid in the whole on or before the 15th October, 
were allowed discount at 5 per cent. per annum from the day of com- 
pleting their contribution to the 11th of December. 

The terms of this Loan were settled on the 16th of February, 
and it was taken between two lists. The other offers were as 
follows :— 
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Consols. Reduced. 
The Bankers «ccc eee Sy An aN iis os 125 piel 57 
Newnham Everett and Co. © ...cc.cecscsssssssscssseereeees 125 56 
‘Smith, pacvtin ATP SORLEIS 5. .oiace sc caevineeeg eb ed aks de snes 125 56 


The Committee of the Stock Exchange ............ 125 _ Oo 





~The Omnium was at first at a premium of 3 per cent.; but, on the 
24th of February, was at 14, and on the 4th of March at only ¢; 
about three weeks after it got up to 6, and on the 17th of April to 
10, from which time it fluctuated between 5 and 104 till the 2nd of 
October, when, on the signing of the preliminaries of peace being 
known, it rose from 63, the price of the preceding day, to 18 per 
cent., and on the 20th of October was at 25 per cent. premium.”’ ~ 


Q.—Generat View of all the Loans raised during the Entire Prriop of 
the War, or from 1793 to 1815 ; and Computations as to the General Com- 
parative Liffect of raising the Extra Expenditure by Loans or by Supplies 
within the Year. 

There are two valuable Tables (at pages 422 and 445) in 
Mr. McCulloch’s Treatise on Taxation and the Funding System, 
which taken together, and with the addition of a few supplemental 
columns, present perhaps the most complete and concise view to be 
met with of all the Loans of the entire period of the War of 1793- 
1815. Both Tables are compiled from Parliamentary Papers, and 
are believed to exhibit the facts as accurately as the state of the 
accounts in the several departments admits. These two Tables are 
included in this Appendix, and are marked I. and II. 

Table I. is founded upon the Table at page 445 of Mr. McCulloch’s 
Treatise, and presents a general view of the total operations of each 
year as regards Money raised, Capital Funded, the Annual Charge of 
the Loans in the form of Dividends and Long Annuity, and the 
operations of the Sinking Fund; and in two special columns, 4 and 
11, statements will be found (in col. 4) of the Average Amount 
of Stock given in each year for the money actually raised in that 
year ; and (in col. 11) of the average rate of Interest paid for the 
money so obtained. These columns are useful, as reducing the 
general results into a form more intelligible and concise perhaps than 
any other. 

The general result of the Table (1.) is, that from. 1793 to 1816 
the Money raised and the Stock created were as follows: : 
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1793-1816. bs eS a | Capitals Funded, “ Annual Charge, 
mils. mils. mils. 
Actually raised ............ 584,87 879,29 30,17 
Operation of Sinking : : 
1 eee een Cane cs a ofevt vee 
Leaving... 396,35 576,38 21,00 





The Table has been divided into groups of years corresponding, 
as far as possible, with the operation of certain important causes 
affecting the War, or the mode of raising the Supplies. The years, 
for example, 1793-1797 was the period of greatest difficulty, and 
the period also when the largest part of the Supplies was raised by 
Loan. The following is the Table— 


LE. 1.—Loans 1792-1816.—Money actually Raised ; Capitals Funded ; Annual Charge ; 
ind Sinking Fuid Operations—distinguishing the whole period into terms of years.— 
Compiled principally from Parl, Paper, No. 145, Session 1822.) 






2 | dese fexe | ce thro ifecrstat 






























































































Annual Charge on Capitals SINKING FUND — 
Capithis Fahaed, Funded. . OPERATIONS. Average 
La Rafe Per Cent Portions | Dividends | Stock of | tnt eeest 
ES Years. of Capital : Divi- of on Stock | all kinds Pad 
: : | es dends ioe Total, | Loans ed gue cet Purchased ats 
on nnuity. over to D 
A ENE Stoc | Sinking Suu ae Sinking “lee 
Fund. Fund. Fund. : 
£ £ £ & oe Bae -8ih 
153 1793 6,25 os ae 19 6 217144 
jel. 1794 15,67 a4 6 60 8 2,506 4 Lo 
309 1795 55,54 ¥,99.;. 14 2,12 10 Sa0Onmo . hana 
316 1796 56,94 2,29 v4 2520 13 Be eae ee 
,62 1797 29,02 89 4 93 20 GALEGO ¢ 6 
88 (93-97) | 163,42 5,86 4.26 6,12: 57 12,1535 4 7 
,00 1798 35,62 1,07 3 1,10 23 7,804 6 -2 8 
00 We, 21337 65 4s) 65 21 Gjoen-5 4. 
00 1800 29,04 Bi Wr aes 87 22 iow4a4 14. 
4] 1801 55,95 1,77 ‘4 le 29 8,0995 2 9 
00 1802 30,35 90 1 91 24 439003 1D -. 
yAl (98-02) 172,83 5,26 4 5,30 115 38,2197 419 5 
29! 793-702 | 336,25 11,12 | 30 | 11,42 172 | 57,3615 2 2 
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00 1806 29,88 89 89 38 12,5149 4 18 10 
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TasLE I.—Continued. : 
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296,82 | 1803-16 | 439,95 | 149] 15,17; 21 | 15,38) 141,29 680 | 226,42 
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520,11 | 1793-1816 | 776,20 | 149 | 26,29; 51 | 26,80| 176,62 852 | 283,78 
64,75 | Irish Loans. | 103,03 | 159 | 3,26] .... 3,92 | 11,87 57 19,08 




















GENERAL 
584,87 -Torar. |'879,29 150 | 29,61] 51 | 30,17|} 188,52 917 | 302,91 





Note.—In both Tables I. and II. it has been considered sufficient for the general purposes in ° 
and in order not to perplex the eye, to omit throughout the four figures at the wnit end of each am« 
Thus, 4,50 represents 4,500,000, and (in col. 6 & 7,) 6 represents 60,000, and 19 represents 190 
Tn col. 9 also, 10 represents 100,000. 





The next Table (11.) is of a more special character than the last. 
It was first inserted by Sir Henry Parnell in his work on Financial 
Reform, and was framed for the purpose of shewing that if all the 
Supplies after 1792 had been raised within the year the nation would 
have been able to carry on the whole of the contest for a cost of 
377 Millions, instead of a cost of 429 Millions, which is the sum 
stated as actually obtained by Loan. The principle employed in the 
Table is to shew, first, in cols. 2, 8 and 4, the Expenditure required 
to pay for the services of each year, plus the annual charge of the 
Debt as it stood on 5th January, 1793; and then inserting in col. 7 
the Actual Net Revenue of each year, to deduce in the two last cols. 
(6 & 7) the excess of Revenue or of Expenditure. 

It is then argued that in all those years in which upon the plan 
assumed, the Expenditure appears to be in excess, the amount of 
that excess was allowed by the system of the Loans to remain in the 
pockets of the public, to be employed by them in pursuit of profit. 
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A computation is then made of the accumulation, vear by year, at the 
rate of 5 per cent., compound interest of all the Excesses of Expen- 
diture and all the Excesses of Revenue, and the difference between 
the two is held to exhibit the result to the nation. For example: 
- 
The Excesses of Expenditure 1792-1816, are given as amounting to 
195,870,000/., and the accumulation of the yearly sums composing 


this total, reckoning 5 PER CENT. compound interest, would stand 
SUA UEZECERANRAEN SN 4028. 0. Aivsc see csSekcipr tia; viens oxissacnadigawenks sucee siRaGea oes 


The Excesses of Revenue are given as 44,520,000/., and on a similar 
basis would stand at 


435,881,000 


OTE ee Hee POOH EERE SEDO HH DERE EET EOEEH HODES H OTOH SEH O SESH OOOH ESS Hee 


} 57,930,000 


Leaving.... 377,851,000 


as a sum for which, it is said, the whole expenses of the War might 
have been defrayed, had all the Supplies been raised within the 
year. And as the sum actually raised by Loans was 429 Millions, the 
balance against the Loan Method is said to be, say, 52 Millions. 

It is admitted that this mode of viewing the case is purely hypo- 
thetical, and it seems also to be admitted that it would have been 
absolutely impossible to have raised year by year all the money re- 
quired by means of current taxes. The hypothesis therefore can only 
be examined as such, and the whole inquiry can be regarded as no 
more than an exercise of ingenuity. 

The whole of the formidable result however of the 52 Millions 
depends entirely upon the rate of interest being assumed to be 5 per 
cent. In point of actual fact that rate is too low. Money left in the 
pockets of the people from 1792 to 1816 was worth to them, and 
therefore to the nation, fully 6 per cent. per annum ; and in support 
of this statement, reference may be made to the evidence given in 
1822, before the Select Committee on the Usury Laws. 

At Six per cent., therefore, and still adhering to the figures given 
in the Table— 


ES 
The Excesses of Expenditure would amount tO .......c:cccceccsseeeeesseeenes 484,800,000 
and, the Wxcessesio€ Revenye £0. creccsviescncqeenssger sere edeosivdennseoelesteesensdsh 38,200,000 


446,600,000 
Money obtained as Loans...............ce0ee 429,000,000 





PCA VAD G crsaorsasssssatates 17,000,000 


as a balance in Favour of the Loan Method. 

And this result is every way as conclusive, in its way and 
degree, as the more formidable result of the 52 millions. How far 
either of the tests can be said to have any practical value I leave 
others to determine. The following is the Table :— 
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Tasie I].—Income anp ExpenpiturE, 1792-1816, showing the results which 
would have taken place if the Funpep Desr had not been increased after 
1792; in other words, if all the Supplies had been raised within the Year. 
(Compiled principally from Returns laid before the Finance Committee, of 
which Sir Henry Parnell was Chairman.) 
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as it stood Colonies, 
5th January, | Home Govern. 
793. ment, &c. 
£ £ 
9,62 7567 
9,62 14,76 
9,62 19,70 
9,62 34,30 
9,62 45,81 
9,61 36,20 
Ware | 158,44 
9,61 33,28 
9,61 38,16 
9,61 39,07 
9,61 40,69 
9,61 29,61 
48,05 180,81 
105,76 359525 
9,538 28,29 
9,58 37,87 
9,55 44,76 
9,54 45,48 
38,25 156,40 
9,52 43,97 
9,10 49,82 
9,10 52.27 
9,10 52,55 
9,10 58,64 
45,92 PAS YAS) 
9,10 60,60 
9,10 77,49 
9,10 76,23 
9,10 60,56 
9,10 31,91 
45,50 306,70 
129,67 720,35 
235,43 | 1,059,60 


———— | —__—_ 


Total 
Expenditure. 





e 
17,29 
24,38 
29,32 
43,92 
55,43 
45,82 

216,16 
42,89 
47,78 
48,68 
50,30 
39,21 





228,86 
445,02 
37,87 
47,45 
54,31 
55,02 








194,65 
53,49 
58,92 
61,38 
61,65 
67,75 


303,19 





69,70 
86,51 
85,32 
69,66 
41,00 


352,19 


850,03 





1,295,05 


NET 
REVENUE, 
exclusive 
of 
Loans. 
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19,26 
19,84 
20,19 
19,83 
21,45 
23,12 
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R.—General Observations on the Contents of some of the Appendices. 


In framing the several Appendices, I have endeavoured to accom- 
pany them with such comments as appeared to be necessary to 
remove any ambiguity as regards the more immediate purpose of 
the figures they contain. It will be convenient, however, to avail 
myself of the final pages of the Paper to introduce some statements 
which could not be inserted with equal propriety elsewhere. 

And referring in the first instance to the monthly Prices of Stocks, 
given in Appendix (M), I would draw attention to the circumstance 
of the great relative depreciation of 4 and 5 per cents. as compared 
with 3’s in 1791, and still more decidedly in 1792. The rise of the 
3 per cents. to 97, in February , 1792, led to an expectation that the 
5’s, and most probably the 4’s, would be reduced. Peculiar cireum- 
stances prevented such a measure being adopted; but what was 
considered the narrow escape of the 4’s and 5’s from reduction in 
the summer of 1792 operated, to the prejudice of High Rate Stocks, 
for sometime after the commencement of the War. When the 3 per 
cents. fell to 60 and 50, it was but natural that the former difference 
between the market prices of 3’s and 5’s should be materially dimin- 
ished. No depression of the 3’s, however, sufficed to remove that 
difference wholly ; and it will be seen that even from October, 1797, 
to September, 1798, during which time the 3 per cents. were under 
50, there was still a relative depreciation of 4’s of not less than 7 per 
cent., and of 5’s of not less than 10-12 per cent. The extent and 
frequency of the actual dealings in the market in the 4’s, and 58’s, 
and in Long Annuities were exceedingly limited compared with the 
dealings in Consols, and it is not at all unusual to find several 
months in succession, during which there is not more than, perhaps, 
a single quotation in each of these descriptions of security. 

In the early part of the War the Long Annuities had, say, 65 
years to run—and that was a term so extended as to affect the secu- 
rity but little in practical value on the mere ground of its terminable 
character. And even when the Income-tax of 10 per cent. was 
imposed in 1799, the Long Annuities had still 61 years unexpired, 
and the Tax, therefore, did not affect them in any degree so oppres- 
sively as the present Income-tax has affected, for the last few years, 
the Long Annuities now in the market. During 1797 and 1798 the 
Long Annuities experienced a greater depression than any other 
kind of public security, and it will be seen that for the half-year, 
October, 1797 to March, 1798, they stood at 13 and 14 years pur- 
chase. There does not appear to be any reason for supposing that 
Mr. Pitt could have employed Long Annuities to any important 
extent as a method of funding for the loans he required. 

With reference to the observations, at page 19 of the text, on the 
real meaning of the theory which prescribes borrowing at Par, it 
is necessary to point out, that so long as the Usury Laws were 
considered to be an essential part of our legislation, the legal limi- 
tation of the rate of interest to 5 per cent. per annum, would have 
been regarded as a bar to the creation of any public Stock bearing a 
higher rate than 5 per cent. Practically, therefore, the only course 
open toa Minister, determined to borrow only at Par, would have 

U2 
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been in Long Annuities, or in some other description of Annuities ; 
and the highest rated Stock to which he could have had recourse 
would have been 5 percents. There is, therefore, the more reason 
in favour of the course adopted in the Paper, namely, a course which 
tries the question between the Low Rate and High Rate methods by 
a comparison of 3 and 5 per cents. 

The figures in Appendix G, relative to the course of the Import 
and Export Trade, before and after the opening of the War, are full 
of curious interest. It will be seen that, during the American War 
(1777-83), there was scarcely any increase in the volume of the 
external trade. During the first five years (1784-88) after the Peace 
of Paris the trade increased about 50 per cent., and a considerable 
part of that increase was with India, and comparing 1784, the first 
year of the Peace, with 1792, the last year of the Peace, there was an 
increase in 1792 of 70 or 80 per cent. As we have only the Official 
values to guide us we can dono more than speak in very general 
terms. After 1793, it will be seen that there was a rapid merease in 
the Transit Trade, that is, in the import and re-export of foreign 
merchandize. The great increase in the export of British manu- 
factures did not begin till 1798, and generally it was not till after 
that year that the external trade of the country really entered upon 
that career of marvellous expansion which occurred during the last 
War. MacPherson makes several statements which indicate the 
enormous amount of the transfers of capital which took place to this 
country after it became apparent that it was the only safe asylum for 
property remaining in Europe. 

It should be mentioned in connexion with the statement at page 
22 of the difficulty of raising large supplies by taxes early in the 
War, that even Mr. Pitt’s estimate of 74 millions as the produce of 
the 10 per cent. Income-tax was found to be very greatly beyond 
the sum actually obtained. It will be seen from Appendix D that 
the whole produce of the tax in 1800, the second year of its assess- 
ment, was under 5 millions. 

The delay in the appearance of this Appendix in the Journal ena- 
bles me now (July 1855,) to say that an actual calculation has afforded 
conclusive proof of the correctness of the statement contained at 
pages 133-4 ante, and in Appendix N. seg., as regards the Compara- 
tive Results of the Ten Largest Loans of 1793-1801. The statement 
made in the passages referred to is in substance, that by assuming, 
for the sake of simplicity and readiness of calculation, a commuted 
date of 1st January, 1826, I have wnderstated the arithmetical results 
in favour of my view. An actual calculation has now been made 
according to the actual facts in all their detail, and the conclusions 
presented by this calculation prove, beyond all question, that the 
| statements at pages 133-4, and in Appendix N, are very considerably 

within the truth. ; 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The British Association and Statistical Science. 


{Extracts from the Earl of Harrowby’s Inaugural Address to the British Association 
_ for the Advancement of Science, delivered at the Meeting in Liverpool on the 
20th of September, 1854. ] 


I wit now, with your permission, proceed to the consideration of 
some other departments of our work, such as Geography, Ethno- 
graphy, and Statistics, which are more connected with my own 
pursuits, which, affected as they are by the character of man, the 
uncertainties of his will, and the accidents of his physical and moral 
nature, and thus being less the subjects of direct and pure experi- 
ment, seem at first sight to be hardly reducible to those fixed laws 
which it is the object of science to investigate and ascertain. For 
these reasons, indeed, among others, these branches of study formed 
at first no part of the scheme of the British Association, and there 
was some doubt about their subsequent admission. 

Nevertheless, I rejoice that they were so admitted. The appre- 
hension that they must introduce the spirit of party into our pro- 
ceedings has been most honourably disappointed ; and as one, who, 
in the capacity of a member of the legislature, have to act from time 
to time on the subject of some of their inquiries, I cannot but express 
my gratitude for the assistance which they have afforded, both by 
informing and forming the public mind on many important ques- 
tions ; and, above all, for the lesson they have taught on the import- 
ance of testing every theory by a patient collection and impartial 
discussion of the facts; in a word, for having imported the spirit of 
science into what, in the largest sense of the word, may be called 
politics, instead of importing the spirit of politics, in its narrower 
sense, into science. 

What is more important than to rescue questions of this nature, 
such as Finance and Political Economy, for instance, in some degree 
at least, from the domain of party contention? And how can we 
better contribute to that desirable result, than by discussing the 
carefully collected facts in a scientific spirit on an arena within 
which no party passion is excited, no party allegiance is acknow- 
ledged, no party victory has to be lost or won, and when men are at 
liberty to convince and be convinced without risking a charge of 
treachery or a change of ministry as the consequence? But, in fact, 
these studies could not fairly have been excluded from our peripatetic 
university of science. ' 

Who shall separate Political altogether from the influences of 
Physical Geography, or Ethnology from Physiology, or the destinies 
of man upon this globe from the study of his physical nature? By 
its employment of the doctrine of probabilities, one branch of statis- 
tics is brought into immediate contact with the higher mathematics, 
and the actuary is thus enabled to extract certainty in the gross out 
of uncertainty in the detail, and to provide man with the means of 
securing himself against some of the worst contingencies to which his 
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life and property are exposed. In fact, statistics themselves are the 
introduction of the principle of induction into the investigation of 
the affairs of human life:—an operation which requires the exercise 
of at least the same philosophical qualities as other sciences. It is 
not enough in any case merely to collect facts and reduce them into 
a tabular form. They must be analyzed as well as compared; the 
accompanying circumstances must be studied (which is more difficult 
in moral than in material investigations), that we may be sure that 
we are (that is to say, in reality calling the same things by the same 
names) treating of the same facts under the same circumstances ; 
and all disturbing influences must be carefully eliminated before any 
such pure experiment can be got at as can fairly be considered to 
have established a satisfactory conclusion. In some cases this is 
easier than in others. In regard to the probabilities of life or health, 
for instance, there are, at least, no passions or prejudices, no private 
interests at work, to interfere with the faithful accumulation of the 
facts, and if they be numerous enough, it might be supposed that 
their number would be a sufficient protection against the effect of 
any partial disturbances. But even here, caution, and special, as 
well as extensive knowledge, are required. There are disturbing 
influences even here,—habits of life, nature of employment, immigra- 
tion or emigration, ignorance or mis-statement of age, local epidemics, 
&e., which leave sources of error in even the most extended investi- 
gations. Still results are attained, errors are more and more care- 
fully watched against, and allowed for, or excluded, and more and 
more of certainty is gradually introduced. And here I should not 
omit to notice the valuable services of the Institute of Actuaries not 
long ago established, and who are represented in our Statistical 
Section. They discuss all questions to which the science of proba- 
bility can be applied; and that circle is constantly extending :— 
assurance in all its branches, annuities, reversionary interests, the 
laws of population, mortality, and sickness; they publish Trans- 
actions ; and what is of the greatest importance in this, as indeed in 
any branch of mductive science, they hold an extensive correspon- 
dence with foreign countries. In fact, they are doing for the 
contingencies of human life, and for materials apparently as uncer- 
tain, something like what Meteorology is doing for the winds and 
waves. 

What shall I say to the statistics of crime, of education, of 
pauperism, of charity, at once and reciprocally the effect and the 
cause of that increasing attention to the condition of the people, 
which so favourably distinguishes the present age? Who can look 
at the mere surface of society, transparently betraying the abysses 
which yawn beneath, and not desire to know something of their 
secrets, to throw in the moral drag, and to bring to the light of day 
some of the phenomena, the monstrous forms of misery and vice 
which it holds within its dark recesses P—and who can look at these 
things, no longer matter of conjecture, but ascertained, classed, and 
tabled, without having the desire awakened or strengthened to do 
something towards remedying the evils thus revealed, and without 
feeling himself guided and assisted towards a remedy? Yet here, 
more than in other cases, should a man suspect himself; here should 
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he guard himself against hasty conclusions, drawn from the first 
appearance of the results; for here are disturbing influences most 
busily at work, not only from without, but from within,—not only in 
the nature of the facts themselves, but in the feelings, passions, 
prejudices, habits, and moral constitution of the observer. 

Still the tabling of the facts is of infinite importance. If they 
disturb, as they are sure to do, some feeling, some prejudice, some 
theory, some conviction, it will be felt, that any how the facts have 
to be accounted for; further investigation will follow; and if it 
appear that no correction is required, the truth will be established, 
and the hostile theory will, sooner or later, give way and disappear. 
In these things it is, of course, more than usually important that the 
facts to be selected for collection should be such as are, in their own 
mature and under the circumstances, likely to be ascertained -cor- 
rectly, and that the business of collection should be in the hands of 
those who’have no bias to do it otherwise than fairly, no interest in 
the result ; and this was, I believe, kept studiously in view by those 
who had the management of our great statistical work, the recent 
Census of our own country, which we are still studying; but, 
whether they were successful or not, in this respect, has already 
become matter of discussion. 

The work itself is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest monuments 
that has ever been presented to a nation, as a record of its own 
constituent elements and conditions; compiled and commented on 
with singular industry, judgment, acuteness, and impartiality,—the 
Domesday-book of the people of England, as the great volume of the 
Conqueror was of its surface. 

Nor can I, while speaking of statistics, avoid referring to the 
Statistical Congress which took place at Brussels, about this time 
last year; which had mainly for its object to produce uniformity 
among different nations in the selection of the facts which they 
should record, and in the manner of recording them; without which, 
indeed, no satisfactory comparisons can be established, no results 
can safely be deduced. To bring about such an uniformity absolutely 
is, I am afraid, hopeless; inasmuch as the grounds of difference are, 
in many cases, so deeply imbedded in the laws, the institutions, and 
the habits of the different countries, that no hammer of the statist is 
likely to remove them. 

To understand, however, the points of difference, even if they are 
not removed, is, in itself, one great step towards the object. It at 
least prevents false conclusions, if it does not fully provide the means 
of establishing the true ones. It gets rid of sources of error, even if 
it fail of giving the full means of ascertaining truth. Take, for 
instance, the case of criminal statistics. We wish to ascertain 
the comparative prevalence of different crimes, either at different 
times or in different countries. For this purpose must we not 
know under what heads the jurists and statists of the times or 
countries to be compared array the various offences which are 
recorded; with what amounts of penalty they were visited; and 
with what rigour, from time to time, the penalties were enforced P 

That which is called manslaughter in one country, and assassina- 
tion in another, is called murder in a third. That which, in one 
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country is punished with death, in another is visited by imprison- 
ment. The bankruptcy which in one country is a crime, in another 
is a civil offence. The juvenile offences which in one country are 
punished by imprisonment, and swell the criminal calendar, in 
another are treated, as they should in many cases be, only as a 
subject of compassion and correction,—take no place in the criminal 
calendar at all. 

Indeed, it is one of the difficulties which beset a large proportion 
of these investigations, whether into morals, health, education, or 
legislation, and which must always distinguish them from those 
which deal either with matter or defined abstractions, that, in using 
the same terms, we are often uncertain whether we mean the same 
thing ; whether, in fact, when we are using the same denominations 
the same weights and measures are really employed. Such con- 
ferences, however, as those of Brussels tend much to limit the extent 
of error. 

Among the objects which may best occupy the: attention of the 
Statistical Section, at the present moment, will be the discussion of 
a decimal coinage, and the statistics of agricultural produce. It is 
important in regard to both, that by previous sifting and discussion 
not only the best conclusion should be arrived at, but the subject 
should be so familiarized to general apprehension as to secure the 
widest co-operation. In regard to a change in the coinage, the 
interests and feelings of the lower classes must be especially con- 
sulted ; and, with this view, without expressing any ultimate opinion, 
I would recommend to those who are considering the question, 
the perusal of a pamphlet, full of important matter, by the late 
Mr. Laurie, the work of the last hours of a man of eminent know- 
ledge and virtue, which he had hoped to be able to communicate 
in person, as a paper, to the present Meeting. With regard to the 
statistics of agriculture, the main object is to procure such a know- 
ledge of the facts as shall guide the operations of the consumer and 
the merchant. I would suggest that they should be taken and 
published at two periods of the year, once in the spring, recording 
the extent of soil devoted to each kind of grain,—a fact easily ascer- 
tained; the second time as soon as the harvest is concluded,— 
announcing the amount of the crop, as ascertained on several speci- 
men fields under different circumstances of soil and climate, and 
applying it in due proportion as a multiple to the acreage already 
published. A really accurate census of the harvest is, I believe, 
impracticable, at least within the period which would alone make it 
valuable for present use; and the approximation which I have sug- 
gested would, I conceive, be adequate to the purpose. 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS o—r ENGLAND, 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended December, 1854, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended March, 1855, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,196 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Winter quarter that ended on March 3lst, 1855; 
and the marriages in 12,110 churches or chapels, about 3,594 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 627 superintendent registrars’ 
offices, in the quarter that ended on December 31st, 1854. 

The general result of the returns is of a mixed character; for from the exces- 
sively cold weather the mortality of the quarter is the highest on record since the 
commencement of the registration, while the births and marriages are above the 
average numbers of the seasons. 

MARRIAGES.—47,666 marriages were celebrated, or 95,332 persons were married, 
in the last quarter of the year 1854. Although the number is less than the number 
for the corresponding quarter of 1853, it exceeds the average. The marriages in the 
year 1854 were at the rate of 856 in every 100,000 of the population, and at the rate 
of 1°013 in the quarter which includes Christmas, and is the season in which there is 
the greatest predilection for marriage in England. 

The marriages have fallen off in London, in the parts of Kent round Maidstone, 
in Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the seaports, which have been affected by the absence 
of seamen in the war; in Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cornwall, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
land. The marriages in Manchester and Ashton declined, but in the aggregate the 
marriages in Lancashire were not below the average. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1848-55 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 


YEARS...... 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1858 | 1854 | 1855 


















































Marriages ...... 123818)13224.9)143743]14.5664/ 135845] 138230]141883]1527441154.206} 158782, 164.021/159349 
IBECHS) apes 30. 527325|540763|5435 21 1572625/539965| 56305915781 59/593422/615865|624012/612377 634.506 
Deaths ie... 3464451356933 1349366|390315/423304/399833]44.0839|368995/395396 a eee 438239 
MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended a ; 7 
the last day of 
Are Phos couse 25285| 26387) 29551) 31417, 27480} 28398] 25429) 30567] 327241 32977) 35014] 33144 
DING. Ose ct eaan. 31113} 34268) 35300} 37111 35197) 34721) 35844) 39204] 38635) 40092} 40335] 40389 
September ...... 28847| 31675| 35003) 35070) 32439] 32995!| 33874) 37636] 37316} 838400] 39786] 38150 
December ...... 38573| 39919] 43889] 42066 40729} 42116] 43786) 45337] 45531] 47313] 48886) 47666 
BIRTHS. 
| 
MIAN CH Jovacsese ax 136837} 143578) 143080) 145108 146453) 139736) J53772/14 .091'157286)161803|161634)160892|1661¢6 
WINES J. crauvecses 131279} 186941) 136853)149450 159072| 149760) 153693) 155865 | 159073/159031/158718)172420) _ ... 
September ...... 128161) 130078) 132369)138718) 127173) 140359) 135223 146911)150594 151222)147581)154735) ... 
December ...... 131048 130166 








131219}189349 127267) 183204)1385471 cae eae 151956144444) 146459 


DEATHS. 
HATCH sdcccccscees 94926)101024) 104.664} 89484] 119672)120032}105870| 98480}105359| 106358] 11827311119701134605 
MAINE 325% ssseuee 87234) 85337) 89149) 902301106718) 997271102153) 92871) 99458)100625) 107861} 102666 A 
September ...... 76792) 79708) 748721101664! 93435] 876381185227) 85849) 91499)100385} 9233211189389 
December ...... 87493] 90864) 80681}108937|103479| 92436) 97589) 91845) 99080) 99770/1083411109664 


* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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Brrrus.—166,186 children who were born alive had their names inscribed on 
the registers in the three months of January, February, and March. This number 
exceeds by twenty thousand the number that appears in the return for the preceding 
quarter, and by five thousand the numbers in the return for the corresponding 
first quarter of 1854. The rate of births was 3°60 per cent. The increase of births 
is chiefly in London, in the West Midland Counties, in the Northern Counties, and 
in Wales. 

IncREASE oF PopuLaTion.—As the number of births was 166,186, and of the 
deaths 134,605, the excess indicates that the natural increase of the population was 
31,581 in the first three months of the present year. In the same period 36,677, or, 
exclusive of 2,217 foreigners, 34,460 emigrants, left the ports of the United Kingdom 
at which the Government has Emigration officers. About 15,506 of the emigrants 
were of English origin ; so that the natural ghcrease by births would be diminished 
to this extent, if there were no compensating immigration of the Irish and Scottish 
population into England. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom to the United States has fallen from 
51,929 in the winter of 1851 to 36,067 in the winter quarters of 1854, and 18,427 
in the corresponding quarter of the present year. The emigrants to the Australian 
colonies were, in the quarters that ended on March 31st, 1,003 in 1847, 2,942 in 
1851, and 17,444 in 1855. The remarkable diminution in the number of emigrants 
from Ireland to the United States deserves attention.* 


‘England*;--Annual Rate per cent. of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 
Years 1845-55, and the Quarters of those Years. 





Estimated Population 
of England in thou- 
sands in the middle 
ofeach Veary. fo ..0% 


eS | | | | | | | | | 


16721 | 16925 | 17132 | 17340 | 17552 | 17766 | 17983 | 18206 | 18403 18616 



























































YEARS &...:.0...: 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 | 1854 Cae ek 1855 
Marriages AUR. SAR Senet -860| °861| °7931 -7971 °808) -860] °858| +872] -891)| -856 846 eo 
{BinGhiSssshoeecsateeweceo ts. 3°251 | 8 383 13-152 13 °247 | 3-294 13-340) 3 425 | 3-428 | 3 :°328 13-408) 3°326 B 
DEAT S ccsatscccsssonsesseeac 2°089 | 2 “306 | 2:°471 | 2-306 12°512 | 2:077 | 2°199 | 2-236 | 2°292 19-354! 2-284, wee 

MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended the last 
day of 
Mar Clic tases necneaacan ce He Oe wOO ON em OOdal utGOkammcy Vem 42 lun oO N mas ionlmaeo Gln cele ace 
RULING ete asco sh aes oes “849 °882| °826] °805] °8221 °888) °864] °885] °880| °872} -°857 O80 
SeplemU ere cs say nessenesee “830 ) "822 i> °751.| °755} 3766) -8401 <S822)) -836 <856) 2819F~ <S09 : 
December veiccccceecveeees 1-088} °983] 940} ‘961; °986)}1°010}1°000}1°027 | 1-050 |1-013} 1-001 
| 
BIRTus. 
| 
Mane igen seirices cnawecess 3°491 | 3-498 13°488 | 8-252] 3-575 | 3-321 13-567 | 3-582 | 3-576 13 523] 3:487 | 3-602 
OUINE: Beko sac oceonee aus: 3°29] |3°551 13 °265 | 3°474! 3-523 | 3-538013-557 | 3 °509 | 3-464 3 +729 3 °489 a 
SKE] OUCH? > Ganbocsosacbeon 3140) 3°25] (2°945 | 38°211 | 8-056] 3-281 | 3-317] 3-291 | 3-177 13-294) 3-196 
DECEMDERieiecesckesessess- 8°108 | 8:°256 | 2°938 o0881 5 Bee 3°253 | 3°270 | 3°298/ 3-101 (3-111) 3-142 
DEATHS 
Mlaticlitennaccecasaeotesdoet Q°554. oe 2°794 | 2 °462 | 2-26} | 2°388 | 2-354] 2°617 9-459! 2°489 | 2°918 
SUM Eos ace aaeaaeeoes 2144. | 2:14.41 2-506 | 2°313 | 2-841 | 2-107 | 2-224 | 2-291 | 2-354.12 216) 2-257 
September tases seesess 1:776 | 2°382 |2°163 | 2°005 | 3-057 | 1-937 |2°015 | 2-185 | 1°988 |2-425! 2-191 5 
Decemberis. c.rcwascvess: 1-908 | 2:545 | 2°389}2°108 | 2-199 | 2°045 | 2-176 | 2:165 | 2°219 12-3380) 2-208 ‘ 











* The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
population of England there were 797 marriages, 3,247 births, and 2,306 deaths registered. The annual rates of 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, ‘805, °755, and -961 per cent.; the rates of death 2°794, 2°313 
2005, and 2108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (000). The three 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 
faye ; oe of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been madexin the 
calculation. 





: TESTE TO EE EO SK So TE TEST 
* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners. 
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Tut Prices oF Provisions, AND THE WEATHER.—The cost of food and the 
state of trade influence the number of the births, deaths,.and marriages, and, as well 
as the weather, produce great changes in the condition of the population. The price 
of wheat has been more than 50 per cent. higher than it was in the quarter of 1853 that 
ended on March 31st, but 9s. 7d. per quarter lower than it was in the beyinning of 


1854. Beef is 25 per cent. dearer than it was in 1853, and 7 per cent. dearer than it 
was in 1854. Mutton has been cheaper than it was in 1853, and so have been pota- 
toes. The meteorology, and all the peculiar characteristics of the severe weather, are 


described by Mr. Glaisher, p. 295. 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the rite 
Quantity of Wheat sold and ‘imported Weekly, in each of the nine Quarters ended 
March 31st, 1855. Ee 





Wheat sold in} Wheat and 
the 290 Cities} Wheat Flour 
entered for 


Average Prices ; 
S Average Prices of 









































Average| Aver: and Towns in of Meat per lb. at poe 
Peibe. NOES England Home Con- Leadenhall y Potatoes 
‘ of Price of and Wales sumption at and Newgate Markets ( ork Regents) 
Quarters Céouscls Wheat per making Chief Ports of (by the Carease). per Ton at 
ended (for a Returns. | Great Britain. ee P 
Money.)} and Wales. Southwark. 
Average es Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
1853 £ 
Mar. 31.| 993 | 45s.. 7d. 95,115 63,530 | 33d.—5id. | 43d.— 64d. |110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 52d. |Mean 127s, 6d. 
June 30. | 1004 | 44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 4d.—d#d. | 5d.—64d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 53d. |Mean 127s. 6d. 
Septss0s oF “rats. 10a: 86,087 | 120,020 44d.—6d. | 5d..—7}d. | 110s.—125s. 
Mean 53d. | Mean 63d. |Mean117s. 6d. 
Dec. 3k: 93§ | 69s. 10d. 79,002 91,627 4d.—6d. | 44d.—7d. | 135s.—165s. 
Mean 5d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 150s. 
1854 
Mar#31.-|; 91 | 79s. . 6d. 60,022 | 103,519 |43d.—6id.| 4$d.—7d. | 120s.—160s. 
Mean 54d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 140s. 
June 30.| 88% | 78s. 4d.| 55,842 | 103,331 | 43d.—63d. |43d.—63d. | 1375.—172s. 
Mean 52d. | Mean 5$d. | Mean 155s. 
Sept.30.| 93% | 63s.10d. 56,389 48,135 |4%d.—63d.| 5d.—7d. 758.—85s. 
Mean 5$d.| Mean 6d. Mean 80s. 
Dec. 31. 938 | 68s. Od. | 128,783 19,513 |44d.—63d.| 5d.—7d. | 958.—105s. 
Mean 58d. | Mean 6d. | Mean 100s. 
1855 
Mar. 31.) 912 | 69s. 11d. 88,000 33,821 |4%d.—63d.|43d.—63d.| 195s.—120s. 
Mean 53d.| Mean 52d, |Mean 112s 6d. 
Col. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 


ended March 31st, 1853, 1,236,493; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for 
the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1853, 1,119,128; for the 14 weeks ended December 31st, 
1853, 1,106,027; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1854, 780,282; for the 13 weeks ended 
June 30th, 1854, 725,946; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1854, 733,059; for the 
13 weeks ended December 31st, 1854, 1,674,173; and for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 
1855, 1,143,999. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respec- 


tively, 825,886; 1,074,095; 1,560,255; 1,191,149; 1,345,743; 1,343,305; 625, 7555 eS 669; 
and 439,676. 

Columns 2,3, and 4 are compiled from the official returns Fatima Borin’ sabres 
columns I, 5, 6, and ae are derived from the London market returns pub on 


‘In the:-Economist< 
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SraTe oF THE PusLic Heatta.—The health of the population generally has 
been bad; and the mortality has greatly exceeded the average. 134,605 deaths have 
been registered, which is 20,000 in excess of the corrected average of the winter 
quarters. This addition to the ordinary mortality of winter, which is in England the 
most fatal season, is referable to the low temperature, with the consequent hard 
times, against which it is difficult for the poorer classes to make an adequate provision; 
and in other countries, where there is no such system of relief as is administered 
under the English poor law, the suffering and the mortality are much greater in 
severe seasons than they are in England. 

Persons of advanced ages among all classes have been cut off in great numbers, 
and have thus fallen before they had passed through the evening of life. Young 
children have also died in considerable numbers. Bronchitis and the congestive 
diseases of the lungs have been the immediate causes of death. The frost, which 
braces the nerves of the hardy and strong, chills the veins of the aged and weakly. 
The temperature of the night falls, as Mr. Glaisher shows, 11° on an average below 
the temperature of the day; and it is in the night undoubtedly that the respiratory 
organs are most frequently injured, when the water freezes in the bedrooms of houses 
that are not warmed by fires, or by warm air diffused by Dr. Arnott’s and other 
admirable inventions. 

The mortality in the country districts was at the annual rate of 26 deaths in 1,000 
living; in the town districts at the rate of 32 in 1,000 living ; out of equal popula- 
tions, there were six funerals in the towns to every five funerals in the country dis- 
tricts; and the town population is increasing by immigration much faster than the 
country population; so that, unless measures for the improvement of the health of 
the artisans, the tradesmen, and the professional and wealthy classes in towns, are 
immediately adopted, the lives of many, and the vigor and energies of large masses of 
the English population, will be lost, or for ever impaired. 


Deaths in the Winter Quarters. 








ie Z Total 
1853 | 1854 jjoin 54} 1855 


1845 | 1846] 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850} 1851 | 1852 











In 117 Dis- 
tricts, com- " A : 
prising the 49996/43850] 56105! 57710} 51017/46066 
chief towns... 
In 511 Dis- 
tricts, com- 


ppsinecuetly 51668}45634| 63567) 62322] 5485352364} 53026] 53950) 61181) 55670) 557235) 69709 


52333] 52408} 57092] 56300) 522877] 64896 


and country 
parishes ...... 


—_—-— 





—_—_. |————_ 





Total... 5. 10466489454 119672/120032)105870 








,98430}105359 We oa 111970}1080112)134605 











Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Winter Quarters, 1845-55, 


Annual Annual 
Deaths Rate of Rate of 
1 melo Mortality | Mortality 


Population Enumerated. 


Winter of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, Winter Winter 
1841. 1851. 1845-54. | Quarters, | Quarter 


“1845-54. 1855. 





In117 Districts, com- 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,886,473 | 522,877| 2°724 3°199 


towns — SHR eSs j 

In 511 Districts, com- 
prising chiefly small ~ § : : 
towns and country 9,301,190 10,041,136 55/,239| 2°246 2°632 
parishes ....3 205s) | 











All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 /1,080,112} 2:489 | 2-918 
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The 134,605 deaths do not include deaths that have occurred at sea during the 
quarter, and have been entered upon the marine register, neither do they include the 
deaths among our soldiers abroad, as no provision has yet been made for placing the 
names of the men who die in the service of their country abroad, on the national 
registers. 

The excess of mortality in the quarter is diffused over the whole kinydom ; nor is 
it evident that the northern have suffered more than the southern counties. The 
deaths in London exceeded by 3,222, or one-fifth part, the deaths in the winter 
quarter of 1854; the deaths in the rest of England were 19,413, or nearly in the 
same degree in excess of that season. In the South-Eastern Counties the deaths 
were 11,253 in the place of 8,446. The Epsom district suffered from scarlatina ; 
Guildford from small-pox and measles; Farnham from fever, measles, hooping- 
cough, and diarrhoea. The deaths, for the first time, exceed the births in Farnham. 
In the Bexley sub-district, in Kent, there were as many as forty cases of small-pox 
at one time: only those unvaccinated died. Scarlatina prevailed in Folkstone, 
Elham, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Kintbury, Faringdon, and Fyfield. In the 
barracks at Winchester, occupied by about 2,000 men, chiefly recruits and invalid 
depots, 40 men have died, chiefly of acute pulmonary complaints. 46 deaths 
occurred in the new military hospital, Portsea. Smallpox, imported, it is believed, 
by the Essex Rifles, was the cause of 6 deaths in Windsor, where also 2 children 
died in February of choleraic diarrhoea in a cleanly country cottage. 

The South Midland Counties suffered from scarlatina and fever in several dis- 
tricts. In Oxford 25 deaths occurred from small-pox, and the deaths exceeded the 
births in number. In Cambridge the mortality was high. In Leighton Buzzard the 
deaths were nearly double the average. 

In some districts of the Eastern Counties measles, small-pox, and hooping-cough 
prevailed. The mortality was high in Norwich and several other places, but the 
mortality was not more than a sixth part higher than it was in 1853. The mortality 
in the South-Western Division, where the climate is milder, rose to the same extent. 
In Salisbury the deaths in the winter quarters of 1853 and 1855 were 77 and 78 ; 
and the same result is noticeable in districts all over the country, which must have 
been exposed to nearly the same degree of cold as the districts in which the cold 
winter proved most fatal. Cold, under the shelter of houses in civilized states, only 
destroys people indirectly, by inducing diseases; is chiefly fatal to the aged or 
feeble; and it arrests some classes of diseases; so that, under certain circumstances, 
the mortality of a district may be lower in a cold than it is in a mild winter. 

Influenza was epidemic in Saint Agnes, Truro; typhus in Lerrin, Liskeard ; 
Plymouth and the surrounding districts are still in an unsatisfactory sanitory state. 
In Bath, Clifton, and Cheltenham, the mortality was above the average. 

The West Midland Counties suffered somewhat less than the counties of the 
previous division. The mortality was high in Hereford, where measles was epidemic, 
and somewhat above the average in Gloucester, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Worcester, and 
Warwick. 2,/01 deaths were registered in Birmingham and Aston; 103 less than 
the deaths in the winter quarter of 1854, but 359 more than the deaths in the winter 
quarter of 1853. 

In the North Midland Counties the mortality was raised to nearly the same 
extent (one-seventh) as in the other Midland Counties; the districts of Leicester, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby, exhibited little or no increase. Scarlatina, 
measles, and hooping cough prevailed extensively in Lincolnshire. 

Cheshire exhibited no increase ; Lancashire only a slight increase in the mortality. 
3,678 deaths were registered in Liverpool and West Derby ; 3,262 in Manchester and 
Salford; the latter number being considerably above the average. 

Yorkshire suffered less than other divisions. In Leeds and Hunslet, where 1,818 
deaths were registered, the mortality was below the average of the place; and in 
Sheffield and York the mortality was about the average. 

Measles and scarlatina prevailed to some extent in the Northern Counties ; but 
the mortality was not raised one-thirteenth part above the average. In Monmouth- 
shire and Wales the same diseases were epidemic, and the mortality was raised about 
one-sixth above the mortality of the winter of 1853. The registrar of Wrexham 
says, ‘‘ The severity of the winter, and the high price of provisions of all kinds, have 
had a considerable effect on the health of young and old people,’’ 
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On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ended 
March 31st, 1855. By James Guaisuer, Esq., F.R.S., See. of the British 
Meteorological Society. 


From January Ist to January 9th the weather was very warm, and the mean daily 
excess of temperature was 11° nearly. On January 9th the temperature was as high 
as 50°, and on January 10th it decreased to 26°; January 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 
were days of average temperature; on the 14th a very cold period set in, and con- 
tinued with great severity until February 24th; on some days, about the middle of 
February, the defect of temperature was as large as 15°, 16°, 17°, and 18°, on several 
consecutive days; and the mean daily defect for the 42 days ended February 24th 
was 9°°5; this long period was followed by a few days differing but little from their 
average temperatures; but on March 6th the cold again set in, and continued, with 
the exception of the days from the 16th to the 20th, to the end of the month. The 
average daily defect amounting to 6°. 

In January the temperature was as low as 13° and 14° at different places on different 
days. In, February it was as low as 3° to 10° at many places in several instances. 
The lowest temperature experienced about London was 7°, but the extreme lowest 
temperature was noticed at Berkhampstead, on February 18th, and was 0°°8; on the 
same night it was 2°°5 at Belvoir Castle; and it was low everywhere. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ended February, con- 
stituting the three winter months, was 35°-2, being 2°°5 below the average of 84 years. 























































































































Temperature of Plastic Seen 
Rorce Vapour 
D Air Of Gubic Foot 
p . ew -— ; 
ait Eveperosos Point. Daily Range. Ve of Air. 
1855. is | Nees Aa 
Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of Diff. Diff, 
from | from from from from the from from 
Aver- | Aver | Aver: |, Aver Aver- | Thames. Aver- Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean i Fe: Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
84: 14 | 14 14 14 14 14 
Years.| Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
ae: e en te © © 3 9) 2 2 In In. | Gr. | Gr. 
MAD: (5.005. 34-9 | —1:0| —3-5 | 83-8 | —3°5] 31-7 | —3°5| 7:8 |—0°5| 40°8 "200 |—"025] 2°4 |—0°2 
Reb. ...... 99-4 | —8:9| —9-5 | 28-8 | —8°5| 26°7 | —8 0} 11°5 | +0°8) 35-0 "165 |—"058] 2:0 |—0°6 
Blan: “cose. 37°9 | —3:0} —4:1 | 86:2 | —4:°9]| 33°6 | —2°2) 14°3 | —0°2 bei "212 |—-018}] 2°5 |—0°2 
en.....| 34°71 | —4:°3 5-7 32-9 | —5-6| 80°7 | —4°6] 11-2 0-0 ek *192 |—"084} 2°3 1|—0°3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. hee Number of Nights 
1855. zontal ree Low- | High- 
. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-| of the | At or | tween ing | ing 
— age of Mean. age of Mean, age of AMAR, age of}; Air. |below| 380° ney at at 
14 14, 40 30°. | and * |Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
i: ts ae tr Gr. Gr. Tn. an, Miles. 2) ° 
MAM. sse0ss 91 + 2 |29-998/+:271] 558} +9] 1:°0|-—0°8 7 21 6 4 1080 1) 43°29 
1G Dedaeeee 91 + 4 |29°593|—"177| 557 | + 8{ 1:°4|-—0°3 75 21 ff 0 | 10:0 | 35:0 
DAY: 0305: 86 | — 4 |29°535|—-277| 546); —1] 1:5 /—O-1} 102 22 9 One |s15s38" 35:0 
rey s a Sum | Sum Sum | Sum | Sum 
Mean...... 89 1 — 3} 29-709|—-061) 554) + 5| 1°3)—0°4 83 64 22 4 | 10:0 | 43:2 





Note.—-In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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REVENUE. : 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom iz 
the Years and Quarters ended 30th June, 1854 and 1855; showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued Srom page 195.) 


nr eerie ee 


Years ended 30th June. 





Sources of Revenue. 














1854. 1855. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ eS Er 
Castomsc-i et. 20,284,369 | 21,242,795 | 958,426 fe 
BERGESO «0h soscsu tet Ns.tediesseoer 15,206,380 | 16,976,397 | 1,770,017 
oC ee a ee 6,916,320 7,187,892 24 1,072 
COMME ane eee ee aan 3,160,665 2,9375239 223,426 
Rroperty Pax eo 6,376,500 11,456,171 | 5,085,671 
MGS OOMCE, 5 8 ecias sea crecieRee 1,247,000 1,239,424 7,976 
Crown: LARS. .icecccceisdescssce: 325,000 270,572 54,428 
Miscellaneous < iisc.<.0..ccccces. 960,572 901,904 58,668 
1S Ce ee eee 54,470,806 | 62,212,394 | 8,085,686 344,098 








Net Increase £7,741,588 


.000—ewaoewewe®eo=*=s=Sssess eee 
Quarters ended 30th June. 





Sources of Revenue. 


SS ese se ee eens come | = 


Customs 


POCO FOF O PROG oeD HO Oo DEDEDE OS 


Excise 


TOOT eer reer eeeereesereseeeesens 


REO PORES. TAX. .asceseacenscsodedeenss 


| <2) a6 116s a 


Poorer ese erseesoeeees 





a. 
on 


VOR SVE. 





1854. 


ee 
5,221,445 


3,978,299 
1,773,358 
1,515,304 
1,976,355 
384,000 
65,000 
160,326 


15,074,087 


PART III. 


1855. 


£ 
5,465,466 
4,613,568 
1,828,300 
1,316,400 
2,177,889 
289,267 
63,000 


325,772 


16,079,662 














Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ 
244,021 — 
635,269 
54,942 
198,904 
201,534 
94,733 
2,000 
165,446 
1,301,212 | 293,637 
oe Gee 


Net Increase £1,005,575 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1855; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
Average—( Continued from p. 197.) 


[Communicated by H. F. Japis, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns. ] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. 


1855. 





































































































Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

Soci Si he s. d. a. od. s. a $d. 
April Re Sos ae 68C 15 30 8 24 11 42 2 40 8 37 9 
= Be alicet aca niieinath Bein 25 10 39 11 Meno 39 2 

- Cae ewe Mie dee 31 5 25 10 38 11 41 5 36 10 

~ 98 Scie 68 2 31 6 25 9 40 10 41 6 39 2 
Average for April......-.| 68 5 31 2 25 7 40 5 41 2 38 23 
May Boot, ee 69.5 | 3 8 26 0 38 0 Ter 38 7 
: Ce Reh ama Fale 31 10 26 11 40 9 48 2 40 2 

4 ON Oe ee ee 32. 5 a7 1c 44 8 44 5 42 4 

; D6 5. aera 76 10 32 11 28 1 44 5 45 29 5s eS 
Average for May .22¢.<,.) -78 21 32 1 27 2 41 10 43 7 40 4 
June > SSE | Re 33 2 98 2 44 7 46 4 42 3 
“ Boe een My ek 33 11 28 10 47 4 46 1 42 1 

< fe Nee SE rea 34 0 28 7 45 10 46 6 43 6 
ms Bea rete et Re 24,3 29 8 45 9 47 1 at 

4 30 amigedcd. | 7ONks 34 8 28 8 45 6 46 6 43 8 
Average for June........| 76 113 | 33 11 28 8 45 9 | 46 6 42 11 

a tin ai Ris ie eee me as 

Average for the Quarter ..| 73 42 32 «6 27° 3 42 11 43 11} 40 8 





STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Months of April, May, and 
and June, 1855.—(Continued from p. 197.) 








Pris oatthe Highest Price during | Lowest Price during 












































Amt. | amt the Months of the Months of 
Stocks and Shares. of Paid Sa a | sameness Tren 

Share. 2April.| 2 May. 1 June. April. | May, | June. | April. | May. | June. 
instil... kin. Nedsnedecdiecs .» | oe | 928 | 88% Q12x.d] 923 | 922 | 92 | 882 | sea | 90% 
Exchequer Bills ............ as pee | VCH p. as 6d. ee 6d.;10 Pm.|5s.Pm.| 23s. |4s.Pm.j19s.Pm.| 18s. 

eee m. m. 
RAILWAYS. 

| Ca: See epee ecto Stock | 100 98 972 | 102 99% | 102% | 104 974 978 | 1004 
Aled ONIAN <2... .8s0ss00ng00 sf 100 62 59 f «65 62 65 65 , 582 584 624 
Eastern Counties ......... . 20 113 114 124 113 123 123 lls 114 12% 
Great Northern .......60- ~ {100 | 88% | 892 | 93 89s | 934 | 942 | 88 89 924 
Great Western .........00 * 1100 | 653 | 682 | 638% | 65% | 692 | 69 623 | 623 | 67 
London & North-Western| ,, 100 993 97% | 103% 993 | 104% | 1043 97 963 | 101 
dion oe ccs Pip | 6981 ges | 75 692 | 753 | 758 | 68 68 134 
‘Lancashire and Yorkshire} _,, 100 763 75% 82 76% 83 822 75 75 813 
‘North Staffordshire ...... 20 ie jo AS 12% 12 13 12% 122 123 12 124 
South-Hastern ...........0.6 Stock | 100 602 594 63 61 64 643 5oe 594 61 
outh-Western ..........0 % 100 83 ioe 85 835 853 855 79m 79% 834 
‘York, Newcastle,& Berwick} ,, | 100 71y 703 753 72 76 763 703 70 74 
York and North Midland.) ,, | 100 49 47% 525 493 523 525 473 47 50% 
‘Northern of France ......| 20 16 35 344 363 35% 36% 387% 34g 342 35% 
[Rast Indian ......s.seessee 20 | 20 | 29% | 24 | 25 4 | 253 | 928 | 94 248 
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CURRENCY. 


Bank or ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢.32, for each Week ended 
on a Saturday, for the Second Quarter of 1855.—( Continued from p. 199.) 


[Compiled from the “ Bankers’ Magazine.) 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 



























































Dak Notes noe of Government 4 Other ae ia Silver 
Issued. Public. Debt. Securities. Bulion: Bullion. 
1855. £ £ £ £ £ af 
April 7 ...| 28,892,500 19,812,360 11,015,160 2,984,900 14,392,500 és 
ie 14 98,351,365 20,383,830 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,351,365 Rae 
i Q1 28,372,290 20,282,865 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,372,290 is 
A 28 28,791,785 20,359,680 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,791,785 ays 
May 5 28,911,030 20,168,430 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,911,030 oe 
& 12 29,336,510 19,919,835 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,336,510 RES 
5 19 29,902,550 19,621,940 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,902,550 i 
Re 26 30,337,685 19,617,315 11,015,100 2,984,900 16,337,685 Fe 
June 2 31,083,175 19,740,205 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,083,175 aes 
& 9 81,056,945 19,451,172 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,056,945 me 
a 16 31,350,395 19,536,195 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,350,395 
ie 93 31,429,435 19,542,125 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,429,435 
7 eae | ~~ 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Date Proprietors’ | Regt Public Other aes ae Total Dr 
Capital. Deposits. Deposits. other Bills: 
1855. £ Ly, £ £ £ £ 
April 7 14,553,000 3,085,593 6,008,895 11,396,875 904,839 35,949,202 
2, 14 . 14,553,000 3,123,446 2,720,640 14,238,796 947,721 85,578,603 
es 21 14,553,000 8,127,863 4,450,664 13,019,567 928,357 36,079,450 
. 28 14,553,000 3,131,759 4,468,013 13,173,482 972,072 “| 36,298,326 
May 5 14,553,000 3,186,435 4,337,590 12,645,651 1,090,536 35,763,212 
- 12 14,553,000 3,165,785 2,733,908 12,205,207 1,028,140 33,686,040 
19 14,553,000 3,170,300 8,358,272 12,230,771 991,720 34,304,063 
-" 26 14,553,000 3,172,157 5,196,161 11,932,316 1,020,359 85,873,993 
June 2 14,553,000 3,112,943 5,211,168 18,282,876 985,884 37,145,871 
x 9. 14,558,000 3,114,923 5,44:7,207 13,168,985 1,036,692 37,320,807 
¥. 16 14,553,000 8,123,055 5,586,754 13,307,714 1,034,770 37,605,293 
s 23 14,553,000 3,126,279 6,486,685 18,224,470 986,492 38,376,926 
Government Other Gold and 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
1855. £ £ £ £ £ 
April 7 13,026,749 18,655,995 8,580,140 686,318 85,949,202 
ae 14 138,673,713 13,266,068 7,967,535 671,287 85,578,603 
oe Ola: 14,274,378 13,032,442 8,089,425 683,210 36,079,450 
235 14,214,373 12,944,224 8,432,105 707,624 36,298,326 
May 5 13,591,373 12,721,050 8,742,600 708,189 35,768,212 
a 12 11,016,374 12,543,800 9,417,175 708,691 33,686,040 
sf 19 10,823,132 . 12,455,155 10,280,610 745,166 34,304,063 
26 12,110,721 > 12,315,806 10,720,370 727,096 85,873,993 
June 2 12,677,816 12,419,158 11,342,970 705,927 87,145,871 
$y 9 12,702,488 12,305,431 11,605,775 707,113 37,320,807 
¥ 16 12,681,068 12,399,704. 11,814,200 710,321 37,605,293 
is 20 12,896,068 12,853,957 11,887,310 739,591 38,376,926 
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THE relative effect of the war upon the commerce of Russia and 
England, in respect of the principal articles of Russian produce, 
gives rise to a conflict of opimions. It is proposed in the present 
paper, to offer a few remarks, and some statistics, upon the subject, 
confining them, however, to articles commonly known as Baltic pro- 
duce, in which the two countries have traded principally with each 
other. 

It is a nice point as to which party, the producer or the consumer, 
suffers the most from an interruption of trade, because so many 
contingencies influence the consequent pressure ; but the cessation 
of a direct commercial intercourse is most probably attended with 
more embarrassment in Russia than in England to the parties inter- 
ested in particular articles of merchandize. In Russia absolute ruin 
would be the lot of many producers, and persons engaged in the 
export of raw materials, if access to the consuming markets was 
cut off; while, in England, the attraction of the same substances 
from other quarters, and the substitution of other articles for manu- 
facturing purposes, would materially mitigate the effects of the loss of 
the usual supplies. 

These remarks may be received as supporting a prohibition of 
all import into this country of Russian produce, a policy which is 
often advocated, because of the greater blow that would be inflicted 
upon the resources of Russia. It may be observed, in explanation, 
that as the stoppage of the export trade of Russia to all countries 
could not be effected under present circumstances, this country would 
certainly be placed in a disadvantageous position, in comparison with 
neutral countries, if, whilst their markets received Russian produce 
by land, we resolved rigorously to exclude all Russian produce from 
our own markets. 
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The principal productions of Russia, which come to us from the 
Baltic, are tallow, flax, hemp, linseed, and bristles. As there is no 
considerable number of manufactories in Russia to create a large 
home demand, a very large proportion of the produce is exported. 
In ordinary times, the chief proportion of the total quantities of 
produce exported is sent to England. It also happens that the 
principal articles which we are in the habit of importing from the 
Baltic ports of Russia, constitute our chief supply of such articles. 
England, therefore, offers to Russia the largest market for the dis- 
posal of her principal productions; and Russia affords to England 
the principal supplies of certain raw materials. 

The following table of the Exports from Russia, distinguishing the 
proportions to England, and of the Imports into England, with the 
proportions from Russia, shows the relative importance of England 
and Russia to each other, in the demand and supply of the articles 
enumerated*. 





EXPoRts FROM RUSSIA. 





Annual Average.—Three Years.—1850-51-52. 

































































Articles. 
Total Quantities to Proportions to 
Quantities. England. England. 
Tallowse.. eas cwts. 927,003 713,700 77 per cent. 
PIAS. osc actuceowes Ae 1,203,129 770,021 64 3 
Hemp .........0... sis 909,997 517,548 56 3 
Linseed ........qrs. 848,076 510,048 oe ae. 
Bristles ........ cwts. 25,540 16,012 63 ae 
IMPORTS INTO ENGLAND. © 
Annual Average.—Three Years.—1850-51-52. 
Articles. 
Total Quantities from Proportions from 
Quantities. Russia. Russia. 
Tallow,........... cwts. 1,170,471 753,785 64 per cent 
Plax i05..20..85 Re 1,473,228 1,002,655 67 4 
Hemp....... rgeerin 38 1,138,778 601,362 53 io 
Linseed. ........ qrs. 679,619 463,620 68 An 
Bristles ........ ewts. 29,008 23,615 81 Bs 





* There is a considerable difference in the quantities representing the Russian, 
exports to England, and the English imports from Russia; but such a discrepancy is 
not uncommon. ‘The corresponding entries of the same articles in the custom-house 
accounts of two countries are seldom found to agree. 
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The large proportion of from one-half to three-fourths of the 
total of such exports from Russia went to England; and of the 
total of such imports into England, the like proportion came from 
Russia. In their trade, therefore, in certain important raw materials, 
he two countries have been almost equally dependent upon each 
other. | 
_ Such was the state of trade between Russia and England in 
time of peace, and on an average of the three years 1850-51-52. 
If we compare with this average our imports of Russian produce 
m the years 1853 and 1854, we shall see the effects of an antici- 
pated interruption in our supply, and of the first year of actual 
warfare. 
_ In 18538, under the influence of political events, there was a large 
increase of our imports, especially from Russia itself; but in 1854, 
with the exception of tallow and bristles, the total imports into the 
United Kingdom were well maintained, while the supplies from 
Russia were materially diminished. The following are the quantities 
and proportions for 1853 and 1854, compared with the average of 
the previous three years :— 





ToTaL Imports INTO UNITED KinGpom. 


Articles, Average Increase or Decrease. 
of 1858. 1854. 
1850-51-52. 1853, 1854, 
Over Average. Over Average. 



































Tallow....cwts.| 1,170,471 | 1,175,754 749,721 |+ 03 percent. |—36 per cent. 
Flax........ | 473,988 | 1,883,324 | 1.505,235.1-4.24.......,...xell-121 _,, 
Hemp.... |,, | 1138,278 | 1,237,822 | 1,201,297 |+...9 Bs eG 4s 
Linseed.. qrs. 679,619 | 1,035,335 828,513 | +34 hy 22} 3, 
Bristles.. cwts. 19,339 . 28,902 16,141 | +49 5 E16! ,, 





IMPORTS FROM .RUSSTA. 


Increase or Decrease. 


Average 1854,* 
of 1853. through 
1850-51-52. Prussia. 1853 1854, 


a 
Over Average. Over Average. 








ee ———— 














eee 


Tallow....cwts.| 753,785 845,962 342,934 |+12 per cent. |—54 per cent. 





Fiax. 5,0; - (1,002,655 1,287,993 651,994 }+ 28 ée —35 +9 
Hemp:...:.. 45 601,362 |. 813,231 386,824 |+35 As =37") 5, 
Linseed.. qrs. 463,620 765,019 402,694 |+65 me —13—=C, 


patna 15,181 22,123 7,326 | +46 ” = 52) ) 5 


* After deducting the average imports from Prussia before the war. 
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This table indicates, therefore, that, in comparison with the 
average of 1850-51-52, our total imports of these articles, in 1853, 
increased from 0} to 49 per cent., and our imports from Russia, from 
12 to 65 per cent. In 1854, our total imports of tallow, bristles, and. 
flax, decreased 36, 16, and 12 per cent. respectively, whilst hemp and 
linseed were increased by 6 and 22 per cent. But upon all these 
articles imported from Russia in 1854, there was a decrease of from 
13 to 54 per cent., and the 18 per cent. (for linseed) 1s exceptionally 
small, because large quantities of that article came from the Black 
Sea, where the blockade was not then rigidly enforced. As far, 
therefore, as the Russian trade with England is concerned, the 
blockade of the Baltic ports, in 1854, may be said to have stopped 
one-half of the usual Russian exports. And although, in 1853, 
Russia sent to England considerably more produce, the exports from 
Russia to all countries were not correspondingly increased. Russia 
was not, therefore, compensated for the great diminution of trade, in 
1854, by a previous increased activity in 1853. 

The increased exports to England in 1853, may be estimated by 
a comparison of their proportion to the total exports in 1853, and on 
the average of 1850-51-52. Of the total exports, there went to 
England— 





On the Average 


of the Three Years, In 1853.7 
1850-51-52.* 
Vallows ass..06s.2% 0 77 per cent. 87 per cent. 
lax ic atts 64 3 74 ” 
Hemp aT Uae 56 * 72 ” 
Linseed ............06- 60 6 63 x 
Bristles: fede .09 63 3 66 oe 





* Per centage, on average of 1850, 51, and 52, of Russian imports compared 
with entire supply. 

+ Ditto for 1853. é 
RS 

The importance of the Russian exports, in 1853, as compared with 
previous years, may be seen in the following table, which gives the 
quantities and value of the principal articles in each year, from 1850 
to 1853. The average quantities of these exports, in 1850-61-52, 
have already been stated, but these more detailed particulars, from 
the Russian accounts, will not be uninteresting. 
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Exports rrom Russia. 


























; Quantities. Value. 
Articles. Years. 
Total. To England. Total. To England. 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £: 
1850 1,065,118 Joo, 11 1,727,056 1,209,877 
eHow 1851 963,811 787,760 1,575,709 1,280,818 
Sie i 1852 752,082 600,231 1,253,793 994,676 
1853 936,080 840,439 1,777,883 1,600,446 
1850 1,384,588 945,333 1,768,455 1,237,149 
Ri ! 1851 973,700 625,262 1,432,98] 949,473 
Toe 1852 1,251,099 739,467 1,604,230 978,832 . 
1853 1,383,440 1,020,596 1,966,703 1,479,729 
1850 875,550 510,990 1,037,922 615,298 
Hemp | 1851 977,963 557,473 1,159,944 669,132 
pein ot 1852 876,480 484,180 1,060,044 596,259 
1853 1,147,900 806,072 1,488,052 1,052,221 
Qrs. Qrs. 
1850 771,982 496,855 1,151,436 764,187 
Bivisecd 1851 807,058 472,448 1,575,709 731,399 
ang: ¥ 1852 965,188 560,843 1,376,887 835,744 
1853 1,178,723 742,345 1,790,398 1,173,861 
Cwts. Cwts. 
1850 26,793 17,917 415,365 307,940 
Bristles 1851 25,971 15,142 360,100 248,431 
Si 1852 75 Fo | 14,978 351,989 253,839 
1853 28,631 19,048 422,793 318,409 





A comparison of these figures proves that the total exports of 
these articles from Russia in 1858, were not, in general, beyond the 
largest amounts in the previous three years. 

The value given in the last table of the produce exported from 
Russia, shows how considerable is the worth of the Russian produce 
of which England has hitherto taken so large a share. In 1853, 
Russia exported these articles to the value of 7,445,789/., and the 
proportion which went to England alone, amounted to 5,624,6662., 
or 75 per cent. 

In the absence of returns of the total exports of Russian produce 
in 1854, we may, perhaps, estimate the quantities by our own imports. 
The imports of Russian produce, as recorded in England, are, however, 
larger than the Russian returns of exports to England. 

Upon the average of 1850-51-52, there was an excess in the 
English accounts of 5 per cent. for tallow; 30 per cent. for flax ; 
16 per cent. for hemp; and 47 per cent. for bristles. For linseed, 
the excess was, in the Russian accounts, to the extent of 9 per cent. 
The imports into the United Kingdom, with a reduction in the ratio 
of these per centages, (except for linseed which will require an addi- 
tion,) may be taken as the quantities which would be given in the 
Russian accounts for the exports to England, and, by adding the 
Same per centage proportions for the exports to all other countries, 
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as in 1853, we shall obtain an estimate of the total exports of the 
chief articles of produce from Russia in 1854. 

The next table exhibits this estimate in comparison with the 
average exports in 1850-51-52, and the percentage difference between 
1854 and the average year. As a test of the probable approxima- 
tion of the estimated to the actual exports, some figures from a — 
foreign return are added, of the exports from the Prussian ports in 
1854. | 









































hee Annual _ Exports of Per-Centage 
Exports from Estimated Russian Produce| Differences 
Articles. Russia in the Exports from between 1854 
Three Years from Russia Prussian Ports | and Average of 
1850-51-52. in 1854. in 1854. 1850-51-52. 
Tallow ....... cwts. 927,003 465,500 453,641* | 50 per cent. 
Decrease. 
Sh ane ee 3 1,203,129 702,147 41 ,, 
Hemp .i.....° 4 909,997 451,295 Sri — 60 ey 
ae | 1,148,068* 
2,113,126 1,153,442 
Linseed ........ qrs. | 848,076 696,723 
Bristles ........ cwts.| 25,540 Bee 





* From a return by Dr. Hubner, of Berlin, after deducting, for the usual trade of 
Prussia, quantities to the extent of the exports in 1853. 





From the near agreement of the estimated exports with the 
exports from the Prussian ports, we may assume that this estimate — 
represents, with tolerable accuracy, the actual Russian exports in 
1854. We have already shown that the imports into the United 
Kingdom of Russian produce, in 1854, were generally less by nearly 
50 per cent. than on an annual average before the war; and this 
last table of the probable exports from Russia exhibits about the 
same diminution. Ina return from Liibeck, published by the French 
government, it is stated that the total quantities of the principal 
articles exported from Russia to that place, were 98,849 cwts., in 
1858, and but 40,889 ewts. in 1854, the decrease being 57,960 ewts., 
or 58 per cent. There can hardly, therefore, exist a doubt that the 
compulsory stoppage of the Russian trade by sea has already reduced 
the foreign commerce of Russia to one-half of what it was before 
the war. 

It is more difficult to arrive at any comparative results for the 
present year, 1855. Our imports of Russian produce from the _ 
Baltic have usually been received almost entirely in the last six 
months of the year, and the imports in the first six months of past 
years are too inconsiderable to afford the means of judging of the 
relative importance of the trade in each year. It is probable that 
the shipment of the articles from the Prussian, instead of the Russian 
ports, in 1855, may so alter the time of arrival in this country, as to 
change considerably the proportions of our imports in the first and - 
second six months of the year. 
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Although the imports in the first six months of 1855 will not 
enable us to form an opinion upon the supplies of Russian produce 
that will probably reach us during this year; a statement of our 
imports is given, as some points of interest will be found init. The 
first item that will attract attention, is the very large receipts of 
tallow, which amount to 328,495 ewts. against from 50 to 60,000 
ewts. in the corresponding period of the previous three years. This 
large difference cannot, however, be considered as the rate of increase 
we are to expect in the year. It must remain to be seen whether 
this large supply is chiefly produce intended to be sent to England, 
but which could not be forwarded in 1854, when there was a larger 
decrease in our imports of Russian tallow, than of the other principal 
articles, or whether the difference in the place of export has led to the 
larger portion of the year’s supply arriving at an earlier period in 
1855, than in former years.* 





Imported from. 
| Russia and via Imported from Total. 


other Countries. 























| Prussia. 
Ist 6 months Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
of 1852 47,490 194,979 242,469 
Pallas 3) 1853 58,605 146,744 205,349 
. “HAbog (854 50,934 . 205,742 256,676 
per say 323,495 134,245 457,740 
Ist 6 months | 
of 1852 195,774 305,102 400,876 
Tie 19. 2833 274,104 353,072 627,176 
amy 5, 1854 167,394* 476,441 643,835 
7 1855 128,627T 179,108 307,735 
lst 6 months 
of 1852 10,777 269,380 280,157 
Hemp 5; 3853 41,013 203,715 244,728 
ae », 1854 34,993 293,511 328,504 
9) BS5S ' 97,441 521,843 619,284 
Ist 6 months 
of 1852 118,662 126,472 245,134 
teas a LO00 126,342 148,559 274,901 
: TE) THLLBSE 133,262 139,682 272,944 
99 1855 101,101 349,892 450,993 


.* Including imports from Prussia, but with a deduction, for Prussia’s own exports, 
of the amount of imports received thence in 1853. 
+ The whole from Prussia, and too small an amount for a reduction as in 1854, 





* The subsequent imports of tallow from Russia and Prussia in the three months 
ended 30th September, which amounted to the proportionately smaller quantity 
of 106,852 cwts., show that our imports in 1855 will have principally arrived in the 
first, and not in the second six months of the year. The quantities imported in 1855 
will be larger than in 1854, but the average of 1854 and 1855 will be far below the 
annual average before the war. The exports of tallow from Russia in the early part 
of 1855 were increased by produce intended for export in 1854, but which was de- 
tained by the early setting-in of winter and the stoppage of the ways of communica- 
tion. Recent commercial accounts from Russia report a falling-off in the exports in’ 
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Of flax, hemp, and linseed, the quantities received from Russia 
are too small to call for remark. With respect to the imports of 
these articles from other countries than Russia, the half-yearly 
returns are of more value, as the imports have taken place nearly 


equally, in the first and second six months of each year. A consider- 


able increase, in 1855, will be observed; and this increased supply 
has been chiefly obtained from British India. 

The extent of the exports of produce from Russia, and of our 
imports of such produce, before and since the war, having now been 
examined, we may endeavour to investigate the respective effects of 
the war upon the two countries; and, for this purpose, we must 
turn from quantities to value. ! 

The expectation and outbreak of war created a pressing and 
speculative demand for Russian produce in this country, and induced 
a prevalence of high prices; and comparatively large imports from 
all countries did not save the English consumer from the disad- 
vantages of advancing prices. The cost of articles may have been 
unnecessarily enhanced in the English markets; and it is quite pos- 
sible that the consequent loss to the English consumer may have 
been greater in proportion than the gain to the Russian producer. 

The high prices of 1854, consequent upon the interruption of 
commercial operations, have not been maintained in 1855. 

The fluctuations in the prices, in England, of the principal articles 
of Russian produce, are shown in the next table, (p. 309,) which 
contains the first weekly quotation of prices in each month, for each 
year, from 1852 to 1855, taken from the London price current. 

With reference to these prices, for each year, it may be remarked 
that— 

In 1852, the range closely corresponded with the previous years, 
1850 and 1851. 

In 1858, tallow and hemp, alone, experienced any considerable 
rise. Tallow varied from 44s. 8d. to 58s. 6d., against 35s. 6d. to 
47s. 3d. per ewt., in 1852; and hemp from 35/. to 391. 10s., against 
291. 10s: to 881. 10s. per ton, in 1852. ‘Tallow continued to advance 
throughout the year, but hemp declined after the first four months. 

In 1854, all the articles rose in price, particularly upon the 
declaration of war in March; and hemp was then very much 
advanced, in comparison with 1853 ; the highest price for tallow was 
67s. 6d. against 58s. 6d.; for flax, 567. against 41/.; for hemp, 702. 
against 39/. 10s; and for linseed, 65s. against 48s. Tallow and 
linseed remained high throughout the year, but flax and hemp soon 
fell, and considerably, towards the end of the year. 

In 1855, only linseed shows as high a price as in 1854, and it 
has advanced from 65s. to 72s. per qr. Tallow has declined, and 
having been at 49s. 3d., or 10s. below the lowest of 1854, was 55s. 
in August, or about 10s. below the highest in 1854. Hemp is also 


the present year. Messrs. Smith’s circular of October 29th states that, according to 
accounts from St. Petersburg to the 8th of October, the quantities of tallow dispatched 
were 48,553 casks in 1855, and 66,154 in 1854. Of the quantity dispatched this 
year, 19,000 casks have arrived, and of the remaining 30,000, it is thought under 
15,000 may reach the German Ports before the winter sets in. This would show an 
export of 34,000 casks out of 48,553 dispatched. 

a 
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much lower, having been 56/. in January, as compared with 70/. in 
April, 1854, and in August it was 44/. 10s. Flax is quoted at 40/. 
to 462., in August, against 56/., in May, 1854. 

For the important articles, tallow, hemp, and flax, there has been, 
in England, a considerable reduction of price, in 1855. 

It does not appear that prices have risen in Russia to compensate 
the producers for the greatly diminished exports. In the absence of 
more complete information, respecting prices in Russia, the following 
quotations are given. ‘3 


December, 1852—at St. Petersburg—New Tallow, about 41s. per cwt. 
Tallow ....< March, 1853 45 os about the same price. 
July, 1855 ao 2? 32s. 10d. per cwt. 
Flax December, 1852—at St. Petersburg ..........cs08 about 377. per ton. 
(12 heads) March, 1853 BBL Chia Lanh Nae rena doen about 29/7. —_,, 
, “July, 1855—at Kovno, on the frontier ........ about 33/. 15s. per ton 
Hemp. ee 1852—at St. Petersburg <2 .....6g%......-5 about 28/. per ton. 
(clean). March, 1853 Beas, dias © EX abe seeseebeaen about 29/. i, 
July, 1855—at Kovno, on the frontier ........ about32/.5s. ,, 


With an actual decrease betweer the prices in July, 1855, and 
December, 1852, it may be doubted whether prices, in Russia, could 
have risen, in 1854, in anything like the same proportion as in 
England.* | | 

The prices here quoted for 1855 are unfavorable to the Russian 
producer. With low prices, working expenses increased by the 
pressure of the war, and an enhanced cost of transport, the producers 
must now be placed in a most unfavorable position. 

It is true, that a considerable addition to thé market price is paid 
in Russia for the transport of produce by land to the frontier, but 
this extra payment to a class of persons who convey the produce, 
probably at a low profit upon the wear and tear of their property 
employed, and for want of their usual occupation, cannot compensate 
the nation for the loss suffered by the serious check upon the chief 
sources of wealth. 

_ The cost of transport by land, in Russia, is increasing ; and as 
it must continue very high, that alone will prevent the existence 
of any considerable trade. With a price of 327. 10s. per ton, for 
tallow, at St. Petersburg, no less than 147. 10s., in addition, is 
stated to be the cost of carriage to Memel, with 57. more for 
delivery in London. If 197. 10s. per ton, is the cost of conveyance 
to London, instead, perhaps, of less than one-fourth that amount, 


* The following annual range of prices in Russia has since been received, and 
prove that no material advance was established in 1854, and that low prices have 
prevailed in 1855. 


1853. 1854. 1855. 
$e a. 6.0: Crd: «8. “ds Ss. 84s 
Tallow, new, per cwt. 37 9to44 7} ......., 28 9to038 7T ©......... 32 to 34 YF 
Hemp, clean, per ton 24 3to28{ ......... 3O to 408 < ©..a.... i “SIE 
Flax, 12 head......:2.... Prose Rial as bibad ao BLE Se Sees, 30 to 32t 


+ At St. Petersburg. t~ At Kovno. 
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when the sea passage was open, the price, in Russia, must remain 
very low, for tallow to come to England, in competition with supplies 
from other countries, and also with the important article of palm oil, 
the import of which has greatly increased, and which can be much 
used as a substitute for tallow. we 

That Russia can export. by land what she has hitherto sent by 
sea, is next to impossible. The distances to be traversed, the com- 
parative absence of practicable routes, and the bulk of the articles 
to be forwarded, would be great impediments in time of peace, even 
when all the resources of the country were in free operation. 

A French report from Liibeck thus enumerates the obstacles to 
an extensive trade in Russia by land :—“ Insufficient means of 
carriage ; want of roads, and necessary depots ; damage to merchan- 
dise; and increased cost of carriage.” In this country even, it 
would not be found an easy matter to transport large quantities of 
such articles as coal and cotton, from one extremity of the land to 
the other, (and that distance does not afford an adequate comparison 
with the journeys that must be performed in Russia,) if only the 
ordinary roads and some extent of inland navigation were available. 

The results of the inquiry attempted in the present paper may 
be thus stated :— 

That, previous to the war, Russia exported her principal Baltic 
produce chiefly to England, and England imported such productions 
chiefly from Russia. 

That, since the outbreak of war, the exports of produce from 
Russia have diminished to a greater proportionate extent than the 
general imports of such articles into England. 

That there has not been an increase of value of produce in Russia, 
to compensate the producer for the decrease of exports; whilst 
supplies from other countries than Russia, and the use of substi- 
tutes, will prevent the consumer, in England, suffering from very 
high prices. 

That the difficulties; and consequent expense, of transport by 
land, in Russia, render the injuries of the blockade necessarily very 
severe. 
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On the Fluctuations in the Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
and in the Number of Deaths from Special Causes, in the Metropohs, 
during the last Fifteen Years, from 1840 to 1854, inclusive. By 

~Witiram A. Guy, M.B., Cantab.; Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians; Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College; 
Physician to Kings College Hospital; and one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 3 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Glasgow 
September, 1855.] . 


Tue objects which I have in view in the present communication are, 
1st, to reduce the facts contained in the “summary of births, deaths, 
and causes of deaths in London, for the fifteen years, 1840-1854, 
compiled from the Weekly Returns, and published by authority of 
the Registrar General,” to a form admitting of comparison of one 
year with another, and useful for purposes of reference; and 2nd, to 
invite attention to the most remarkable results of such a comparison 
of year with year, and especially to the fluctuations occurring in the 
mortality from special causes. 

I. For the accomplishment of the first of’ these objects, the “Sum- 
mary’’ to which I have just referred supplies all the necessary ma- 
terials, inasmuch as it not only tabulates the births, and the deaths 
from all causes and from special causes*, for each of the fifteen years, 
but also states the estimated number of the population of the metro- 
polis for each of those years. All, therefore, that remained to be done, 
in order to reduce these numerical facts to a form admitting of com- 
parison, was to equalize the length of the several years by reducing 
them to the common standard of 365 days, and to make choice of 
some convenient number of living persons to which to refer the 
annual return of births and deaths. For this purpose I have selected 
the number of one million. The tables in the Appendix are the re- 
sults of this twofold work of equalization. They display, for the 
fifteen years 1840 to 1854 inclusive, the number of births and deaths 
im a million persons living during a year of 365 days. 

Il. Before I proceed to make that comparison of year with year, 
and to notice more especially the fluctuations in the mortality ‘from 
special causes, which 1 have stated to be the second object of this 
communication, I must invite attention to certain circumstances 
which are known to affect the value both of the individual faets and 
of the aggregate results. 

In reference to the return of births, deaths, and marriages, it will 
be sufficient to state that while there is reason to believe that the 
number of marriages and deaths is truly reported, the reported 
number of births, in consequence of the registration of births not 
being compulsory, has generally fallen short of the actual number, 
especially im the first years of the series. This circumstance will have 
to be borne in mind when I come to speak of the fluctuations in the 
number of births. — | 


The number of deaths, as I have just stated, is believed to be truly 


eet. have been favoured by Dr. Farr with a return of the marriages for thirteen 
out of the fifteen years, which return is embodied in Table I. of the Appendix. 
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reported; and it is not till we come to consider the deaths from special 
causes that we have occasion to feel any misgiving as to the value of 
the figures contained in the tables. There are several circumstances 
to be taken into account in estimating the value of the individual 
facts as well as of the aggregate results. In the first place, it must be 
borne in mind that, during the whole period of fifteen years over which 
the returns extend, the attention of the Registrar-General has been 
steadily directed to the improvement of the registration, by instruc- — 
tions addressed to the registrars themselves, to medical men, and to 
coroners. As early as 1843 a “Statistical Nosology,” very carefully 
and skilfully prepared, was issued from the central office, with circular 
letters addressed to the registrars on the one hand and to medical 
practitioners on the other, the one with the signature of the Registrar- 
General, the other having the joint signatures of the then Presidents 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Master 
of the Society of Apothecaries. These circulars, which cannot fail to 
have had considerable effect upon the registration of the causes of 
death, were followed in 1845 by Instructions to Coroners, accompa- 
nied by a classification of the causes of violent deaths. In this same 
year, 1845, the Registar-Genéral effected a still more important im- 
provement, by distributing to every qualified medical practitioner 
throughout the country blank forms of certificates of fatal diseases. 
Successful efforts were also made to obtain correct returns from 
hospitals and other charitable institutions. 

It will be seen, then, that during these fifteen years, from 1840 to 
1854 inclusive, the registrars, the coroners, and the medical profes- 
sion, were receiving a statistical education at the hands of the 

_ Registrar-General; that they were, year by year, becoming more 
proficient in the work of registration, and that, as a natural conse- 
quence, the several columns of the tables, which embody the annual 
results of this educational training, do not (with exceptions presently 
to be pointed out,) admit of strict comparison one with another. 

It has been just stated that the very important step of issuing to 
all qualified medical practitioners printed blank forms of certificates 
of the causes of death was taken in the year 1845, being the sixth 
year of the series of fifteen years now under review. This year, 
therefore, constitutes an important era in the history of registration 
in this country; and the year 1846 may be said to be the first year 
in which the new forms came into full operation. The last seven 
years, from 1848 to 1854 inclusive, may, therefore, be conveniently 
selected out of the whole period of fifteen years, as admitting of com- 
parison of one year with another. The statistical education just 
alluded to having been completed in 1845, it is reasonable to suppose 
that before the year 1848 the returns of the causes of death will have 
attained to all the accuracy of which they are susceptible in the 
hands of the present race of medical men; and that neither fashion, 
nor new theories, nor increasing knowledge, will have materially 
affected them in so short a period of time. In the longer period of 

fifteen years, even in the absence of statistical instruction, some 
changes would doubtless have taken place in medical opinions as to 
the causes of death; but as these changes will not affect the diseases 
most easy of diagnosis, such as typhus fever, the eruptive fevers, 
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diarrhoea, &c., the tables will still be found in many parts, throughout 
the whole period embraced in them, to furnish the materials of a just 
comparison. 

In carrying out that comparison of year with year, which I have 
stated to be my second object, I propose to comment upon the several 
tables which form the Appendix, in the order in which they are placed, 
beginning with the births, deaths, and marriages, and ending with the 
more considerable of the special causes of disease. In this running 
commentary I propose, as I have just stated, to direct attention more 
particularly to the fluctuations in the mortality from special causes. 
It is necessary, therefore, that I should here point out the measure 
of fluctuation which I am about to employ. That which seems. best 
adapted to the purpose is the quotient obtained by dividing the sum 
of all the successive differences between year and year, whether in 
excess or defect, by the number of those differences, and then 
reducing that quotient to a per-centage proportion of the average of 
all the years. I propose to call this per-centage the Measure of 
Hluctuation. 

As such verbal explanations as these are apt to be imperfectly 
understood without the aid of an example, I will illustrate my 
meaning by taking the births and deaths in the metropolis for the 
short period of five years, from 1840 to 1844 inclusive. | 

The numbers of births to a million persons living in the me- 
tropolis for the five years in question, were, 30,348, 30,618, 31,512, 
31,357, and 31,716, yielding an average of 31,110. The four succes- 
sive differences between these numbers are 270, 894, 155, and 359; 
and the average difference 419°5. A calculation based upon these 
two averages (the average number and the average. difference,) 
yields a per centage of 1:35, which per-centage is the Measure of 
Hluctuation. 

Again, the numbers of deaths occurring in a million persons in 
the metropolis during the same period of five years were, 25,187, 
24,179, 23,682, 24,929, and 24,860, yielding an average of 24,567 ; 
and four successive differences of 1,008, 497, 1,247, and 69, of which 
the average is 705°25. The per-centage, or Measure of Fluctuation, 
is, therefore, 2°87. 

Jn this period of five years, therefore, the deaths fluctuated as 
2°87, the births as 1°34, the one amount being more than. twice as 
great as the other. In other words, the causes, whatever they may 
be, which, by their combined operation from year to year, brought 
about the ascertained number of births, were nearly twice as uniform 
in. their operation as those causes, whatever they may be, which issued 
the ascertained number of deaths. 

I shall have occasion also to make use of the greatest and least 
numbers in each series of facts; reducing the difference between 
them, or, in other words, the xtreme Fluctuation, to a per-centage 
proportion of the maximum numbers. | | 

Having thus given some account of the tables which form the 
Appendix to this communication, and of the meaning of the columns 
headed “ Mean Fluctuation,” and “ Extreme Fluctuation,” I proceed. 
to pass the several tables briefly under review, making such comments 
upon them as the figures they comprise seem most naturally to suggest. 
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Taste I.— Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


_. The births, which amount, on an average of the fifteen years, to 
32,028 in the million, have fluctuated between a minimum of 30,348 
and a maximum of 33,786, the first number having been registered in 
the first year, the last number in the. last year, of the series. The 
mean fluctuation in the intervening period has amounted to nearly 
2 per cent. . | 

The deaths, it will be observed, have been subject to much greater 

fluctuation. They have ranged from a minimum of 20,925 to a 
maximum of 30,078, the average being 24,864. The mean fluctuation 
is represented by the figures 9°51; or little short of 10 per cent. 
It will be observed, too, that the highest and lowest numbers, instead 
of occurring, as in the case of the births, in the first and last years of 
the series, occur in the two consecutive years 1849 and 1850. 
_ The marriages, for the shorter period of thirteen years, present an 
amount of fluctuation intermediate between that of the births and of 
the deaths. The average number of marriages is 10,136; the extremes 
are 9,408 and 10,966. The mean fluctuation is 3°75, and the extreme 
fluctuation 14°20. 

It will be seen that the extreme fluctuations in the numbers of 
births, deaths, and marriages, follow the same order as the mean 
fluctuations. Thus the mean and extreme fluctuations in the births 
were, respectively, 1°95 and 10:04: in. the marriages 3°75 and 14°20; 
in the deaths 9°51:and 30°38. 

The births, as it will appear from the last line of the table, are 
uniformly in excess of the deaths, and even the fatal year 1849 forms 
no exception to this rule. The excess varies from 1888 in that year 
to 11,086 in the year following. 


TaBuE [1.— Births and Deaths, Males and Females. 


In distinguishing the births and deaths as male and female, we 
have occasion to observe that both the mean and extreme fluctuations 
in births and deaths are somewhat greater in females than in males. 
As the differences, however, are not very considerable, it will suffice 
to have pointed out the fact. 


TaBLE IIJ.—Deaths at the Three Ages 0-15, 15-60, and 60 and 


upwards. 


There is in this table a difference worth observing both in the 
years in which the greatest and least numbers of deaths occur, and in 
the mean and extreme fluctuations. The years of the maxima and 
minima do not coincide for the three ages; nor are the rates of fluc- 
tuation the same. Between the ages of 15 and 60 the years of the 
greatest and least number of deaths are the same as for the total 
mortality at all ages. They are the years 1849 and 1850. The 
minimum number between the ages of 0 and 15 also occurs in the 
year 1850; but this is the only coincidence. The greatest mean and 
extreme fluctuation occurs in the period from 15 to 60; the least mean 
fluctuation from 0 to 15 and the least extreme fluctuation from 60 years 
of age upwards. The occurrence of the least mean fluctuation in 
persons under 15 years of age was, perhaps, scarcely to be expected. 
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Taste LV.—Deaths in Five Districts. 


This table, too, presents some results worthy of notice. In the 
first place it will be observed that in the Hast Districts alone do the 
maxima and minima coincide with the maxima and minima of the 
total deaths. In the South Districts the maximum number falls in 
the same year, 1849, but the minimum number in the year previous, 
instead of in the year following. In the West and Central Districts, 
again, the minima coincide with the minimum of total deaths; while 
the West and North Districts are distinguished by the occurrence of 
the greatest number of deaths in the last year of the series, 1854. 

But the columns which embody the average number of deaths, 
and the mean and extreme fluctuations, present results still more 
striking. The mortality of the Southern Districts of the metropolis 
is shown to be greatly in excess of the mortality of all the other dis- 
tricts, while the rate of fluctuation, whether measured by the mean or 
extreme values, is proportionably still greater. The figures are suffi- 
ciently curious to deserve to be inserted in this place. The mean 
numbers of deaths per million inhabitants for the five districts are as 
follows :— | 


West Districts —.....-.0.....scoseceerss 3,676 deaths. 
Centra oak ycwdee batten seereteaees 4,402 5 
Pweg Stee te AR Wee a 8 ea 4,670 ,, 
East Mat Bligh Piet aes 54D ass 
SOUEN (Woe. Gata sinomceu enced 625356 +5) 


The fluctuation, whether measured by mean or extreme results, 
does not exactly coincide with these figures ; nor is the order of the 
districts the same. This will appear from the following tabular 
comparison :— 














M Extreme 
Fluctuation. Fluctuation. 
North Districts ................ 5°67 18°58 
West Rp Eiken derus saves 8°49 31°97 
Centraly <5. ob kossdescunece: 9°45 28°65 
East Beds | Socheivitaeepacee, 9°56 31°66 
South meth il” a astaganneecks 21°50 48°20 





Tt will be observed that of these five groups of districts two (the East 
and the South) occupy the same relative position in both tables. Butif 
the extreme fluctuation had been made the basis of the arrangement of 
the second table, the West Districts would have taken the place of the 
East, and the South Districts alone wouN have retained their place at 
the bottom of both tables. Everything, therefore, combines to pro- 
claim the extreme unhealthiness of the districts on the south of the 
Thames. When contrasted with the most healthy group of districts 
(the West) their mortality is as 6,535 to 3,676; and when compared 
with the districts subject to least fluctuation (the North,) their mean 
fluctuation is as 21°50 to 5°67, and their extreme fluctuation as 48°20 
to 18°58. It is remarkable that in this character of fluctuation the 
North and the South should be found occupying the two extremes. 
The only cause which seems capable of explaining a difference so 
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remarkable and so considerable is the prevalence of epidemics on the 
south side of the Thames, and the comparative immunity which the 
inhabitants of the higher districts on the north side enjoy from these 
Scourges of the human race. The figures contained in the two tables 
now under consideration furnish a new inducement, if any were 
required, to improve to the utmost the drainage and sewerage of the 
low-lying districts on the south side of the Thames.- If such im- 
provement should be found, after a term of years, to have had little 
effect on the rate of mortality, or the prevalence of epidemics, every 
discouragement ought to be thrown in the way of the extension of 
buildings in so low and unhealthy a locality. 


TaBLe V.—Deaths from Special Causes. 


This table consists of three parts :—1. The deaths from all causes, 
and from specified causes; 2. The deaths from seventeen principal 
groups of causes; and, 3. The deaths from the special diseases com- 
prised in the first eleven of these principal groups. As attention has 
already been drawn to the deaths from all causes, it only remains to 
’ consider the second and third divisions of the table. 

The deaths from seventeen principal groups of causes present some 
salient points worthy of attention. The seventeen groups admit, in 
the first place, of being divided into two classes, the one characterised 
by a high, the other by a low, or moderate, mean fluctuation. At the 
head of the first class stands the group of zymotic diseases, followed 
in order by diseases of the skin, &c., sudden deaths, malformations, 
atrophy, and diseases of the respiratory organs; with a mean fluctua- 
tion varying from 31:24, in the case of zymotic diseases, down to 11:26, 
in the case of diseases of the respiratory organs. At the head of the 
second class stands age, followed in order by diseases of the joints, 
bones, rheumatism, &c.; diseases of the uterus, (including puerperal 
diseases, &c.); diseases of the heart, &c.; diseases of the kidneys ; 
violence, privation, &c.; dropsy, cancer, and other diseases of uncer- 
tain seat; debility from premature birth, &c.: tubercular diseases ; 
diseases of the digestive organs; and, lastly, those of the brain, 
nerves, &c. The mean fluctuation in the case of this second class 
varies from 10°71, in the case of death from,old age, down to 3°50 in 
the case of diseases of the brain, nerves, &c. Of the whole seventeen 
groups the zymotic diseases are those which present the highest 
mean rate of fluctuation, and the diseases of the brain, nerves, &c., 
the lowest. 

Now it is well worthy of remark that the group which comes next 
in order to zymotic diseases is one which obviously owes its place to 
the circumstance of its comprising one disease at least which has, of 
late years, become epidemic, and has thus obtained a right to be 
placed itself in the zymotic group, namely, carbuncle. This disease 
which, in the first seven years of the fifteen, caused a number of 
deaths, varying from 1 to 4, in the last seven years caused a number 
of deaths varying from 7 to 36. A similar increase has taken place 
under the heads of ‘* Phlegmon,” and “ Disease-of Skin, &c.,”’ which 
heads complete the group now under consideration. If we set aside 
this group of diseases of the skin, as now properly belonging to the 
zymotic class, in respect of one of its constituents at least, we come 
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next in order to the group designated “Sudden,” and numbered 
“16.” The mean rate of fluctuation in this group is 17-46. But it 
will be observed that in the first three years, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
the number of cases recorded under this head is unusually large, and 
that the figures in subsequent years show a tendency to fall off year 
by year. Now this is just one of those groups, or classes, in which 
we should expect the instructions of the Registrar-General to work 
the greatest change. We see, accordingly, that coincident with the 
issue of the “Statistical Nosology” (in the year 18438), there was a 
sudden fall from the maximum 455 down to 343, followed by a pro- 
gressive diminution; and that the large numbers of the first three 
years were never again attained. But though there is reason to 
believe that this group has undergone considerable changes from the 
causes now assigned, it is still open to very large fluctuations, as will 
appear when it is stated that the mean fluctuation for the last seven 
years amounts to no less than 17°88, being somewhat in excess of the 
mean fluctuation for the whole fifteen years. Some cause uncon- 
nected with defects in registration must, therefore, be in existence to 
account for the fluctuations to which this group is subject. The con- 
siderable number of sudden deaths recorded in the fatal years, 1847, 
1849, and 1854, renders it probable that a part, at least, of this 
fluctuation is due to epidemic influences. 

Next in order, when measured by the amount of fluctuation 
(15°84), is the group distinguished as “ Malformations,” in which we 
observe a considerable, increase in the year 1848, with a further 
increase in 1845, which can only be reasonably explained on the sup- 
position that it results from improved registration following the 
instructions of the Registrar-General. 

The group headed “Atrophy” follows after that headed “ Malfor- 
mations,” with a mean fluctuation of 14°68. It is worthy of remark 
. that the smallest number of deaths assigned to this cause (171), took 
place in 1840, the first of the series of fifteen years, and the largest 
number (826), in the last year of the series, 1854. So considerable a 
difference is almost sufficient of itself to show that this, too, is a group 
in which a great change in the mode of registration has taken place. 

The group of “ Diseases of the Respiratory Organs” does not call 
for any special comment. Considering that it comprises diseases 
which are strikingly affected by atmospheric changes, and especially 
by any considerable fall of temperature in the colder season of the 
year, the group presents a moderate amount of fluctuation, both 
mean and extreme. The mean fluctuation is 11:26, the extreme 
fluctuation 31°15. 

Of the six groups constituting the first of the two classes into 
which the seventeen groups have been arbitrarily divided, one headed 
“Diseases of the Skin, &c.,” has been shown to belong properly to 
the Zymotic group, and the remainder, with the exception of the last 
(“Diseases of the Respiratory Organs,’”’) to owe much of their high 
rate of fluctuation, in all probability, to improvements in registration. 
Tt is obvious, therefore, that there is no cause of fluctuation that 
can compete with those changes in the constitution of the atmosphere 
which give rise to the discases commonly designated as infectious, 
- contagious, and epidemic, or grouped under the still more compre- 
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hensive title of “Zymotic Diseases.” Between the figures (81:24) 
which represent the mean fluctuation of this class of maladies, and 
those (17:46) which represent the mean fluctuation of the group 
headed “Sudden,” the difference is very considerable; and a still 
more remarkable difference prevails between the first-named grou 
and the several members of the second class into which the whole 
Seventeen groups have been arbitrarily divided. The mean fluctua- 
tion in this second class ranges from 10°71 down to 3°50; numbers 
which present a very striking contrast to the high rate of fluctuation 
of the Zymotie group. 

In the group headed “Age,” which presents a mean fluctuation of 

10°71, there is that gradual falling off in the numbers registered 
which would seem to correspond to a very probable transference of 
registered deaths trom a comparatively indefinite heading to other 
_ headings characterized by greater precision. 
__ The very different and much more definite group headed “ Diseases 
of Joints, Bones, viz., Rheumatism, &c.,” shows very nearly the same 
mean and extreme fluctuation as this last group; and will serve as a 
oe against drawing very positive inferences from mere numerical 
results. 

The next group (“Diseases of Uterus, viz., Puerperal Diseases, 
&e.,’") presents no peculiarities worthy of notice. 

The group of “ Diseases of the Heart, &c.,”’ shows an increase in 
1843, with a progressive increase up to the maximum in 1847, which 
would seem to justify its being classed with those on which the 
structions of the Registrar-General have produced a decided effect. 
There is every reason to suppose that many deaths registered in the 
early years of this series of fifteen years as “ Dropsy,” have, for many 
years past, been entered under the more fitting heading of “ Diseases 
of the Heart.”’ 

The same observation applies with nearly equal force and justice 
to the group next in order, namely, “ Diseases of the Kidneys.” The 
progressive increase in the numbers registered under this head corres- 
ponds with the great improvement which has taken place of late years 
in the discrimination of this class of diseases. This group also has, 
doubtless, been reinforced from the less definite class of “ Dropsy.”’ 

The group headed “Violence, Privation, &c.,” is only so far 
worthy of note as that the amount of fluctuation (6°89) appears to 
be very small when it is considered how largely the human will ope- 
rates to bring about the fatal results registered under these titles. 

The mixed group designated “ Dropsy, Cancer, and others of un- 
certain seat,” presents, as will be seen, a low mean fluctuation with a 
considerable extreme fluctuation. The group headed “ Debility from 
Premature Birth, &c.,” has a still lower mean fluctuation, and a 
moderate extreme fluctuation. 

“Tubercular Diseases,’’ and “ Diseases of the Digestive Organs,” 
are equally remarkable for a low mean fluctuation (4°25 in each case), 
and a small extreme fluctuation (28:02 and 26:92). 

‘* Diseases of the Brain, Nerves, &c.,” stand at the bottom of this 
class, as showing the least amount of fluctuation, whether measured 
by mean or extreme results. Between this steady class and the highly 
_ fluctuating group of “ Zymotic Diseases,” the contrast is certainly 
Z2 
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very striking. During the last seven years this group of “Diseases of 
the Brain, Nerves, &c.,” shows a mean fluctuation of only 3°04. 

I now propose to consider, very briefly, the third division of 
Table V., or that which shows the number of deaths year by year 
from individual diseases, together with the fluctuations, mean and 
extreme, to which they are subject. 

The first and largest division in this part of the table consists of 
the diseases now known as Zymotic diseases, but formerly as the 
class of endemic, epidemic, and contagious diseases. The group of 
Zymotic Diseases, which at present comprises eighteen separate 
maladies, but which admits of still further extension, by being made 
to embrace at least, Quinsey, from Group 7, and Carbuncle, from 
Group 11, has been already pointed out as being characterized 
beyond all the principal groups of diseases by the very considerable 
fluctuation, mean and extreme, to which it is subject. 

As the principal diseases belonging to this class are remarkable 
for the readiness with which they may be distinguished, even by non- 
professional persons, they are not likely to have been affected by im- 
provements in registration or in medical science. The whole fifteen 
years, therefore, are equally available for comparison; and as these 
diseases are of great importance in their relation to the public health, 
T shall begin by arranging the more considerable of them in the order 
of their fluctuation, beginning with that which exhibits the greatest 
mean fluctuation, and then proceed to offer such remarks as the 
figures suggest. 

Table showing the Mean and Extreme Fluctuation of the Zymotic Class of 


Diseases. 
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» Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. veoton: ee 
1 Cholera noun l.ake 6,209 15a 780 153:97 99°76 
9 Influenza. iss. .<.cbiee 562 35 110 95°45 93°77. 
wo usmmall Pot accscatels 890 87 399 69°92 90°22 
A. Sear litima <.ccs0sscesces Aa he 354 899 59°51 83°40 
BH. AVECASIES. ....scscssescesesse Br22 249 575 41°74 69°92 
6, Dysentery :c.t4.0..... 163 38 85 34°12 76°68 
» 7, Carbunele* ............ 36 i 9 33°33 97°22 
8. Hooping Cough ....| 1,217 582 857 31:04 52°17 
9, Diarrhoea ...........000 1,522 246 747 29°45 83°83 
Ln Fy POMS, 2:00 cpecozasears 1,600 615 951 23°00 61°56 
11. Purpura (Scurvy).... 36 6 a7 23200 83°33 
12. "Erysipelas’” <..:..2.:5.. 260 113 164 GS 56°54 
13: Quinsey pices. s..c3: 53 22 34 17°65 58°49 
$49, Phrase. sid sachs: 170 63 103. | 10°68 62°94 
Loe Crenys 465 Segsiies, 229 130 167 8°98 43°23 
LG.) AQU@ rine ccsndeeosse:. 15 5 10 “23 66°66 
17. Remittent Fever .... 52 9 30 2 82°70 
18. Infantile Fever........ 26 9 17 *20 65°38 
19) "Syphilis! 2a .c.8 76 11 43 15 85°52 
20. Hydrophobia ......... 3 1 0°73| 38°35 - | 66°66 
ae Na ESE UES yl ne ee eee 
* From Group 11. + From Group 7. 
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There are three diseases in this list which scarcely admit of being 
considered separately, inasmuch as the mortality set down to two out 
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of three of them is evidently swollen by cases really due to the 
remaining one. ‘These diseases are diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera. 
That cases of cholera are entered under the heads of Diarrhoea and 
Dysentery, may be inferred from the fact that the greatest number of 
cases of both these diseases entered in any one year is set down for 
the year 1849, in which the Asiatic cholera was at its maximum; and 
that a similar excess of cases of diarrhoea occurs in the year 1854, 
when cholera was also rife. It is only in consequence of the close 
resemblance of the common English cholera to the Asiatic cholera 
that entries under the single head of “ Cholera’”’ are made year by 
year. Two diseases have thus come to be considered as one. The 
subjoined table shows the number of cases entered each year under 
these three heads, together with the aggregate numbers, and the fluc- 
tuations to which they are subject singly and collectively. The table 
is divided into two parts, consisting each of seven years, (with an 
intermediate year, 1847). In the first septennial period we had no 
visitation of epidemic cholera, while in the second period we suffered 
from two such visitations. By comparing the two periods we shall 
know what excess of mortality is due, in the second period of seven 
years, to two visitations of Asiatic cholera. 


Average} Mean } Extreme 
1840. | 1841. | 1842.|1843.}1844.|1845.] 1846. | ofthe | Fluctua-| Fluctua- | 1847. 
Years.| tion. tion. 


am | fn | | ee | | 











Cholera’ =...) 331 15) 62) 44) 32" 21| JO8| 45 | 71°11) 861! 52 





Diarrhoea.....|246 | 248 | 369 | 428 | 348 | 407 |1,022) 438 | 35-62] 75°93} 886 





Dysentery-.| 88; 42) 79/139; 62] 48 74\ 69" 52°47") 27 2°66 138 


a i | | | | es | 























Total...., 317 |305 | 510 | 611 | 442 | 476 |1,204) 552 | 37-68 | 74:66 | 1,076 


Average} Mean | Extreme 
1848. | 1849. | 1850.) 1851. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854. | of the | Fluctua- | Fluctua- 
7 Years,| tion. tion. 


—_——_——_ _ 





———— | —_____. —___ | —— 


Cholera ....| 292/6,209| 55) 90| 67| 351] 4,269 | 1,619 | 168-12 | 99-11 














Diarrheea....| 857 1,522 812; 960] 897! 921] 1,290] 1,037 | 31°82 | 46°65 
Dysentery..| 150| 163; 78) 72] 68) 65 70 94 | 21:28 | 61°35 











en ee ee a ee | —- | | | | eee 


Total ...|1,299 | 7,894 | 945|1,122|1,027|1,337 | 5,629 | 2,750 | 111-09 | 88'02 





It will be seen, by comparing these tables, that the total mortality 
in a million of persons living in the metropolis from English cholera, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery, in the first seven years (1840 to 1846 inclu- 
sive,) in which there was no visitation of Asiatic cholera, was 3,865, 
or an average of 552 per annum; while in the last seven years (1848 
to 1854 inclusive,) the total mortality was°19,253, or an average ot 
2,750. The excess of mortality, which may be presumed to have 
been due to Asiatic cholera in the last seven years was, therefore, 
19,253 — 3,865, or 15,888; and the annual excess 2,750 — 552, or 
2,198. The excess now spoken of must be understood to consist of 
the additional deaths for the three diseases, cholera, diarrhoea, and 
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dysentery, and not of the addition made by the visitations of Asiatic 
cholera to the mortality from all causes. 

The deaths from cholera, diarrhcea, and dysentery combined, in 
the first seven years, will be found to have reached their maximum in 
the year 1846, the hottest year of the fourteen, and with one excep- 
tion’ (1841) the year of the greatest rain-fall, This was also the 
second year of the potato failure, and food was dear. 

The relation existing between a high mortality from these diseases 
and a high temperature is very apparent, and will be distinctly per- 
ceived in the following tabular comparison, in which the mortality 
and the annual average temperature are placed side by side, begin- 
ning with the lowest mortality and the lowest mean temperature 
respectively. , | 
ees ee a 




















j Deaths from Mean Annual 
Years. ra ice eee ae Temperature. Years. 
1841. 305 47°6 1845 
1840 Me 317 47°*7 - 1840 
1844 442 48°6 - 1844 
1845 476 48°7 , 1841 
1842 510 49°4 . 1843 
1843 611 49°6 1842 
1846 1,204 51°3 . 1846 





There are here three coincidences in relative position between 
mortality and temperature; and the year of highest mortality is the 
year of the highest annual temperature. No other atmospheric con- 
dition which can be expressed in figures bears any similar relation to 
the mortality from these causes. 

If we assume the yearly average of 552 deaths from cholera, 
diarrhcea, and dysentery, during the seven years from 1840 to 1846 
inclusive, to be the true average from these three analogous diseases, 
and consider them as one disease, we shall be in a condition to point 
out the order of importance of the several maladies comprised in this 
group of Zymotic diseases. The disease which commits the greatest 
ravages among the population of the metropolis is typhus fever. The 
deaths set down to this cause amount to 951 in the million inhabit- 
ants. Scarlatina comes next in order, as the cause of 899 deaths. 
Hooping-cough occupies the third place, and gives rise to 857 deaths. 
Measles proves fatal to 575 persons; cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery 
collectively, to 552 persons; small pox, to 399; croup, to 167; 
erysipelas, to 164; influenza, to 110; thrush, to 103; syphilis, to 4:3 ; 
quinsey, to 84; remittent fever, to 30; infantile fever and purpura, 
each to 17; ague, to 10; carbuncle to 9; and hydrophobia, to less 
than 1, in the year. | . 

The facts relating to the mean and extreme fluctuation of diseases 
belonging to the Zymotic class are extremely curious. The diseases 
which give rise to the greatest mortality, and especially those that 
belong to the class of contagious or infectious maladies, are all to be 
found occupying a high place inthe table. Cholera, as it is natural 
to expect, occupies the first place, for its visits have been few, and 
the. mortality caused by it considerable. Influenza comes next in 
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order, then small pox. But the fluctuation of small pox i$ materially 
inereased by legislation. Scarlatina follows small pox, and,méasles 
scarlatina. - At the other end of the scale, and contrastihg?in’ a=” 
remarkable manner with the diseases just mentioned, are three 
diseases (ague, remittent fever, and infantile fever,) which are neither 
infectious nor contagious, and one malady (syphilis), which stands at 
the bottom of the scale, with a mean fluctuation of less than one-sixth 
per cent., and stands alone as having taken its rise in causes over which 
the patient can exercise complete control. It is certainly well worthy 
of remark that a disease, so directly resulting from an act of volition, 
should issue in a mortality varying so little from one year to another, 
though presenting a range of mortality (from 11 to 76,) little inferior 
to that of several diseases characterized by a very considerable mean 
fluctuation. The small mean fluctuation of syphilis is the more 
remarkable, as the number of facts on which the calculation is 
founded is inconsiderable. 

The group of diseases marked 2 in Table V., and comprising 
dropsy, cancer, and several diseases of uncertain seat, is characterized 
by a moderate mean fluctuation, the smallest fluctuation being in the 
case of cancer. 

The group which follows next in order (Tubercular Diseases) is 
also subject to a moderate mean fluctuation; and it comprises one 
very important disease, namely, pulmonary consumption, which shows 
a remarkable degree of steadiness, whether we test it by the mean or 
by the extreme fluctuation. This fatal malady of the young adult 
proved fatal, in the fifteen years comprised in the table, to a maximum 
of 3,941, a minimum of 2,645, and an average of 3,230, in the million, 
being little less than a seventh part of the total deaths at all ages, 
and more than a third part of the deaths from 15 to 60. The average 
number of deaths from this fatal disease is, as nearly as possible, 13 
per cent. of all the specified causes of death at all ages, and 39 per 
cent. of the deaths from 15 to 60 years of age. 

The diseases of the fourth group, or those of the Brain, Nerves, 
&¢e., vary considerably in their rate of fluctuation; Inflammation of 
the Brain, Apoplexy, and Palsy, and the less defined group of 
Diseases of the Brain, presenting a very moderate rate of fluctuation. 
On the other hand, the very considerable class of “Convulsions” 
presents a very high rate of fluctuation. 

The fifth and sixth groups, consisting of Diseases of the Heart 
and of the Lungs, are characterized by a moderate rate of fluctua- 
tion, ranging from a minimum of 8°13 to a maximum of 22°12. 

The diseases of the seventh group, or those of the Digestive 
Organs, with the single exception of the small class of Diseases of 
the Spleen, also present a very moderate rate of fluctuation, the 
minimum being 8°86, and the maximum 23°53. 

The remaining groups do not demand special notice. The columns 
of fluctuation contain no figures calculated to arrest the attention. 

The object with which this communication was taken in hand is 
sufficiently answered by the publication of the five tables in the 
Appendix, which, it 1s believed, will be found very useful for purposes 
of reference; and by the running commentary which constitutes the 
text. I may yet take an opportunity of turning to other account the 
figures contained in the tables which form the Appendix. 
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TABLE 
Deaths in Seventeen Classes (in 1,000,000 














.CAUSES OF 
DEATH. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
a nn | en | See eae SY 
AGE CAUSES ;..02....280.s. 25,206 | 24,197 23,699 24,947 24,878 23,392 23,306 27,105 
SPECIFIED CAUSES......| 24,946 | 23,964 28,463 24,735 24,773 23,306 23,220 27,044, 
Diseases : 
1.- Zymotic Diseases......| 4,575 4,226 4,046 5,160 5,520 4,636 4,549 6,285 
2. Dropsy, Cancer,and 
_ others of uncertain f 1,791 | 1,649 1,612 1,499 1,415 1,243 1,017 1,072 
BObin sc cnicn coai'sesie cles 


3. Tubercular Diseases..| 5,113 | 5,038 4,858 4,881 4,680 4,465 4,643 4,462 
4. Of Brain, Nerves, &e.| 3,828 | 3,110 3,016 3,041 3,134 2,918 2,936 2,961 
5. Of Heart, &. ........., 543] 530 548 634 786 832 846 | 952 
6. OfRespiratoryOrgans} 3,491 | 3,511 3,441 3,604 3,661 3,683 3,441 4,998 
7. Of Digestive Organs..| 1,742 1,693 1,640 1,695 1,530 1,547 1,629 1,604 


8. Of Kidneys ............ 134 125 169 163 185 232 Q57 284 
9. Of Uterus; viz. Pu- 
Fee bie bet) 37] 8M | esa] em | a8 | ek | ety | eee 


10. Of Joints, Bones; 
ue heumatien, 171 134 146 168 164 166 236 247 
rs SO om 
Wi OMSKin eC recc.tene es 13 10 20 16 ist 26 41 43 
12. Malformations......... ' 25 19 |- 23 43 43 63 9] 87 
13. Debility from Pre- 
death bet 602 | 595 601 530 502 474 548 564 
44. AtROpHY....:.cca0se ieee: 171 194 239 264 322 860 564 628 
eS). Cumn eee wee] 1,884 | 1,803 | 1,753 | 1,816 | 1,601 | 1,435 | 1,064 | 1,405 
Gs SUGAEH es cctecsnesssaue 400 406 455 343 292 257 200 302 
17. pa ee 70s | 649 663 | 607 675 685 841 814 
J. Small-pox........ neeaaee 673 563 188 225 890 440 + 122 428 
Measles Hausaeeecilnstoees 617 520 677 741 583 1,122 855 797 
Scarlatina..2...-..0..0+- 1,064 354 641 959 1,494 525 441 643 
Hooping Cough ...... 582 | 1,217 839 980 637 879 966 718 
(GOL O) Sasogoccoqdse scene 204, i 209 929 200 203 170 182 132 
Thrush BRD RRE Scocaeeni nae 170 139 129 141 128 119 118 93 
Diarrhoea... .ssa.<.csa00 246 248 369 428 348 407 1,022 886 
Dysentery  ........04 38 42 79 139 62 48 74 138 
Cholera saoistestens oases 33 15 62 44 82 21 108 52 
JnAMwWenZay..ss2.0.00c0 38 118 41 53 * 66 35 55 562 
Purpura, Scurvy ...... 9 6 8 7 10 12 13 
Ague 5 8 10 ll 14 8 9 8 
Remittent Fever......) 16 9 9 12 16 15 84 re 
Infantile Fever ...... 12 12 9 13 13 15 26 22 
Typhus ueibaiaaenahee tees 687 615 615 1,070 837 630 853 1,428 
Erysipelas ............ 169 134 123 113 158 149 165 235 
Syphilis..... eeseeeeseeees ll 15 16 23 28 40 56 57 
Hydrophobia ......... 1 2 2 1 1 1 2 ae 
2, Heemorrhage ......... 93 94 94 85 91 74 80 96 
Dropsy .....+0 diioastaew'e 1,137 1,080 1,026 913 822 650 358 430 
ADSCORB 205; ccchcwactuess 17 90 71 55 51 $1 31 37 
Ulcer A Soecnisente ses seneas 13 13 13 ll 13 14 25 36 
Pistillaw. siceeckesockeres 9 7 6 13 5 8 12 6 
Mortification ......... 146 129 94 115 99 91 84 87 
Cancer sy cieeceenne: 254 953 270 281 308 852 - 402 353 
Gout..... asasisaeearotente 22 33 38 26 26 23 25 Q7 
eMOCLOMUA et... caes seneees 58 56 57 72 79 86 146 125 
Tabes Mesenterica... 185 139 149 931 228 287 409 444 


MPMUHIBIS, <i ssetcasa gees 3,941 3,914 3,740 3,649 38,503 3,258 3,271 3,144 
Hydrocephalus ...... 979 929 912 929 870 834 817 749. 
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i. 
nhabitants,) in 365 days. 




















fae Mean Extreme 

1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853, 1854. 15 Fluctua- | Fluctua- 
Ven. tion. . tion. 

25,831 30,080 | 20,940 | 23,399 22.474 24,411 29,380 24,883 9°51 30°38 
45,716 29,945 | 20,790 | 23,235 22,304 24,140 29,105 24,712 9°55 80°57 
7,938 12,302 4,135 5,234 4,904 5,315 10,541 5,957 81°24 67°11 
1,026 1,029 985 996 986 1,040 1,088 1,226 5°22 45°00 
4,155 3,949 3,680 4,152 4,068 4,191 4,071 4,497 4°25 28 02 
2,720 2,743 2,573 2,564 | 2,487 2,662 2,687 2,858 8°50 25 -27 
760 848 847 918 894 936 909 785 8°02 44°33 
8,615 3,625 3,371 3,936 3,497 4,319 4,011 8,747 11°26 81°15 
1,488 ero 1,273 1,350 1,340 1,335 1,365 1,504 4°25 26°92 
275 Q57 263 255 274 296 297 231 7°80 57°91 
346 819 288 263 274 234 — 258 280. 9-30 32°66 
186 200 205 198 216 199 208 189 10°60 45°75 
89 Sof hi, 37 37 54 50 70 33 23°34 85-71 
96 75 76 68 82 75 80 63 15°84 80°21 
51] 552 568 657 652 643 689 579 5°01 31°20 
573 590 4.94. 556 554 720 826 470 14°68 79°30 
969 985 930 987 956 969 911 1,298 10°71 51°64 
264 314, Z91 218 179 198 260 292 17°46 60°66 
805 745 774 846 | 887 958 889 769 6-89 86°64 
725 298 915 451 483 87 269 399 69°92 90°22 
512 507 421 559 249 402 558 575 41°74 69°92 
2,132 943 507 536 1,057 825 1,371 899 59°51 83°40 
730 1,031 678 OS) i 649 1,058 985 857 31°04 52°17 
130 142 132 133 142 149 195 167 8°98 43°23 
94. 78 63 69 65 66 72 103 10°68 62-94, 
857 1,522 812 960 897 921 1,290 747 29°45 83°83 
150 163 78 72 63 65 70 85 84°12 76°68 
292 6,209 55 90 67 851 4,269 780 153 °97 99-76 
295° 56 47 N50) 9]5 49 45 41 110 95°45 Oey l9/ 
28 24 19 22 23 22 Q2 Uf 28255 83 33 

15 12 8 8 4k 10 10 10 23 66°66 
43 35 38 52, 38 41 49 30 +92 82-70 

20 16 19 25 19 21 18 17 20 65°38 
1,600 1,090 829 992 897 1,057 1,064 951 23°55 61°56 
260 202 161 147 141 129 179 164 17°68 56°54 
55. 44, 53 55 58 66 76 43 15 85°52 

we Sey ive ec ee i 3 0°73| 88°35 66°66 
79 90 » 94 76 Dl 84, 717 87 11°61 22-92 
363 380 336 346 336 oor 356 588 12°41 70°45 
44. 40 38 38 4] 51 49 5d 16°39 73°50 

25 25 23 20 Q1 92 28 20 18°08 69°44 

8 7 8 10 6 12 10 8 41°37 61°54 

96 81 78 96 72 81 85 95 13°68 50-70 
392 382 383 885 388 432 407 349 6°60 41-20 
19 24, 25 25 Q5 21 26 25 16:17 50:00 
165 156 131 161 185 7 178 «Of 122 14°75 69°75 
384, 370 324, 843 347 384. 438 307 12°70 69°55 
2,939 2,777 2,645 2,970 2,875 2,992 2.833 3,230 4°45 82°88 


667 646 580 678 661 638 622 | = (767 6-00 40°75 
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TaBLe V.—= 
Deaths in Seventeen: Classes (in 1,000,000 














CAUSES OF : 
DEATH. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1848. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
A peshaiis 335] 329 | 3il 306 314 987 | 291 275 
APOPLEXY. <conaeecane cons 477 463 426 475 564 548 607 587 
ParaliyiSiGistee cates east. 452 401 406 437 442 429 478 507 
Delirium Tremens ... 46 44, 40 49 47 55 73 70 
Choneayveern scat: Q 3 Q 1 6 4 1 2 
Epilepsy c deashens- asp: 320 1 497 99 99 109 124 149 168 
TMECAWUS? siatecoceneeees 14 11 8 9 14 10 9 6 
AISERNOTUINE) SGonancoogdabode 29 93 24 24, 36 33 44 #50 
Convulsions ............ 1,625 1,484 1,452 1,387 1,350 1,159 990 1,013 
Disease of Brain, &c.| “228 255 248 254 252 269 294 283 
5. Pericarditis ............ 20 16 17 28 57 46 39 49 
INTAEUERISTEN SendeSsoccacane Q7 19 13 19 20 30 26 32 
Disease of Heart, &c. 496 495 518 587 709 756 781 871 
GouliatyMNOtbls Siacers. sets: 14 14 10 23 25 38 57 93 
IBROMCHIGIS! sececees este OTA 355 355 415 578 816 1,154 1,948 
Pleurisy: sieessscet> ses 47 50 39 46 47 61 69 110 

Pneumonia ........6-. 2,057 | 1,960 2,054 | 2,169 2,005 1,886 1,496 1,994 
PAISTAMMAL crate coinsseses 728 722 581 552 585 582 381 605 
Disease of Lungs...... 374 410 402 399 421 350 284, 318 
We Teething ....0---.5! 524 | 488 | 478 490 358 348 93 254 
ean wuguavenacasees 40 38 33 . 49 53 26 26 39 
ASULULDIS me sienoniees: 30 80 47 45 
Enteritis _........ $) 832) 5n bel 449 |f ar 313 260 939 
PETivOMUIS) eeseaesce te 35 893 34 39 56 76 101 121 
NSCLLES!s5--bets cee ~-s0es 23 aL 16 31 44 42 50 48 
Pete ee abe ae 41 ol ee 63 | 74 58 
ICEMIA RE: steatsmencee: 49 55 49 47 5] 46 69 80 
MEWS: Masses phere 37 69 65 53 67 55 68 70 
Intussusception ...... 14 7 4 12 22 LG 21 26 
ened Se | a at rat 11 10 14 18 14 
Pe ee BT 968 fh. MOL Mt 300 le We ee eg aie 
Diseaseof Pancreas... i 1 ae a 1 i 2 1 
JENGFOERBRIIS Gonconceoacace 32 82 o7 37 40 64 104 96 
URVLINONGE. Sos acodoodsouas 52 59 55 61 64 Oi. 68 62 
Disease of Liver ...... On 233 200 219 197 247 304 287 
Disease of Spleen...... Q 1 & 4, Q 4 8 3 
Si Nephiritis: -..ca.ce0. beets 12 14 10 113} Val 12 13) iL 
LIGYOIRUROE SS aocucdessogaase 7 4 3 3 1 an 3 6 
Diabetes: *s8os0iiee ces. 8 10 10 9 1] Q1 ag 15 
SUOME: .caen spac sess sees 14 9 10 6 13 18 15 19 
(O(n eee eee 8 6 10 df 7 8 11 12 
Stricture of Urethra.. 9 8 21 23 29 2 25 Q5 

Disease of Kidneys, B . 
Me eck | te) BA | aes. |) tee (ae | age |i) ae aaa 
9. Paramenia. actcseseea: 5 5 6 8 2 
Ovarian Dropsy ...... 6 10 ff 3 12 a A of 
Childbirtha eenecc.ssec 188 184 168 192 178 195 212 228 
Disease of Uterus, &c. 58 73 52 58 65 67 73 79 
LO, ATEBritis os cocctens ee Q I se 3 1 5 4, 6 
Rheumatism | oheeecte 15 64 62 64 65 69 128 120 
Disease of Joints, &c. 94 69 84 101 98 92 104 121 
ql @arbuncles...: ease 1 1 3 3 Q 4, 

Phlegmon..: ...000.-0¢. ~ A 3 2 1 Q 5 ‘5 u 
Disease of Skin, &c... 8 6 15 12 Of ad 95 22 
Causes not specified. 260 233 236 212 105 86 86 61 


Le Se ee eS i SSeS tines 
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Yontinued. 


Inhabitants,) 2n 365 days. 



































eee Mean Extreme 
1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 15 Fluctua- | Fluctua- 
Wears tion. tion, 
232 242 226 907 219 999 253 280 5-00 34°63 
555 549 572 528 482. 534 527 524 7-06 29 -82 
474 487 497 449 423 483 509 458 611 21-22 
63 72 67 55 51 58 65 57 12°16 45°21 
8 i} 6 4 4 4 5 8 54°54 83-33 
134 150 123 137 158 165 150 132 12°19 4107 
6 Peel 8 9 10 4 7 9 81:11 71°43 
42 39 41 47 47 53 46 38 13°16 56°60 
931 906 760 856 841 871 855 1,098 60°92 53-93 
280 286 273 252 257 261 270 264 4°16 22 +45 
54 53 53 58 48 37 52 42 20°40 72°41 
31 8 38 34 29 Al 35 29 18°73 68°30 
675 758 156 826 817 $58 822 715 8:18 43°17 
84 84. 81 84 84. 95 131 61 17°45 92°37 
1,358 1,425 1,415 1,687 1,552 | 2,083 1,814 1,148 92°12 87-00 
79 66 56 80 64 67 |. 62 63 20-63 64°54 
1,568 1579 | 1,94 1,557 1,356 1,571 1,585 1,740 10°92 38-22 
297 289 313 345 260 332 264 452 19°47 64°28 
229 182 166 183 Isl ial 155 982 10:99 63°18 
207 242 Q15 953 934 268 292 325 12°48 60°50 
39 36 31 31 93 99 98 | 34 17°65 58°49 
43 38 42 44, 33 30 Bo ; ‘ 
209 ‘| 179 |° 160 133 163 131 ie |p 818 8°86 Oo & 
18 95 94. 99 88 77 81 176 13-16 73°55 
52 AT 48 56 52 62 59 43 13°95 74.20 
59 51 41 49 58 56 57 52 18:13 54°05 
5 alee, 55 58 57 "59 59 57 11-02 42°50 
56 54 57 60 60 64 65 60 13.80 47°14 
Q1 26 19 16 19 18 19 uy) 23°53 84°62 
13 15 20 18 18 15 20 15 16 33 50-00 
153 132 107 122 191 119 111 131 12°21 46°37 
89 76 84 80 86 86 85 68 13-23 14°04 
62 71 61 70 77 62 73 64 11:72 32°47 
245 254 93.4, 941 | 244 260 245 24] 9-83 35-20 
5 5 5 5 7 5 6 4 50°00 87°50 
9 10 12 14 12 14 17 12 16°66 47-06 
4 4. 4, 6 5 4 4 4 34°00 85°71 
20 18 19 17 20 99 25 16 21-00 68:00 
13 13 13 11 14, 15 13 13 23-08 68°42 
16 18 13 11 15 14 15 12 20-32 66°66 
25 16 20 20 93 %6 95 21 19-05 72-41 
188 178 182 176 185 201 198 153 8 +50 63°18 
5 7 5 3 6 4 9 5 40:00 | 75-00 
20 99 26 19 19 18 93 17 21°41 76-92 
256 221 191 174. 187 156 173 193 10°88 39-06 
65 69 - 66 67 62 56 60 65 10577 34:17 
) 8 3 5 8 6 4 3 57-14 87°50 
120 119 127 118 133 117 128 101 10:00 53-38 
64 78 _ 1 15 75 16 val 85 14°12 47-11 
9 1 8 8 Q1 28 36 a? 33°33 G7 299 
10 10 ll 10 13 9 14 8 32°12 93°33 
20 16 18 19 20 13 20 16 28 56 76-00 
115 135 150 164 170 271 275 170 17°65 77°82 
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On the Progress, Extent, and Value of the Coal and Iron Trade of the | 
West of Scotland. By Joun Strane, LLD. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Glasgow, 
September, 1855. ] 


THE rapid progress which has of late years characterised some of the 
now largest cities of Great Britain is mainly due to the mineral 
wealth which surrounds them; to the existence, in fact, of those vast 
repositories of fuel, or of metals, which nature has laid up for the 
use of man in the bowels of the earth. If one only casts his eye 
over a geological map of this island, he will find, in England, a 
Birmingham, a Newcastle, a Preston, and a Manchester, placed in 
the midst of extensive coal fields; and, on looking at Scotland, he 
will at once discover, amid the general thinness of habitation and 
population, at least one fully peopled district, in the centre of which 
stands the no less important manufacturing and commercial city of 
Glasgow, surrounded on every side by the richest strata of. coal, 
iron, and lime. To the mineral wealth which exists in this portion 
of Scotland may be mainly attributed the prominent position which 
its western metropolis has lately taken in the commerce and 
manufactures of the world, and which the following statistical facts 
connected with the progress, extent and value, of the coal and iron 
trades of the west of Scotland, of which that city is the central 
mart, may, perhaps, in some degree, better illustrate. 

Although coals have, from a pretty remote period, been wrought 
around Glasgow, chiefly for domestic use, yet it has only been since the 
introduction of the steam engine, and still more since the discovery 
of the economical mode of smelting iron by the hot-blast, that the 
vast and closely packed mineral wealth of its neighbouring districts 
has been at all fully developed and turned to great profit. Even so 
late as in the year 1831, the quantity of coals brought to Glasgow, 
was only about 560,000 tons, and of that quantity 120,000 were 
exported, thereby leaving 440,000 tons for domestic uses, steam- 
boats, public works and factories in the city and suburbs; while 
the quantity consumed, as well as the ironstone smelted in the 
comparatively few furnaces then in blast, was small and unimpor- 
tant. The contrast, indeed, of the state of the coal and iron trades 
only five-and-twenty years ago with that of the present moment is 
most striking. From the returns obtained through Mr. Williams, 
the Inspector of Mines for Scotland, it appears that in 1854, there 
were 367 collieries in Scotland, 237 of which belong to the west 
country, 141 being in Lanarkshire, 78 in Ayrshire, 11 in Dum- 
barton, and 7 in Renfrew. It also appears that during the same 
year there were 7,448,000 tons of coals raised in Scotland, and of 
these about 6,448,000 were drawn from pits situated in the four 
western counties above alluded to. Taking into account all kinds 
of coals raised, such as splint, soft, and gas, the average price may 
be fairly estimated at 7s. 6d. per ton, which shows the produce 
derived from the coal mines of the west of Scotland, in 1854, to have 
been about 2,418,000. sterling. | 
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Of the coals so produced 


2,152,800 tons were consumed in the manufacture of pig iron. 
367,200 » is conversion of pig into malleable. 


* Making in all 2,520,000 tons used in connection with the manufacture of iron. 


while 926,221 tons were shipped, and 148,312 tons were sent beyond 
the boundaries northward and southward, per railways, leaving for 
the manufacturing consumption, steam-boats, and domestic uses of 
Glasgow, 2,853,427 tons. During the same period the number of 
persons employed in the collieries, producing this quantity of fuel, 
was as follows :— | 





In Tamarksinre sce cece dectaas ance 15,580 
RR PMH E SEINE foi caccvaneuewansooereters 6,061 
gp FROMPPOWSHITO  c..)5..cccdesccoces 790 
»» Dumbartonshire ................ 549 

MIRAE coe okt 22,980 


If the great developement of the coal trade, as we have seen, has 
been of recent origin, the manufacture of iron in Scotland is still 
more modern, having obtained its present almost marvellous position 
during the course of the last few years. So late asin 1880, there 
were only 16 blast furnaces in the West of Scotland, and the whole 
produce scarcely reached 40,000 tons. It appears, however, that 
during the year 1854, of the 118 furnaces for the smelting of iron 
ore, then in full blast in Scotland, and producing 796,640 tons of 
pig iron, 102 were situated in the two western counties of Lanark 
and Ayr, 72 being in the former and 80 in the latter, and the 
produce of these amounted to 717,600 tons. Taking the average 
price, during that twelvemonth, as 79s. 8d. per ton, the gross value 
of this industry is shewn to have been 2,858,440/. Of this very 
large quantity of pig iron produced in the west of Scotland, 122,684 
tons were shipped direct to foreign countries, and 294,194 tons 
were sent coastwise from the Clyde, Port Dundas, and the western 
ports of the Clyde estuary; while 22,865 were sent away by railways; 
and 171,360 were converted into malleable iron ; leaving the remaining 
106,497 tons for foundry and other purposes of the district. The 
number of men employed in iron mining in the district, during 1854, 
were 3,645 in Lanarkshire, and 1,943 in Ayrshire, making in all 
5,588, whose wages, at 22s. per week, shew an annual expenditure 
on wages of 319,633/. 12s., while the number of men employed in 
managing and working the furnaces amounted to 1,344, who were 
paid on an average 4s. 6d. per day, or an annual aggregate sum of 
110,376. 

But if the manufacture of pig iron be a modern industry in the 
west of Scotland, assuredly that of malleable iron is still more 
recent ; for, with the exception of a small work at Wilsontown, 
which was. unsuccessfully attempted there at a somewhat remote 
period, almost nothing was done in this manufacture till 1889; and 
even so late as in 1842, the production did not exceed 35,000 tons. 
During the year 1854, however, the manufacture of malleable iron 
reached 122,400 tons; and taking the average price of all sorts, 
including plates for shipbuilding, to have then been 10/. per ton, the 
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gross amount of this industry was 1,224,000/. The number of men 
employed in this branch, was about 4000, and the rate of wages 
paid was 28s. per week, showing an annual aggregate amount paid 
in wages to have been 291,200/. 

Assuming then all these statements to be as correct as perhaps 
they can possibly be made, let us now see what was the real value, 
to the west of Scotland, of the whole of these industries in 1854. 


SV alesolecoml tir sean) ect ven oe ter ac Uhr Wyld Guano eaiecr.. amen £2,418,000 
Walle OF Wie TOM oschic cadets cecosncctersierevenes £2,858,440 
Deduct value of coal used in smelting, say 
3 tons of coal for each ton of pig, 7 807,300 
2,192,800 tobsati 7s. 64. .4)..0.....2 
—_-—— 2,051,140 


Value of malleable iron...c..02..cceeke £1,224,000 
Deduct value of pig iron used, 

say 171,360 tons at 79s. si, f £082,584 
Deduct value of coals used in 

conversion from pig into 6 

malleable, say 367,200 a! oo 

CET LC FON 17 REDS Sieh Sa Ail Re a 

—_——_—s_ 820,284 
er gare SA 


ees Se 


Net value of coal and iron o...c.c.ceeeceeeeeees £4 ,872,856 


We find also from the foregoing statements that the number of , 
persons employed in these industries, and the wages paid, were 
as follows :— 


Employed in Collieries ................ 22,980 at 21s. per week 





= £1,254,708 

aN Jron mining’ “).......... 5088... 228. 3 = 319,633 
ue Attending furnaces... 1,344 ,, 4s.6d.perday = 110,376 
55 Malleable iron works 4,000 ,, 28s. per week = 291,200 
33,912 £1,975,917 


In short, the foregoing tables shew that the coal and iron works of 
the west of Scotland, of which Glasgow is the great central mart, 
produced no less a sum to those connected with these establishments 
than 4,872,856/., and gave employment to 33,912 persons, who 
received for their labour wages to the amount of 1,975,9171. 

When the magnitude of these figures and the value which they 
bear on the social and economical condition of this great mining and 
manufacturing district are calmly considered, it will not be difficult 
to arrive at one of the main sources of the lately greatly increased 
wealth of Glasgow and its vicinity, or to account for one of the 
chief causes of attraction to the industrious mechanics and labourers, 
from all parts of the country, which have already rendered the 
united counties of Lanark, Ayr, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, one of 
ih most thickly peopled and well conditioned portions of Great 

ritain. 
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A Ten Years’ Retrospect of London Banking. 
By James Wititam Ginpart, F.R.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, on Monday, the 16th of April, 1855. ] 


By the last Bank Charter Act (7 & 8 Vic., c. 82, s. 21), passed in 
the session of 1844, it was enacted “ that every banker in England 
and Wales, who is now carrying on, or shall hereafter carry on 
business as such, shall on the first day of January, in each year, or 
within fifteen days thereafter, make a return to the Commissioners 
of Stamps and Taxes, at their head office in London, of his name, 
residence, and occupation, or in the case of a company or partnership, 
of the name, residence, and occupation of every person composing or 
being a member of such company or partnership, and also the name 
of the firm under which such banking company or partnership carry 
on the business of banking, and of every place where such business 
is carried on; and if any such banker, company, or partnership, shall 
omit or refuse to make such return within fifteen days after the said 
first day of January, or shall wilfully make other than a true return 
of the persons as herein required, every banker, company, or partner- 
ship, so offending, shall forfeit and pay the sum of 50/.; and the said 
Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes shall, on or before the first 
day of March, in every year, publish in some newspaper circulating 
within each town or county, respectively, a copy of the return so 
made by every banker, company, or partnership, carrying on the 
business of bankers within such town, or respectively, as the case 
may be.” 

This was the first time that any of the banking companies in 
London were required to make returns. to Government of the 
number or names of their partners. All banks that issued notes 
were required, when they applied for a license, to name their 
partners; but, as none of the London bankers issued notes, they 
required no license and made no return. Nor did the Joint Stock 
Banks, established in London, make any returns to the Government 
of their partners. or as they did not previously possess the power 
of suing and being sued, in the name of their public officers, they 
did not register at any government office the names of their partners, 
though in some cases these names were appended to the Annual 
Reports of the Directors. This Act (7 & 8 Vic., ¢. 32), came into 
operation in January, 1845, and we have now, therefore, the means 
of obtaining annually the names of all the partners in all the banking 
establishmeuts throughout England and Wales. 

The Act not only requires that the bankers shall make these 
returns between the first and fifteenth of January, in each year, it 
requires also that the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes shall 
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publish them before the first of March following, in some newspaper 
that circulates within the town or county in which the bankers 
making the return carry on their business. The returns from the 
London banks are published in supplements to the London Gazette, 
which, we presume, is considered to be a newspaper within the 
meaning of the Act. The first publication took place in 1845, and 
the last in 1855, so that by comparing these two returns, we have 
the means of observing the changes that have taken place in London 
banking during the last ten years. 

The London banking establishments consist of private partner- 
ships, each not having more than six partners; and of public 
companies which are usually styled J oint Stock Banks. 

The former may be divided into three classes :— 

1. Those which are members of the Clearing House. 

2. Those located east of Temple Bar, but not members of the 
Clearing House. 

3. Those located west of Temple Bar. 

We shall take them in order, and state the returns for 1845 and 
1855, respectively. 


Taste I. 


A List of those London Private Banking Firms who attended the 
Clearing House in 1845. 







Name of the Firm. 


























See ae oe 




























1 | Barclay, Bevan, and Tritton and Co. ....| Lombard-street .................6.. 
2 | Barnard, Dimsdale, and Co. ...........0++ 50, Lombard-street ............ 
3 ety Hoapes, Barnett, pesieait Lombard-street«........4...qs8s+0s 
erg Goa eo ee il eo ean Ed epesessnt 
4 | Bosanquet, Franks, and Whatman ........ 73, Lombard-street ............ 
5 .| Brown, Janson, and Co. oo... seeeeeeeerees Abchurch-lane ..............-.+0+ 
G |. Curries and Co. — .,..1....-00..0escertnnrorge oneneees ZO “Connie apse cssaevg serene: 
7 | Denison, Heywood, Kennard, and Co.....| 4, Lombard-street.............+. 
8 | Fullers and Co..........ccccccccsscssseeeerseceneeens 65, Moorgate-street ............ 
9 | Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Go. rie oe 67, Lombard-street ........... 
10 | Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd ............... 60, Lombard-street .......... 7 
LL | Harkey ...........eneiseanerscenrennsene ennenensnnennes 7, Fenchurch-street ......... Ex 
12 | Jones Loyd and Co. .....-. ce ceeeseeteneretee: TOC DUNY .np-2.0 0004s. nonseas Beeson 
13 | Lubbock, Forster, and Co. .........ecceeee 11, Mansion House-street 
14 | Martin, Stone, and Martins.................... 68, Lombard-street ............ 


Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Master-. f34 and 35, Nicholas-lane, 

| man, and Co. ........:50 tit te Fame adatseadd | Lombard-street ............ } 
Prescott, Grote, Ames, and Co. ........... 62, Threadneedle-street. .... 
Price, Marryatt, and Co. ........ Ae OS ae | King William-street............ 
Robarts, Curtis, Robarts, Curtis, and Co.| 15, Lombard-street ............ 
Rogers, Olding, Sharpe, Boycott, and Co.| 29, Clement’s-lane ............ 












20 | Sapte, Banbury, Muspratt, and Co......... 77, Lombard-street ............ 
21 | Smith, Payne, and Smith............cet 1, Lombard-street wr ie 
22 | Spooner, Attwood, Dae le Ooressend- caper vies: 27, Gracechzrch-strect........ 
23 | Stevenson, Salt, and SOMm........eseee seas 20, Lombard-street ...........- 
*24 | Weston and YOUNG ......cscccecserecteneees 6, Wellington-st., Southwark 
25 | Williams, Deacon, and Co. .........:..:+ee Birchin-lane ....:...05....0csecceees 
26 | Willis, Percival, and Co. .......... snes 76, Lombard-street ............ 


Total number of Partners} 112 
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Tasre I, 


A List of those London Private Banking Firms who attended the 
Clearing House in 1855, 


Name of the Firm. Address. 














| ee 











1 | Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. ........ 54, Lombard-street ............ 
2 | Barnett, Hoare, Barnett, and Co. ........ Lombard-street................... 
3 | Bosanquet, Franks, and Co..........ccecesce:. 73, Lombard-street ............ 
4 | Brown, Janson, and Co, fccoreccccccoseosecees. BOMGOR cots ue’, fawn Siok: 
By Wabtes a CO fd ca eat occ 29, Cormbnl s. checc cn, aay 
6 | Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard! 50, Cornhill ...............0....... 
BVM ers AN CO a coe oe elon cs be hchicwrt sce 66, Moorgate-street ............ 
Bet Gly Mis. and, Coe. cc cceutoescece ace, 67, Lombard-street ............ 
Sh, MOOV ING LOM coc. c cng Soveossacsschess 60, Lombard-street ............ 
BQ | cHbamkeyanid Coo oncctns. 2 vosceckcesccn ce Fenchurch-street ................ 


11 | Heywood, Kennards, and Co. ................ 
P27 Yones Loyd and s€es ie occ je yendeeniscscaesecs: 
13 | Lubbock, Forster, and Co. .....cccccecesccee. 


4, Lombard-street............ 
43, Lothbury 2. af sates. 
Mansion House-street ........ 


DAC MERECING ORC CO tere eet ec ce, 68, Lombard-street ............ 
15 Masterman, Peters, Mildred, on i Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
DRA AGG Ox nc oe rcusbrisenlacswachs cus oI ge A ey Pe ene 
16 | Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Cave.......... ..| 62, Threadneedle-street 
U7) Brice, Maurvatt, ead Coy .ica..1c0-c..00c..: King William-street ............ 
18 | Robarts, Curtis, and Co. ...........c0c.0.0. 15, Lombard-street ............ 
EJs|*Rogers; Olding, and Cow 0.77.0. .nccsccscce..s. Clement’s-lane ............00. 
20 | Sapte, Muspratt, Banbury, Nix, and Co.| 77, Lombard-street ............ 


21 | Smith, Payne, and Smiths ..0.0....000..... 
22 | Spooner, Attwoods, and Co. ou... 


Lombard=street. iio oe cc. 
27, Gracechurch-street........ 


- OT Wwnrr PR RD OL On WOR WROTON EA ONL OP 


23 | Stevenson, Salt, and Sons .......cccccccsee: 20, Lombard-street ............ 

24 If Williams, Deacon, Labouchere, eles Birchin-lane c..sccscccsssseeee 
SOR BRE “COs ss dete EE 

29 | Willis, Percival, and Co. ......0:ec:cccceceeses 76, Lombard-street ............ 








Total number of Partners! 103 





On comparing the above tables, we find that there were 26 
clearing firms in the year 1845, and only 25 in the year 1855. The 
firm omitted in the second table is that of Messrs. Weston and 
Young. This firm was afterwards changed to Young and Son, and, 
on the death of the son in the year 1847, Mr. Young honourably 
retired from the bank, and the business was transferred to the 
Southwark branch of the London and Westminster Bank. It will 
further be observed that the remaining 25 clearing firms consisted, in 
1845, of 110 partners; and, in 1855, of 103 partners. It will further 
be observed, with reference to the above and the succeeding tables, 
that in comparing two tables of the same class referring to the years 
1845 and 1855, we have placed an asterisk against those names that 
are found in one of these tables, but not in the other. 


yg aye 
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Tasue II. 


A List of those Private Banking Firms, East of Temple Bar, who were not 
Members of the Clearing House in 1845. 



















. Name of the Firm. Address. of 

Partners 
* 1 | Abraham Bauer and Co. ......... eee 71, King William-street .... i 
2 | William and John Biggerstaff ................ 1, West Smithteld 3... 2 
* 3 | James Bult, Son, and Co. oo... eee 85 and 86, Cheapside ........ 3 
4 | Messrs. Child and Co. \........c:sseseereeeeerees Wi, Wleet=stieet rs a. othets coun: 5 
5 | Roger Cunliffe 00.0... eset Lombard-street .-........232....:- 1 
6 | Cunliffe, Brooks, and Co........ eh aa bears Fas Lombard-street. ...:...-.3........! 3 
7 | Robert Davies and Cou... cceeeereetees 187, High-street, Shoreditch 2 
8 | Dixon, Brooks, and Dixon ...............0+ 25, -Chameery lane. 27 .....2,.5: 3 
* 9 | Drewett and Fowler ........ccceeeee| As Princes-street ...........0.6. 2 
10 | John Feltham and Co. .... vo. eeeeeeereeee 42, Lombard-street ............ 2 
11 | Gosling and Sharpe «0... :csessseeeeee 19, Fleet-street............... ue 4 
12 |. CeHilband Sons” il... es ethesesee eee: West Smithfield ................ 3 
13 | Charles Hoare and Co........ecccseeeeeeees 37, Wléet=street 2. .0.....2.-s05-p 5 
12 | Ho andsde Johnson and? Co.....c0.stsc.7.0-:- Great Bush-lane .....:.......... 3 
*] PGMOS AI SOM on cekis sheen ye npedaraneccetans cae: 41, West Smithfield ............ 1 
16 | Pocklington and Lacy ..........:c:ecc eee 60, West Smithfield ............ 2 
Ty. | Beacds and COP ool caren ccreseeeentersneees 189, Fleet-street ..........0..0. 4 
18 | Puget, Bainbridges, and Co. «0... 12, St. Paul’s-churchyard .. 4 
*19 | Smithfield Agency Banking Company....| 59, West Smithfield <./.2....... 2 
*20 | William Henry Stallard ............ cee 76, West Smithfield ............ 1 
21 | Thomas G. Tisdall ..... be ane a esa antes | 15, West Smithfield ............ Mi 





On 
re 


Total number of Partners 











A List of those Private Banking Firms, East of Temple Bar, who were not 
Members of the Clearing House in 1855. 


Number 























Name of the Firm. Address. of 

. Partners 
1 | W. and J. Biggerstafl ............eeeeteeees West Smithfield ry 2 
* 2 | John Brown and Co. ...........cssccseeersesenes 25, Abchurch-lane”..:.%..5.. 1 
#3 Challis’ amd (Som sete eseetenseeere =. 37, West Smithfield............ 2 
AU| Child’ ands@o. Seid. 280. Sir. %. Ae ote, 1, Mleet-street: fie. kee 6 
h | Cunliffes and Go. .....p.. dead. teonedin 24, Lombard-street ............ 4 
6 | Roger Cunliffes, Son, and Co.............+ 24, Bucklersbury ....s0e--0-.. 3 
7 | Robert Davies and Co.......... secretes TS7, snoreditca\ ica. 2 
8 | Dixon, Brooks, and Dixon. ...............60.. 25, Chancery-lane ............... 3 
g | John Feltham and Co. 0... cere 42, Lombard-street ............. 2 
10 | Goslings and Sharpe........ ssc ceeeeee 19, Fleet-street .2..).4..08605 5 
11 | C;- Hill and Sons; ..:..,.: eA PE Shee 17, West Smithfield ............ 2 
12 | Messrs. Hoare .........cscccscecseseessteeeereeees 37, Plect=streetie.c...4est-2e oe 

13 | Hugh and John Johnston and Co. ........ 28, Cannon-strect....---.....+<: 30 
14 | Lacy and Son ou... ce eeeeetetet terete: 60, West Smithfield ............ 2 
15 | Praeds and Coe iio. cegeeeesecsesennene 189, Fleet-street ................ 4 
16 | Puget, Bainbridges, gn Conl hn Arne. 12, St. Paul’s-churchyard.... 4 
*¥7 | John Shank s@04m.00.dur oot fore g 76, West Smithfield ............ 1 
*18 | Adam Spielmann and Co... 10, Lombard-street ............ 1 
*19 | J; and’ W.'Sx Stride .wcicniainnwneniws 41, West Smithfield ............ 2 
90 4 -Tisdall and "Ward .00.35...2cccavgeree eae: 15, West Smithfield ............ 2 
k21 | Charles Twigg and Co...........cee eee trees: 29, Great’St. Helens............ 1 
Total number of Partners} 54 
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On comparing these tables we find that the number of firms and 
the number of partners are the same in 1855 as in 1845. But, on 
going through the names individually, we find that six firms which 
appear in the table for 1845 do not appear in the table for 1855. 
And that six new firms are in the table for 1855, which were not in 
the table for 1845. The firms which appear in the first table, but 
not in the second, are numbers 1, 8, 9, 15, 19, 20. The firm No. 1 
(Bauer & Co.), consisted of only one person, who was rather an 
exchange broker than a banker in the London sense of the term. 
The firm No. 3 (Bult & Co.), still carry on business as Bullion 
dealers, but have ceased to register as bankers. The firm No. 9 
(Drewett & Fowler) united with the clearing firm No. 2, Messrs. 
Barnard, Dimsdale, & Co., and the united firm is now No 6, Messrs. 
Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard. The firms No. 15, 19, 
and 20, were all located in Smithfield. The business of the Smith- 
field bankers consist chiefly in transactions with cattle ‘dealers, or 
others who frequent the Smithfield market. In other respects their 
business as bankers is very limited. They have usually themselves 
accounts with other bankers. These firms have, generally, only a 
small number of partners. 

The six new firms which appear in the table for 1855, but were 
not in the table for 1845, are numbers 2, 3, 17, 18, 19,21. Of these 
firms numbers 2, 18, and 21, consist each of only one person. The 
firms numbers 3, 17, and 19, are located in Smithfield; so that the 
number of Smithfield bankers is the same in the year 1855 as in 
1845. 


TaBLe III, 


List of the Private Banking Firms West of Temple Bar in 1845. 
renee 


























Number 
Name of the Firm. Address. of 

Partners 
1 | Bouverie, Norman, and Murdock ........| 11, Playmarket: 45. .scsseccsoss- 3 
2 | Sir William Pratt, Cail, Martin, and Co.| 25, Old Bond-street............ 3 
#3 | Cockbummrand Cop. 3 ni ae Wihitelasl i.55505 ee hoe 2 
4 | Cocks, Biddulph, Biddulph, and Co. .... 43, Charing-cross ................ 6 
ti OUEES RO got oc 28 oo cSt «ps teaushieshd sakes 98 and 59, Strand............... 4 
Of Messrs. Drummond |. cccccssasscecoecine cossasess Charing-Cross. oo. viss.cessesays- 6 
7. | Hallett; Robinson, and’ Cos ...../...6cc.s.0. 14, Great George-street . 4 
8 | dlerriés, Farquhar, and Cos. ,..ccicseisso0cs- .16, St. James’s-street ........ 4 
9 | Charles Hopkinson and Co........... erry. Dy PVEREMERSLFECL 65.0.0, s0c025. 2 
LO | Ransom-and: COs cshiceetcoscenvacdce Pall MallyMast 2icccteccssscossss 4 
FY j Sir Claude Seott and Co... .iic...-s.ccoss.ecciees Cavendish-square ................ 3 
712 | Strahan, Paul, Paul, and Bates ............ QA 7, SUVS OHS ice 4 
13 | Richard Twining and Co............00......... OND SULA Sarak d. enste invoanees 6 





Total number of Partners} 51 





ft This house stopped payment on June 11th, 1855. 
nr Sa aT a I SE SS Sa RA, 
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TaB_e III. 
List of the Private Banking Firms West of Temple Bar in 1855. 


See SS TS LS TT STITT PT EE TP SE EE SS SEE EE EE SE LE SES 




















Number 
Name of the Firm. Address. of 

,| Partners 
1 | Bouverie and Co. c...s52i sw bo.0deo aes. toeus Je ES 5c) 9 <> Aaa See er 4 
2 } Cally Martin, afd CO. ei yecsc. hick. cecaesee-- 25, Old Bond-street............ 2 
3 | Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. .............000 43, Charing-cross ................ 5 
4} Conkts QO. 6 iicniic cine atetacddbeneees 58 and 59, Strand............... 5 
5 | Messrs. Drummond ...,.............::ceeeeeee Charing-cros8 i....0:......400 6 
@ | Hallett, Maude, sid Hallett sc... ag eer ee eres Ry ie 

MOMSLOL oS sccuchdn osat sche 
‘ ? fF 

7 | Herries, Farquhar, aed CG 5.060005 5.4580 5004 ae ae 6 
8 | Charles Hopkinson and Cou... 3, Regent-street, St. James’s 2 
9 | Ranson Ande CGs« 5562.49. 0. 0c saedberdabeel 1, Pall Mau. Bast,.i3.).4.04.098 3 
10 | Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co............. 1, Cavendish-square ............ 2 
11 | Strahan, Paul, arid Bates ...............5....004 DAF SEROUG «-), denrmspeesocmicantarct 3 
12 | Re. Pwiting aid. CO... os..0--sveiec--ntieonnttyns 215 and 216, Strand............ 4 
*13 | White, Ludlow, and Co. ................... Gy 7EEAYINALKED — oo.,00 Boescispan 3 


Total number of Partners| 48 





On comparing these tables, we find that the number of banking 
firms west of Temple Bar, was the same in the year 1855 as in 1845 ; 
but the number of partners in 1845 was 51, and in 1855 only 48. 
We find also that the firm No. 3, which appeared in the table for 
1845, does not appear in the table for 1855. But we find in the 
table for 1855 a new firm, No. 18, which did not appear in the table 
for 1845. The partners in this new firm are styled bankers and 
army agents. 

The total number of London Private Banks in January, 1845, was 
as follows :— 


26 Clearing Wirring,, havae.... 7.1.0, :socsasesncnssoyaacaneasaien 112 Partners 

21 Firms East of Temple Bar who did not clear... 54  ,, 

13. Do. West of Temple Bar. .....0.5...isi:..ddctas-ctorees fears! i> 
Total 60 Firms Total 217 Partners 


The total number of London Private Banks in January, 1855, is 
as follows :— 


25 Clearing Firms, having.................00sedsusses.tes «.. 103 Partners 

21 Firms East of Temple Bar who do not clear .... 54 ,, 

13 Do. West of Temple Bar ............ esting CeO) 48 9 
Total 59 Firms Total 205 Partners 


Joint Stock Banks. 


London is the head-quarters of several Joint Stock Banks which 
conduct their business operations in the provinces, in Ireland, or in 
the Colonies. But I purpose here to notice only those Joint Stock 
Banks which carry on business as London bankers. These in 1845. 
were five:—The London and Westminster Bank; The London , 
Joint Stock Bank; The Union Bank of London; The Commercial 
Bank of London ; The London and County Banking Company. 
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_ The following table shows the total number of partners in each of 
the Joint Stock Banks carrying on business in London, and the 
numbers resident, respectively, in London, and within a distance of 
fifteen miles, in other parts of England, in Scotland, in Ireland, and 
in other countries. Fifteen miles is the distance within which a 
cheque may be drawn on a Banker without the use of a stamp. 


Tassie IV. 
1845. 


London | London | Union | Commer- | London 
and Joint Bank cial and Total 
Westmin-|} Stock of Bank of | County = 
ster Bank.} Bank. London. | London. | Bank. 








697 633 401 73 103 | 1,907 














Partners resident in oo 
and within fifteen miles........ 


Partners in other parts ae 286 143 129 75 O44 907 























jE 11%; 8 es oe 
Partners in Scotland ........0....... 42 10 107 4 163 
Te in) Trelatid :2..3.5.3éecccesc2 ll 1 1 2 oy 15 
Mk, SUORU. eee bois 7 6 7 1 21 
Fotal  ....cciween 1,043 793 645 155 377 | 3,013 








Classification of Shareholders in Joint Stock Banks in London, as in the last 
—_ Table. January, 1855. 





London | tondon London 
and Joint | Union | Com- and. Royal 
West- | Stock | Bank, | mercial County British | Total. 
minster | Bank. Bank. | Bank, | Bank. 
Bank. 


Shareholders residing in| 
London and within fifteen;|. 842 | 728 | 551] 230] 210]| 98 2,659 
PE Stee osc store eae catee { 


Shareholders in the country| 452 | 242] 167 79 | 468] 17 1,425 
in in Scotland .... 39 14 73 9 2 2 139 

3 in Ireland ........ waa 4 Z Z 4 2 26 

i abroad .i..6ii0.. 25 13 11 18 5 2 74 

| 1,370 [1,001 | 804} 338] 689] 121 | 4,323 








From these tables it appears that the London Joint Stock Banks 
increased during the ten years from five to six, and that the number 
of partners in all the Joint Stock Banks carrying on business in 
London, in the year 1845, was 3013, and in 1855, 4328. Probably 
at both periods there were'some persons who held shares in more 
than one bank, and hence the number of persons might be less. It 
also appears that, at both periods, above one third of the shareholders 
in the London Joint Stock Banks resided at a greater distance than 
fifteen miles from London. 





The Act of 1844 requires the occupations, as well as the names 
and residences of the partners, but several of the Joint Stock Banks 
have omitted to return this, and others apply the words “ Esquire” 
and “ Gentleman” so indiscriminately, that it is impossible to form 
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any useful classification. All the banks, however, by stating the 
christian names, give us the number of their female partners: and 
all the banks, except one, state whether these interesting partners 
are married women, widows or spinsters. The following tables 
contain the number for 1845 and 1855. 


TABLE V. 


Female Shareholders in 1845. 


Married Widows. Spinsters. 
London and Westminster Bank. ........ 16 60 120 
London Joint Stock Bank ................ 35 83 


Commercial Bank of London, which 
does not describe its female share- 
NOLGCKS F250 eats Dee ale 








Female Shareholders in 1855. 








Married, Widows. Spinsters. Total. 

London and Westminster Bank. ........ 39 135 257 431 
London Joint Stock Bank ................ 9 98 199 306 
Uision (Bate 3.25.25 AR eh ccs 20 66 112 198 
London and County Bank. ................ 5 29 118 152 
Royal British: Bark ot. ces annyessccuads nil. 1 7 a8 
73 329 693 1,095 

Commercial Bank ......::..ccscccsoccseseosescees roe ea ane 52 
1,147 





From these tables it appears that, during the last ten years, the 
ladies have become more enamoured of Joint Stock Banks than the 
gentlemen, and their number has proportionably increased. 




















sieseroldene Geatomen: pe Se Gente 
1845........ 3,013 2,550 463 18°1 
1855........ 4,323 3,176 1,147 36°1 





Tt will be seen that the largest proportional increase is with the 
widows, but the largest positive increase is with the spinsters. 
Among the private bankers there are only two ladies. These are, 
The Right Honourable Sarah Sophia Child, Countess of Jersey, a 
partner in the firm of Child and Co., No. 1, Fleet Street, and Ann 
Tisdall, a partner in the firm of Tisdall and Ward, No. 15, West 
Smithfield. 


The following are the numbers of officers in the army, officers in 
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the navy, and clergymen, who were partners in London Joint Stock 
Banks, on the 1st day of January, 1845 :— 



















Officers in Officers in 
Mery Navas Clergymen. 

London and Westminster Bank.... 24 32 
London Joint Stock Bank ............ 8 10 
Union Bank of London ...........:.... 19 
London and County Bank............ 1 
Commercial! Bank ..)..05.5...c..:... 

52 


SE STS SPS PES IP ES 
The following are the numbers of officers in the army, officers in 


the navy, and clergymen, who were partners in London Joint Stock 
Banks on the Ist day of January, 1855 :— 














* one i pies Clergymen. 

London and Westminster Bank... 20 7 5S 
London Joint Stock Bank............ 13 5 33 
Union Bank of London ................ 20 3 ae 
. London and County Bank ............ 4 4 25 
Commercial Bank  .......cccccccceccceeee. <- 1 8 
Royal British Bank  ,......c006.00<: 4 ae 3 
64 20 144 


On comparing these tables we find that the officers in the army 
had, during ten years, increased from 52 to 64. The officers in the 
navy had decreased from 26 to 20; and the clergymen had increased 
from 65 to 144, 3 

The places at which the London Joint Stock Banks carried. on 
business in 1845 were as follows :— 

London and Westminster Bank. 
No. 41, Lothbury, in the City of London. 
No. 1, St. James’s-square, in the City of Westminster. 
No. 213, High Holborn. 
No. 3, Wellington-street, in the Borough of Southwark. 
No. 87, High-street, Whitechapel. 
No. 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 
London Joint Stock Bank. 
No. 5, Princes-street, Mansion-house, City of London. 
No. 69, Pall Mall, Westminster. 
Union Bank of London. 
No. 8, Moorgate-street, City of London. 
Argyle-place, Regent-street. 
No. 4, Pall Mall, East. 
Commercial Bank of London. 
Lothbury, in the City of London. 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
London and County Banking Company. 


Lombard-street, in the City of London. 
No. 37, West Smithfield. 
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In January, 1855, the places remained the same, with the following 
exception and additions :— | 

The London and County Bank had withdrawn the branch at 
No. 37, West Smithfield, and had established branches at 


St. George’s place, Knightsbridge, and 
Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 


The Royal British Bank also carries on business at the following 
places :— | 
No. 16, Token-house, Lothbury. 
No. 429, Strand. 
No. 77, Bridge-road, Westminster-bridge. 
No. 97, Goswell-road. 
No. 1, Shaftesbury-terrace, Victoria-street, Pimlico. 
No. 60, Stone’s-end, Southwark. 
No. 32, Regent-circus. 


The total number of places in which the London Joint Stock 
Banks, respectively, carried on business in January 1845, and 1855, 
is as follows:— 











London and Westminster Bank........ 6 6 
London Joint Stock Bank .......:...... i 2 “2 
Union Bank of London ..........6..06- 3 3 
Commercial Bank of London............ 2 2 
London and County Bank ................ 2 3 
Royal British Bank.......00.......cdceee | 7 / 








Total number of places “4 15 23 





Snr SETA SCS ET 


The London and County Bank also carries on business at sixty- 
nine places in the country. None of the other Joint Stock Banks 
have branches out of London. No London Private Bank has any 
* branch. 

The total number of banking co-partherships in London, the 
number of partners, and the number of places where business is 
carried on, are as follows :— . 






Number of Number of Number of 





Partnerships. Partners. ; Places. 
: 1845. | 1855. 1845. 1855. 1845. 1855. 
Private Banks ........ 60 cali ik Pe 905 pee 59 
Joint Stock Banks 5 6 3,013 4,323 15 23 
Coal sic4 Bob wie SIGE + aeRO Ne pranBOO ED duet Be cee 


Here we close our analysis of the banking returns published in 
the Gazette, under the authority of the Act of 1844. But our 
retrospect of London banking, for the last ten years, will be more 
complete if we state the amounts of the paid up capital, surplus 
fund, and deposits of the several Joint Stock Banks as they stood in 
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January, 1845, and in January, 1855. For these items we are in- 
debted to the annual reports published by the Banks themselves. 


TABLE VI. 
1845. 





Names of Banks. Date. Paid up Surplus 























Capital, Fund. Deposits. 
£ £ £ 
London and Westminster Bank) Ist Jan., 1845 800,000 | 69,904) 2,676,741 
London Joint Stock Bank ........ Ist Jan., 1845 600,000 | 90,856 | 2,245,330 
Union Bank of London ............ Ist July, 1844 422,900 12,900 | 1,591,200 


Commercial Bank of London....) 1st July, 1844 80,000 2,514 239,622 











1,902,900 | 176,174 | 6,752,893 
London and County Bank ........ Ist Jan., 1845 161,025 | 12,727} 1,231,412 








eee | 





EE 


2,063,925 | 188,001 | 7,984,305 









































1855. 
Names of Banks. Date. Capital pupvins Deposits. 
a £ £ 

London and Westminster Bank] Ist Jan., 1855 | 1,000,000 | 134,526 | 7,177,244 
London Joint Stock. Bank ........ Ist Jan., 1855 600,000 | 156,032 | 6,161,154 
Union Bank of London ............ Ist July, 1854 422,900 | 50,000 | 7,031,477 
Commercial Bank of London....| 1st July, 1854 300,000 | 64,012! 1,265,903 
Royal British Bank..................-- Ist Jan., 1855 50,000 12,591 922,864 

2,372,900 | 417,161 | 22,558,642 
London and County Bank ........ Ist Jan., 1855 | 399,895 | 69,056 | 3,779,944 





2,772,795 | 486,217 | 26,338,586 





The Union Bank of London, and the Commercial Bank of 
London, hold their meetings annually in the month of July. The 
above tables, therefore, show the condition of those banks as they 
stood on the 30th June, 1844 and 1854. At their last meeting, 
the Union Bank announced their intention to issue the remainder of 
their shares, by which their capital would be increased to 600,0002., 
and their surplus fund to 100,000/. The London and County 
Bank is placed separately in the above tables because the amount of 
deposits includes the deposits at all their country branches. This 
bank, too, at their last meeting, agreed to a further issue of shares 
by which their capital will be raised to 500,000/., and their surplus 
fund to 100,000/. The Royal British Bank are also taking steps 
for increasing their capital. 

In June, 1854, the following Joint Stock Banks became members 
of the clearing house:—The London and Westminster Bank; The 
London Joint Stock Bank; The Union Bank of London; The 
Commercial Bank of London; and the London and County Bank. 


Postseript. 
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Postscript.—Since the above Paper was read to the Society the 
following events have taken place in reference to London Banking:— 


1. The private Bank of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, No. 217, 
Strand, has stopped payment. 


2. The Bank of England has opened a West End Branch in 
Burlington Gardens. 


8. The London and Westminster Bank has opened a “Temple 
Bar Branch” in the house formerly occupied by Messrs. Strahan 
and Co. 


4. The Union Bank of London has opened a Branch in Fleet 
Street. 


5. The London and County Bank has opened a Branch in 
Oxford Street, and is preparing to open a Branch in High Street, 
Southwark. 


6. A new Joint Stock Bank, called “The City Bank,” has com- 
menced business in temporary offices in the Royal Exchange Build- 
ings, and is building a new house at the corner of Finch Lane. 


7. A new Joint Stock Bank, called “The Bank of London,” has 
commenced in the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle Street, and has 
also opened a Branch in the Strand. | 


8. The London and Eastern Bank, which has a charter for 
banking in India, has, under the same charter, commenced banking 
in London, in King William Street, London Bridge, and has also 
opened a Western Branch at 186, Westbourne Terrace. 


9. The National Bank of Ireland, which has an office in Broad 
Street for the government of its Branches in Ireland, which are all 
Banks of Issue, has also commenced to carry on business as London 
Bankers. 


10. The Royal British Bank has been admitted into the Clearing 
House. The Southwark Branch of the London and Westminster 
Bank also clears in the same way as if it were an Independent Bank. 


J. W. G. 
Lothbury, October 10th, 1855. 
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The Mining Resources of France, 1841 to 1852.* 
By H. Reaper Lack, Esg., Statistical Department, Board of Trade. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, on Monday, the 21st of May, 1855.] 


THE mining industry of France has made great progress of late 
years, and more especially during the period now under review; 
and there is every reason to believe that the results would have been 
still more favourable had not the mining interests received a severe 
check from the Revolution of 1848, from the effects of which they 
have not yet entirely recovered. 

Although the production of the French mints is, at the present 
time, chiefly confined to coal and iron, the country is not wanting 
in metalliferous deposits, for, both under the dominion of the Romans, 
and still later of the feudal lords, mines of various kinds appear 
to have been worked on an extensive scale, and their abandonment 
in the year 1793 was mainly owing to the then unsettled state of 
the country. 

The working of the coal mines in France to any great extent 
did not commence till after that date; and their production was 
comparatively trifling before the year 1800. Since the year 1832, 
however, great attention has been paid to mining operations, while 
a considerable increase in the production of copper, silver, and lead, in 
addition to that of coal and iron, has taken place since the year 1841. 

France now produces coal and iron to a very considerable degree, 
and though not in sufficient quantities to supply the home demand, 
she ranks next to Great Britain as a coal-producing country, and 
occupies the first rank of the iron-making countries of continental 
Europe; the next in order being those of Russia, Sweden, Prussia, 
Belgium, and Austria. In the details of the statements which 
follow, the relative productions of the abovenamed countries, with 
reference to coal and iron, are given as far as obtainable from official 
documents. . 

It may be some guide towards forming a notion of the extent of 
the production of coal and iron in France, to know that that of coal 
is about stxteen times, and that of tron four times, less than the 
production of those minerals in Great Britain. 

The consumption of foreign coal in France, which has largely 
increased since the year 1841, is nearly equal to that of the home 
production. The importation of iron is necessarily limited in con- 
sequence of the heavy duties imposed upon it; within the last three 
years, however, the import duties both on coal and won have been 
greatly reduced, and it is to be hoped that those reductions will, by 
their beneficial results, go far to prove to the French government 
that protective duties are hindrances to national industry. 


* This Paper is a continuation of one written by the late Mr. Porter, and pub- 
lished by the Statistical Society in 1844; the statements for the subsequent years 
have been taken from the official reports of the ‘“‘ Direction Générale des Mines,’’ 
and from the Exhibition of 1851 Jury Reports. 


~ 
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Before proceeding to the detailed statements, it may be interesting 
to take a general survey of the principal mineral productions of 
France. The following comparative account will shew the increase 
in each description of metal since the year 1832. 


Value of the Principal Mineral Productions of France in each of the Three 
Years 1832, 1841, and 1852. 


5S TES ET ES TE SE ST EE 





























Description. 1832. 1841. 1852. 

Peed Francs. Francs. 
Coal, Lignite and Anthracite ....} 16,079,670 33,159,044 46,751,806 
Iron and Steel (manufactured) 87,912,994 141,789,560 297,330,748 

® 
Silver and Lead .........0..ccceeee 856,673 774,033 2,390,191 
Copper ic 4 gael wen. 247,680 278,676 | 5,167,338 
In Francs ........ 104,497,017 176,001,313 351,640,083 
Total 





In & sterling... 4,179,880 7,040,052 14,065,603 


It will be remarked, that in every instance there is a large 
increase in the productions of the year 1852, over those of the two 
former years, and that the total value of these productions in 1852 
nearly doubled in amount those of the year 1841. 


The detailed accounts of the mineral productions of France, are 
given under the three following heads of—1. Coal Mines. 2. Lron 
Mines and Manufactures, and 3. Other descriptions of Metals. 


1. Coal Mines. 


This branch of the French mining industry dates its commence- 
ment as far back as the early part of the 18th century, but it is only 
since the year 1800 that it.has made rapid progress. The increase 
in the production of coal in France, of late years, will be seen from 
the accompanying table. 


Tons Produced. Tons Produced. 
WSU Asheron's: 665,610 SAY. eg esgic 3,410,210 
1826..,..00-.00- 1,901,045 BOAT. xcdanns 5,061,183 
TS366.5.to0ce: 2,544,835 | hs ar 4,816,355 


It will be noticed that the production of the year 1836 was 
nearly double that of 1826, and that of 1847 nearly double that of 
1836. The decrease in the year 1852, as compared with that of 
the year 1847, is attributed to the Revolution of 1848; and there is 
every reason to believe that, but for that cause, the production of 
the year 1852 would have more than doubled in amount the produce 
of the year 1841. 

The great drawback to the extensive production of coal in 
France, arises from the difficulty of working the coal strata, which 
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are smaller, and lie deeper under the surface, than those in England 
and Belgium. 

The area of the coal districts in Great Britain is estimated at 
about. 4,250,000 acres; that of the French at 700,000 acres; and that 
of the Belgian at 450,000 acres. The production of the Belgian 
coal mines is about the same as that of the French mines, although 
the area of the mines is considerably less. 

The production of coal in Russia is very trifling in amount, 
which naturally proves a great impediment to the use of machinery, 
as well as to various manufacturing processes in that country. The 
annual average production of coal in the Russian Empire is stated 
to have been, in 1858, only 50,794 tons, and the value of the coal 
imported 202,464/., so that the manufacture of iron in Russia must 
have been chiefly carried on by means of charcoal. 

The production of coal in Sweden, in 1848, was about 160,000 to 
170,000 barrels of 4 bushels each, and the imports 718,025 barrels. 

The amount of coal produced in Prussia, in the year 1849, was 
about 3,600,000 tons, and the imports 353,977 tons. 

The total amount of coal produced in Austria, which is also an 
iron manufacturing country, in each of the years 1847 and 1848, was 
842,398 and 885,555 tons, respectively. The importation of coal 
into the Austrian empire was, in 1847, 43,710 tons, and in 1848, 
39,200 tons. 

These statements have been introduced here to show the relative 
production of coal in the principal iron manufacturing countries of 
the continent. 

It is almost needless to remark that the prosperity of the British 
iron manufactories is owing to the iron and coal being produced in 
the same localities, which necessarily tends to cheapen the cost of 
‘the manufactured article by a saving in the cost of the fuel,—an 
advantage hardly possessed by any other mining country in Hurope. 

To return to the coal mimes of France, we find that the number 
of coal fields (bassins carboniféres) at work in the year 1841, was 
sixty-two, and a similar number also in the year 1852, although the 
mines at work had increased from 256 in the year 1841, to 286 
in 1852. | 

The production of the sixty-two coal-fields in the year 1852 was :— 


Coal, Lignite and Anthracite. 
Quintaux Métriques. 


Bassin ide la Loire. .....u.cdecssecspaseossocnaog ce 16,311,300 
>, de Valenciennes.........- ee OR 10,728,500 
Saf Ne CONN RES ic 1 alan osc edad oeuacastes 3,851,600 
ox Ge Creuset et Blanzy, ........-4ss0cs 4,057,300 
PAIR of 1 gtd a bale OR 1,710,300 
yy | MOP COMMONLY .2..5.degscd-csicocsees 2,209,700 
Ft) Ny RAIA EE 8 ge zas sand eapinn Pasa hieee 1,043,700 
ig kl OUPNEAANIG.. Sch Svanccovsovcedvoosdheaeeetys 1,010,100 
PaO OS: a ere ee ene 1,056,300 
Les 53 autres bassins .......csccccsesccseeee 7,060,459 


{ Quintaux Métriques.... 49,039,259 
BOA PONS: is icsectiusesesnmnevennas 4,816,355 
Value in £ sterling .... 1,870,072 
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It appears from the above table that of the sixty-two coal-fields 
. at work in 1852, only nine produced coal to any extent; while the 
production of the remaining fifty-three did not exceed, on an average, 

133,216 quintaue métriques each, or 13,0838 tons. 

The number of coal mines, as stated above, increased from 256 
in the year 1841 to 286 in 1852, and the average production of each 
mine also increased from 13,321 tons in 1841, to 16,840 tons in the 
year 1852. The average production of each mine in the year 1882, 
was only 9,863 tons. 

The number of workmen employed in raising the various kinds 
of coal in France was 29,320 in the year 1841, and 35,881 in 1852. 

Of these numbers 22,595 were employed im the mines in the year 
1841, and 27,001 in the year 1852, the remainder being engaged 
in various occupations on the surface. A later official return states 
that the coal industry of France, and the different works con- 
nected therewith, afford employment to about 60,000 persons. The 
average amount of coal raised, by each person employed, was 116 
tons in the year 1841, and 136 tons in 1852, shewing an increase 
of 20 tons to each workman in 1852, as compared with the pro- 
duction of 1841. The average production of each mine also increased 
by 3,519 tons in 1852, as compared with 18411. 

The English census of 1851 states that 219,015 persons were 
employed in the coal mines of Great Britain in that year, and 
assuming that the production of coal in Great Britain is eight times 
greater than that of France, the average production would be about 
175 tons to each person employed, which would be 39 tons per head 
more than the average for France. 

The machinery employed in the French coal mines (steam and 
horse taken together), amounted to 11,216 horses’ power in the 
year 1847, and 12,880 in 1852. The average official value of the 
coal produced in France was 7s. 92d. per ton. During the years 
1848 and 1849, the price of coal advanced, but declined again in 
1850 and 1851 and in the year 1852; it fell below that of the 
year 1847, the year preceding the Revolution. 

The next consideration is that of the consumption and importation 
of coal. 

“ In the year 1841, the amount of coal consumed in France was 
4,980,000 tons, and in 1852, 7,816,403 tons, shewing an increase of 
2,836,403 tons, consumed in the year 1852, over that of 1841. Of 
the 7,816,403 tons consumed in 1852, 3,033,888 tons were of foreign 
production, and 4,782,515 tons of French production. In the year 
1847, the amount of foreign coal consumed in France was 2,501,901 
tons, and of French coal 5,010,382 tons. It will be observed, 
therefore, that the use of foreign coal had iereased by upwards of 
21 per cent. since that year (1847), whilst that of French coal had 
decreased nearly 43 per cent. 

The total emportation of coal into France in each of the years 
1841 and 1852, was 
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Countries from whence 












Imported. 
|S ce aa ane 992,226 2,081,338 
Great Britam. sccscdscssee casa. 429,950 640,740 
Rhenish Provinces ............ 196,502 318,470 
Other Countries ................ 482 127 


a ne es 


1,619,160 3,040,675 








The most striking feature in this table is the large increase in 
the imports from Belgium in the year 1852, as compared with those 
in the year 1841,—an increase of 109 per cent. The connection of 
many of the French towns by means of railroads, together with the 
lower rates of duty imposed on the importation of Belgian coal, 
have no doubt been amongst the causes of this large increase in 
the supply from that country. The imports of coal from Great 
Britain had also increased, during the same period, by 49 per cent., 
and those from the Rhenish provinces by 62 per cent. The supply 
from other countries, which is very inconsiderable, exhibits a falling 
off in 1852, as compared with 1841. 

The duties on the importation of coal into France were reduced 
in November, 1858, to 6s. 92d. per ton, in foreign vessels, when 
imported at ports between Dunkirk and Sables d’Olonne; and 
5s. 63d. per ton at all other ports; coke to pay one-half above these 
rates. The import of coal from the United Kingdom, in 1853, was 
698,062 tons, or an increase of 57,322 tons over that in 1852. 

The export of coal from France is small, amounting in the year 
1852 to only 40,621 tons. These exports were chiefly to Algeria, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 


The extraction of peat may be mentioned here, as being in some 
measure connected with this branch of mining industry. It affords 
employment to from 50,000 to 55,000 workmen, annually. The 
value of the peat produced in each of the years 1847 and 1852, was 


£ 
Un 1827 sistas. arid. hey.ctay  ZOSOLo 
SPMEO OES ecclis boyncaens 173,330 


2. Iron Mines and Manufactures. 


Iron, Raw. 


We have now to notice the production and manufacture of iron 
in France. 


The total amount of iron ore raised in France, was 3,401,843 
tons in 1847, and 2,043,479 tons in 1852. The following table shows 
the means which were employed for extracting those quantities in 
each year. ; 
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Number of 




















: ; Workmen : ; 
Y 3 Mines and i Machinery. Ore Raised. 
i Workings. Employed. A 
ee g Horse Power. Tons. 
VS47 hoe. 1,081 15,669 62 3,401,843 
TB Mack 952 11,601 1AZ. 2,043,479 


The departments producing the largest quantities of iron, during 
these years, were those of Haute-Marne, Haute-Saéne, Cher, Moselle, 
and Nord; the total production of these five departments amounting 
to more than one-half the total quantity raised. 

The next in order stand the departments of Ardennes, Meuse, 
Céte-d’Or, Pas-de-Calais, Niévre, and Aveyron, whose produce, added 
to that of the five above mentioned, amounted to more than three- 
fourths of the total production. Forty-seven other departments 
produced iron in smaller quantities, and twenty-eight not at all. It 
is moreover stated in the Report that there is reason to believe that 
iron does not even exist within their limits. 

With regard to the production of raw iron in those countries 
which have been selected for comparison with France, we find that 
the annual average amount of iron ore raised and smelted in Sweden, 
in each year from 1843 to 1847, was about 325,000 tons; and the 
annual average production of the Prussian iron mines, in each year 
from 1845 to 1849, was about 250,000 tons. The annual average 
produce of the Belgian iron mines, in each year from 1845 to 1849, 
was 468,000 tons. The average production of iron in Belgium, 
during the five years 1845 to 1849, more than doubled in amount 
the average production of the five preceding years. The production 
of the Austrian iron mines, in the year 1851, was 63,000 tons. 


Manufacture of Tron. 


The manufacture of iron, which is of long standing in France, is 
the most important branch of its metallurgical industry. The ores 
of this metal are found in large quantities in the central part of the 
kingdom; and the soil of this region, which is not very fertile, has 
for centuries been devoted to the growth of timber for the use of the 
foundries and smelting works. Of late years, however, coal has been 
employed in the manufacture of this article; and, by a judicious use, 
it has had. the effect of lowering the price of the manufactured iron 
without deteriorating the quality. Coal is employed in the ultimate 
processes of the manufacture in the production of wrought iron from 
the pig. The introduction of coal does not appear to have diminished 
the use of charcoal, but on the contrary to have rather increased it, 
although not in so large proportion as that of coal. 

The dearness of fuel is one of the greatest impediments to the 
cheap and extensive production of iron in France; but it appears 
from the. proportion of the value of the fuel to that of the iron 
produced, that a great economy of fuel has been made for some years 
past. The total value of iron and steel manufactured in the various 
departments in France, in the year 1841, was 5,671,582., and in 
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the year 1852, notwithstanding the great cheek which the iron trade 
received in 1848, to 11,893,227/7., or more than double the value of 
1841. The total value of iron and steel produced in France in the 
year 1832, was only 3,492,5191.; the inerease in the year 1852, as 
compared with that year, is therefore more than 240 per cent. 

It may be as well to introduce here a statement of the production 
of the other iron-making countries of the continent. It will be 
noticed that in each instance, the manufacture of iron is considerably 
less than that in France. As the chief object of this paper, how- 
ever, is to illustrate the progress of French mining industry alone, it 
has been deemed sufficient to allude to the other countries in general 
terms. 

Aussia.—The total average production of cast and wrought iron in 
Russia, in each of the 6 years from 1838 to 1844, and from 1844 to 
1850, was 


SSS SES SSS SSS SSS TS ST aE PMS 


| Annual Average. 














Ist Period. 2nd Period. 
Me SF pene pamoue: 
Castriron ical ino k. 168,445 187,755 
Wrought do. vss 111,311 123,911 
SP OCAR SA inca. ncds 979.756 311,666 
{ 


NE LS ES a a SS A PA SE a SACRED 


The production of cast and wrought iron in France, in the year 
1852, was 1,134,542 tons; and assuming thatthe Russian production 
of these two sorts of iron had increased in the usual proportion to 
about 350,000 tons in 1852, we shall at once arrive at the relative 
production of these countries, bearing also in mind that the manu- 
facture of iron forms the principal part of the mineral industry of 
Russia. 

Sweden.—Sweden is allowed to rank next to Russia in the pro- 
duction of iron noted for its fine quality, and peculiar adaptation 
to the manufacture of steel. The most celebrated mines in Sweden 
are those of Dannemora, Uti, Nova, Phillipstad, and Gellivara. The 
average production of cast and wrought iron in that country, in each 
year from 1843 to 1847, was 


Tons. 
Cast Tron 3h.9.9.0 04h. ks 156,907 
Wrought do. and Steel .... 96,731 
GL) 253,638 


Prussia.—The production of cast and wrought iron in Prussia, in 
the year 1849, was 


Tons. 
CASE EOE ola cbivcniv aslo leis «3 137,685 
WFOWBEE GO. 02... jesse.cvass se 119,959 
Total. oiicioier . 257,644 


2B 2 
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In the province of Silesia, the manufacture of iron is carried on 
upon a large scale, in the English system, coal and iron being there 
found together in great abundance; but, although possessing the 
same advantages as England in this respect, the coal is less fitted 
for the manufacture of iron than that of ‘Wales or Staffordshire, 
which renders the employment of charcoal necessary to a great extent ; 
and it is stated that three-fifths of all the bar-iron is made in charcoal 
fires. The mining operations in Silesia have made great progress 
of late years. 

Belgium.—The manufacture of cast and wrought iron in Belgium, 
in the year 1849, amounted to 


Tons. 
Cast: rome aria. ccchnectccdcuasenrs 158,805 
Wrought do... waves 65,827 
Petals ccc ccsank 224,632 


The total manufacture of iron in Belgium in the year 1849, was 
considerably less than that of the year 1847. 

Austria.—Austria produced 22,431 tons of cast and 15,320 tons 
of wrought iron, in the year 1851, making a total of 37,751 tons. 

The following table gives a comparative view of the production 
of these several countries. For Great Britain the estimated pro- 
duction is for the year 1851. 

















Tron Produced. 
Countries. 
Pig and Cast. Wrought. 
et Tons. Se tons: 

Great Britains ..:5.5202 0060. 555 2,400,000 No estimate 
PVARCO!5S,.c Mrekiee oer 601,700 °532; 700 
ASSIA cs ctaa utc cottsltooaets «ate 187,700 123,900 
Swedeiior ei 156,900 96,700 
Piassiate. Ae: acceseres. 137,600 119,900 
Belgitima by. hawe ety... 158,805 65,827 
ANISELTE sestosewerleateadvsatant ee thse 22,400 15,300 





Although these sums do not exhibit the production of each 
country in any one particular year, they still may be taken as showing 
a fair relative proportion of the average amount produced by them. 

In pursuing our enquiry with regard to France, we find that the 
different kinds of iron manufactured in France, in the year 1852, 
were as follows :— 7 
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Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
Iron, Cast, viz.— 
ee ee ee 429,677 2,278,951 
Castings, Ist melting .... 83,633 720,156 
. Sndinw’ yyy tha: 88,479 1,146,452 
Total of Cast Iron ........ 601,789 4,145,559 
Iron, Wrought, viz.— 
arse: 2o0dst....0:00.cken.: 296,369 3,650,378 
STE ORES sata ete a 177,002 2,805,702 
Rails 59,382 656,059 
Total of Wrought Iron.. 292,400 7,112,139 
0: Rie Lana 2 A aa 17,774 635,529 
Total of Cast and Wrought 
Iron and Steel ............ } B,152,310 BE evdyee/ 


The quantity of pig iron made in the year 1841, was 377,142 
tons, and of malleable iron 263,747 tons. 


The value of the fuel used in the different processes of casting 


and manufacturing the iron and steel, in each of. the years 1841 and 
1852, was 


SS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSE 














1841, 1852. 

£ £ 
Cingrcoak..... 1a a 1,706,712 1,214,636 
WOO «deme eee colt Be 41,027 12,948 
Comet TA ae ai 177,237 415,746 
COdisctiat. tai sh cra ee. 254,387 446,935 
MOU (hy aca, 5, 2,179,363 2,090,265 


i 


It will be observed that the cost of the fuel was 382 per cent. 
on the value of the metal, in the year 1841, and little more than 
183 per cent. in the year 1852. How far this decrease may be 
attributed to the fall in the price of fuel in 1852, as compared with 
1841, will be seen from the following table. 


Average Price of each Kind of Fuel used in the Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel in France in each of the Years 1841 and 1852. 
SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSNS 








1841. 1852. 
saa pep A E Soi ana & 
Wood Charcoal, per ton 217% 210° 43 
Wood is tien per stére 04 7 perton 9 22 
COG: i ciccatets i, per ton D200, 22 019 0 
Coal eis. oP 014 7 010 5% 
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The production of pig iron with charcoal requires about 150 per 
cent. of that fuel in the various processes of the manufacture; and 
when with coke 170 per cent. of the fuel. The official value of the 
pig tron produced in the year 1841, was 62. 11s. 1d. per ton, and 
that in the year 1852, 51. 5s. 103d. per ton; the values of the other 
kinds of iron have decreased in about the same ratio. 

The recent reductions in the duties on the importation of iron 
into France, are of considerable importance to British and other 
foreign manufacturers of this metal. In the year 1841, the import 
duties on pig iron were 31. 2s. 6d. per ton, on plates and bars, 
according to dimensions, from 8/. 7s. 4d. to 161. 14s. 9d. per ton. 
These duties have been reduced to the following rates, which came 
into operation on the 1st of January of the present year (1855). 


iss. a. 

PASALOD tecnica eR per ton 115 4 
B : : : From 4 8 0 
ars, according to dimensions ....__,, | To 6) eile 
Tron: platesscs. comininmm anime. os 5.1628 
Steel, in bars, cast or wrought... ,, 13 4 0 


Tron rails pay the same rates as iron bars according to dimensions. 


The imports of iron into France, as already mentioned, are much 
limited in consequence of these heavy duties. The total quantity 
of pig iron imported in the year 1841, was 26,452 tons, and in the 
year 1852, 40,279 tens. In the year 18538, in consequence of the 
reduction of the duties, which, however, were still higher than those 
above stated, the imports of pig iron increased to 72,358 tons. 

At present, Belgium supplies France with the largest share of 
this article, although, at one time, she occupied only a secondary 
position to Great Britain. In the year 1841, Belgium supplied 
France with little more than half the quantity supplied by Great 
Britain ; but, in 1852 and 1853, she changed her position, and now 
sends more than double the quantity Great Britain does, a pheno- 
menon which is the more remarkable as France is one of the best 
customers to the iron manufacturers of this country. 

We may in conclusion mention that the quantities of British cron 
and steel exported to France in each of the years 1841 and 1852, were 





BSA Wiscsoe Reeehaa ee ssettowssacete 19,099 95,943 


BS oa REPS. ergs ien Gah 22,325 80,839 


3. Other Metals. 


The production of other kinds of metals than those of iron and 
coal in France, is exceedingly limited in amount, as will be seen from 
the table below :— 
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1841 

Es 
WEPDORE Cie inS ol ewan 13,147 206,693 
SHIVER diy, Ai WR Aaa, 18,340 54,160 
LPOG Poe OR Ree) aR ee 12,559 41,446 
Git haree co... cohen ss 8,972 
CCC RNR NRA he 2,490 
ADRNAORY | reste tt he aya. 6,198 ote 
Mangatiese ..003.0,.400a050. 5,899 





The results of the year 1852 tend to show that the general 
mining industry of the country is daily assuming a more active spirit, 
and that it will, no doubt, continue in its onward progress, if nothing 
happen to impede its course. 

The declared value of the British metals and coal exported to 
France in each of the years 1841 and 1852, was 








1841. 1852. 

£ x 
Tron anid Steel ..5.cccccsa kocsis 95,943 80,839 
Hardware and Cutlery _.... 67,779 95,492 
Copper and Brass ............ 573,632 435,956 
ea eS BO rune tes 47,080 39,382 
Tin and Wares, and Plates 39,629 27,596 
Coals, Cinders, &c............. 155,243 226,613 





The importance of a relaxation in the French tariff, both to this 
country as well as to France herself, is too well understood to require 
any comment here, though it may be as well to observe that as 
things at present exist, the British Coal and Iron interests with 
regard to the foreign trade of France, have a skilful and enterprising 
rival in the coal and iron producers of Belgium, who now enjoy 
the largest share in the foreign supply both of coal and iron required 
by France. | 
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Juvenile Delinquency.—Its Principal Causes and Proposed Cure, as 
adopted in the Glasgow Reformatory Schools. By Tre Rev. A. K. 
M’Canuvum, M.A., Governor of the House of Refuge, Glasgow. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Glasgow, 

September, 1855.] 

In the outset the writer shewed that crime being one of the social 

problems of the age, in order to diminish the number of our 

criminals, we must begin by the reformation of our youthful 
offenders. He then enumerated in detail, the causes of juvenile 
delinquency in Glasgow. The principal of these was— | 


1.—Depraved Parental Influence. 


He represented the disastrous effects of intemperance upon the 
family, and shewed that the child is led by the profligate example, 
and sometimes precept, of his parents to the commission of crime, 
and is thus brought under the lash of the law. He found out of 
286 boys, now in the House of Refuge, 72 who attribute their fall 
either directly or indirectly to the bad conduct of their parents. He 
mentioned as another prolific source of crime— 


IIl.—Corrupting Associates. 


He stated that there are hundreds of adepts in vice throughout 
the city who make it their business to inveigle young persons, and 
compel them by threats, or encourage them by rewards, to steal. 
That these young victims, however, soon set up for themselves, and 
carry on their depredations on their own account. That the number 
of youths corrupted in this way annually, is very great, and that all 
public works, and society in general, are heavy sufferers. That these 
are chiefly young persons inured to crime by repeated recommittals 
to our gaols, and that among the boys of the House of Refuge there 
were 152 who trace their ruin principally to these bad companions. 


Iil.— Wee Pawns* 


Were another source of evil. They are the favourite haunts of 
the beggar, the thief, the drunkard, and the juvenile delinquent, 
from the universal nature of the articles they receive. That the 
young person was confirmed in his nefarious traffic from the facilities 
afforded by these places for the disposal of his booty. That the 
whole system of pawnbroking houses should be thoroughly revised, 
and a severe penalty inflicted on any one who received articles from 
YOUNG persons under any pretence whatsoever. He stated that— 


LV.—Shows and Minor Theatres. 


Were, beyond comparison, the most prolific sources of juvenile 
crime. That these places are whirlpools into which when our youth _ 
are once drawn, their destruction is almost inevitable. The writer 
himself visited some of these places in company with two officers, | 
kindly furnished by the Superintendent of Police. The scene he 
witnessed will not bear description. From three to four hundred 


* §*Wee,’’ Scottish for ‘little.’ 
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young persons were huddled together in one of them, three-fourths 
of whom, according to the testimony of an experienced officer, lived 
by thieving. The scene for the night was a fair representation of 
what usually occurred, and yet the licentious inuendos introduced, 
the low profligate character of the songs sung, and the whole moral 
atmosphere was charged with a pollution which could not but exert 
the most deadly effect on all that we hold sacred and virtuous. 
There were 173 boys in the House of Kefuge who stated these pests 
as the principal cause of their being led astray. 

As a substitute for these places he suggested the throwing open 
of Botanic Gardens, Museums, and works of Art and Industry, at 
the lowest charge to the working classes. The opening of public 
parks to furnish abundance of pure air and recreation. The en- 
couragement of cricket, bowling, and other athletic games by offering 
premiums. The furnishing of lectures on scientific, industrial, and 
other popular subjects. The opening of Schools of Design, and free 
Public Libraries, and the supplying of abundance of sound sub- 
stantial and cheap education to the very poorest of the people. To 
encourage education, he suggested that our capitalists, mill owners 
and other extensive employers, should take no youth into thew works 
except he be furnished with a certificate of education, which ought to 
be a condition of leaving school. This would be a sufficient motive 
for the most neglectful parents to see their children educated. That 
the law affecting pawns should be remodelled; that such minor 
theatres and shows as are found conducive to immorality should be 
suppressed ; that the sale of ardent spirits should be restricted ; and 
that the houses of the working classes should be made more comfort- 
able, by extending the benefits of Dunlop’s admirable Act. By the 
home enjoyments thus secured, the increased intelligence, the taste 
for elevating and ennobling pursuits, most, if not all, of the debasing 
habits now prevalent, at once our social bane and disgrace, would 
speedily disappear. 

The writer then proceeded to mention certain 


Remedies. 


He showed that short imprisonments have totally failed in re- 
forming juvenile delinquents. Some, while in confinement, purpose 
an amendment of life, and were they then taken by a friendly hand 
might be rescued. But when, on the day of liberation, they meet 
with bands of their former associates in crime, can we expect but 
that these resolutions will be overcome? This is the uniform 
testimony of those who have the amplest means of knowing, and 
experience confirms the fact. In Glasgow prison, during last year, 
according to the report for the prisons of Scotland, the recommittals 
were 665 once, 363 twice, 247 three times, 190 four times, 185 five 
times, 191 from six to ten times, 71 from ten to twenty times, and 
26 from twenty to fifty times. Edinburgh is no better. In that 
gaol there were recommitted 1,001 once, 544 twice, 234 three times, 
226 four times, 142 five times, 375 from six to ten times, 337 from 
ten to twenty times, 218 from twenty to fifty times, and 23 upwards 
of fifty times. 

Thus we see that short imprisonments only aggravate the evil they 
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are designed to cure. The reformatory element, then, must predo- 
minate in our treatment of the young. But the remedy must be com- 
mensurate with the disease. We would have every juvenile delinquent 
brought before the police court for the first time, to be handed over 
to his parents or guardian, if he has any, who should be charged to 
keep him from infringing the law. Upon being convicted a second 
time, he should be sent to the Reformatory School, at the expense 
of his parents, and kept there till his majority, or till such time 
as the Directors of the House were satisfied that he would con- 
duct himself, if discharged, as a proper member of society. The 
objection will be raised against this treatment that it interferes with 
the liberty of the subject, and that the punishment is out of 
proportion to the crime committed. To this it was answered, first, 
that there is no punishment at all inflicted, the object being solely 
the child’s welfare; secondly, that society has rights and privileges 
which should ever be held sacred; thirdly, that there is no injury 
done to the person who has transgressed the rights of society, should 
that society declare that a certain period must elapse before his 
full privileges be restored to him; and lastly, to the objection that 
parents will become indifferent to their children when they know they 
will be cared for, and that children will be found to commit crime to 
qualify them for admission. The time proposed to keep them in the 
Reformatory, and compelling parents to support them, is a sufficient 
answer. None will seek to qualify themselves under such conditions. 
Ample experience in the Glasgow Reformatory confirms this. 

In a Reformatory Institution there should exist a correspondence, 
as near as practicable, between the condition of the boys in the 
House, and what will be their actual condition in life. This will 
prevent a reaction. There should be no finery, neither in their dress 
nor food. All should be plain, substantial, and conducive to health. 
They should be made to learn their trade thoroughly, as this will give 
them a great superiority over those whom they will meet with when 
they go out into the world. The principal remedies he would suggest, 
are adopted in the Glasgow Reformatory Schools, a brief history of 
which was given. The subject of juvenile delinquency was impressed, 
at an early period, upon many of the public minded and benevolent 
citizens of Glasgow. In the year 1836, a subscription was set on 
foot to erect, by voluntary contribution, an institution for the 
reformation of the dangerous classes. The appeal was met with the 
usual liberality which distinguishes the merchants of Glasgow. 
Upwards of 20,0007. were collected. A piece of ground about 5 
acres, to the east of the city, occupying an elevated position, was 
purchased, and a handsome erection raised thereon. The House was 
opened for the reception of inmates on the 17th day of February, 
1838, by the Very Rev. Principal McFarlane. In its early stage it 
met with many difficulties. Its present prosperity is greatly owing 
to the enlightened and comprehensive measures of the Honourable 
Board of Commissioners and the indefatigable exertions of the 
Convener, James Playfair, Esq. 'The Houses of Refuge were licensed 
last year, under the Youthful Offenders Act, 17th and 18th Vict., 
cap. 86, as Reformatory Schools. In the boys’ house, three objects 
are sought to be accomplished for every inmate admitted. To send 
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him out with a good education, a good trade, and a good character. 
The institution aims at educating the whole boy, physically, morally, 
intellectually, and socially. 


1.— Hducation. 


In the School, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
music, scientific and scriptural knowledge, are taught. The time is 
divided into two divisions, fore and afternoon, with four classes in 
each. While the one division is taught at school the other attends 
their trade. Thus weariness and listlessness are unknown in either, 
and as much progress made in both, as if only one were carried on. 
at atime. The boys are-found very ignorant when admitted. Out 
of 286 boys, 79, upon admission, could read tolerably well, 110 could 
read little words, and 97 did not know the alphabet. 


I1.— Industry 


Obtains a prominent place in the house. Idleness is the bane of 
our juvenile population, and almost invariably leads to crime. It is, 
therefore, found a vitally important element to train the boys as 
much as possible to the usual trades carried on in society—in short, 
to make the house a little world of its own. At present, farming, 
tailoring, shoemaking, weaving, joining, and wood splitting, are the 
principal occupations conducted in the house. More are in con- 
templation. The gross return from work executed during the past 
year, was 3,300/. 1s. 1d., and the net-proceeds, after paying from this 
sum the material for the work, the salaries of the superintendents of 


the trades, and journeymen employed to instruct the boys, was 
6141. 2s. 3d. 


TI.—Moral Training. 


The house, with its present number 286 (which from additions 
and alterations now in progress will soon accommodate 450), is one 
large christian family, with the Governor and his wife acting in the 
room of parents. The law of love pervades the youthful community. 
A moral tone, through Bible and kindly traming, influences the 
whole. Force and restraint are unknown. A newly admitted boy, 
after preliminary training separately under the immediate care of 
the Governor, is by degrees permitted to associate with the rest, and 
obtain his full privileges. ‘Those thus admitted are absorbed into 
the habits and feelings of the rest, and soon moulded by them. The 
sympathy of numbers is found most beneficial. At the close of each 
day, three marks, one for obedience, one for truthfulness, and one for 
industry, are given to each boy, by his master, according as he has 
behaved. Thus he daily writes out the certificate which is to 
determine the length of time he is to be detained in the house. 
Confidence is placed in the boys. In the summer they enjoy 
excursions down the Clyde, to the Botanic Gardens, &c., and in no 
instance has this privilege been abused. Of 229 boys dismissed 
during the last five years, after the most rigid examination we can 
discover but mene cases who have fallen into the hands of justice. 
From 80 to 90 per cent. are doing well. The following are some of 
their occupations, viz. :—80 sailors, 6 soldiers, 19 tailors, L6 shoe- 
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makers, 14 farmers, 2 mechanics, 3 iron founders and moulders, 
4 wrights, 5 message boys, 3 shop boys, 3 brass founders, 1 baker, 
1 carver and gilder, 4 office boys, 3 carters, 1 shopkeeper, 1 clerk. 


Conclusions. 


1. That our great cities are the centres of crime; and that many 
incitements to juvenile delinquency, there existing, might, through 
judicious interference on the part of our magistrates, be greatly 
modified. 

2. That gaol punishments, instead of reforming, invariably de- 
moralize juvenile delinquents. 

3. That to benefit youthful delinquents, and successfully induce 
parents to contribute to their support, they should be sent to Reforma- 
tories till their majority, giving power to the directors of such places 
to send them out sooner, on being satisfied that they would do well. 

4. That the law of love and kindness combined with intellectual 
and moral training, never fails in reclaiming youthful offenders, and 
making them useful members of society. 

5. That the experience of many years in the Glasgow Reformatory 
Schools, proves the reformability of from 80 to 90 per cent. of 
juvenile delinquents. 

6. That, in an economical point of view, prevention is better than 
cure; the gross cost of a boy in the Glasgow Reformatory being 
13/. per annum, and, deducting his earnings, about 10/. 


TABLE I. : 


Showing the Number of Boys Admitted and Disposed of from 1st July, 1854, 
tall 1st July, 1855. 





Boys:in-house Ist July, 0854 0... cistatronersrsatnerarecvosesnonoatnse oe 232 





», admitted from Ist July, 1854, till Ist July, 1856 ........ oe 87 
», disposed of 3 pe ena Rak sell sre huis oh 69 
Of these were sent to Canada and the United States ............ 10. ke 
‘4 %9 CHE UNSVY Leena ceils ear ene, 7 
Boys for whom situations have been procured....................00.. 41 est 
vou Whelett the house 1rrepwlarly L.cincocs.ncsec0ed.ccrdbanermnnententcs 9 ESP 
so LW BOMCLEG 1M CMO) MOUSE. 5 5... 2 cite cdoschuan veosciucsesigde Sat cuec coubaess 2 pe: 
5). Who returned Of Their, own Accord ©... .cscav2.mcstes-creseounes Es 5 
Average number of boys in house during the year ................ eae 237 
Boys imvhouse lst Jialy, USS) o.ie 281 Sets Sas Re sceecbea senses! AA) 250 
TaBLeE JI. 


Showing Average Age of Boys when began to Steal, Age when Admitted into 
the House, and Age at present (1st July, 1855.) 








Age of Boys. 
Ieee a a ae Maas 1 ee 

Years...) 651° 7. 1 8: 19s 1 LO A OS Mote la ab! V6 La WSs Woe | eOnt otal. 
Number when eS haste . 
admitted into ho Ho) S| tise | ha) OFS HG) GAN eh | Oprah ILL PA eee al Vee Pore 286 
NGUSE Kisak.<3 . 
Number with 
present age inti... |... | LL] 2] 8 | 10) 28 | 30} 64) 63 | 40}; 20] 9] 8] 2 
HOUSED S.swieutes 5 ; . 





Average age when began to steal.—From 9 to 12 years. 


TE a a a aT IT Pa TIS EEL IIL IE EE CIN SE BE FEL Pa PE RT ERR IN BS LI LA ES TIE LE IU ELE PT SIT IE TST R 
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TaBie IIT. 
Showing the Period of Time the Inmates have been in the Institution. 























One 
Year Two Three Four Five Six Seven Total 
and Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. : 
less. \ 
Preset nt A 
Number of boys....| 143 4] 44 25 18 15 | 2 286 


TABLE IV. 


Showing the Character of Parents, and whether Dead or Alive, of 286 Boys 
now in the Institution. 





Number of boys one or both of whose parents are (or were 


MEOTY Alive ) CEU AGS. yoda cs 5.0 copes icy! ncasibsslncae2 sonoma eveos on 

Number of boys whose father or mother deserted, or un- 4g 
| AON Ta 2 ST de a aera Reed en Oe Pe te et REN ee eee 

“Number of boys whose parents are both dead... eee 61 
is ‘i father 1s: dead. ssc.dcgoscescasscsasserMaatietens 79 
rs a WAGE ET 1ST CAG e225 iced ceatehsspehiisiias odscenniesss 42 
3 o parents are both. alive’ .,,....-......--.ss92.- 56 

| 286 








TABLE V. 


Showing the Principal Incitements to Crime, and the Nature of the Offences 
for which they were Convicted. 





Number of boys who stated the shows and minor theatres as the S 
ee -Aee Pec 173 
principal cause. of theim being ded astray ov...ssceccsisecupasosvernannneeevavone 
Number of boys who were encouraged to dispose of stolen eta 147 





Im little pawns, vas and MAKING, SLOPES 22 s..5 25 coon cntenonedaseponeg siemens 
Number of boys who trace their ruin to bad companions, bait 152 
YOUNES Persons Who NAVE DECW 1M PLISOM. ..........0c..nsooseseosesverssenccsee 
Number of boys who assigned their parents’ misconduct and ise 79 
PASE ULE ROUSE SOC E carte ee sie decodes iio RU II a es Bases BEN RS 
‘ TaBie VI. 


Showing the State of Education when Admitted (into the House and their 
present state,) of 286 Boys now in the Institution. 


* On Admission. 


Boys who did not know the alplabety oo... cisc..i-..cscesesouwsseccsnnee 
3 could: only-réad, little words?..i.3.5.S.0.coUecieeosdosteodicae 
as COU TEAM COE TAD ya Welle aN ees ston seven ces 
. 286 
», could read, write, and count a little 


Present State. 





Boys who can read but little Words ............eescseeeeseeseeee reese 
” ” tolerably dEBES ROO Ub Hadne coe anncosanuadosebecheodbodoosoa0s0 
99 9 well Pee oe serene eesernceccr sneer cree raesserersrersssorerecet oes 
Se EC WEN Ge ete ty eraco ues vanes sadn n aune eran dentessnes ev un artanoses 
hy at crammed and Peosrap ly .c7...c. ce civencecnsounenes 
ae Fe | 100% (3) 1a eR RR CDEP SEE te EO PT 


2 
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TasLe VII. 


Showing the Character of 229 Boys Discharged from the House during the last 
Five Years, viz., from 1st July, 1850, to 1st Fuly, 1855. 





Nuraber whese, history, could; mot be, £aCCO a:..2. 260g... denen aqeonsst> dacsebesane 13 
9h whovdiedisince leaving -the house! 3, 42/i1.d5.-seteeenteciv-saee oot 10 

= >), ‘relapsed into- crime; amd-convietedssi.0, em: ..cchee sn eees ches 9 

“A », have not been convicted, but are not very steady ............ 14 

5) ake doings Well Siv..c.i...0 Bos Nokes oust oe dock eee Aaaee a Re 183 
MOAI Goetisk aici 229 


Giving 80 per cent. of those known to be doing well, irrespective 
of those whose addresses are unknown. 





Taste VIII. 


Showing the Number of Boys Admitted and Discharged from 1st July, 1850, 
tall \st July, 1855. 








| Admitted. Discharged. 
TS50T oe ee 71 boys WOOO ST ccnitiotien ce 34 boys 
1851-2 ........ fesse tec 64 ,, POORER? 2... eiieonn: Ap © 55 
USDOL So acesccueonsbbeerens 46 ,, 1892-3 cccdivencinestegee 45 4, 
LOO oe A ccsvss sess 49” ;,; | ok i: seen Heya che Sa5; 
US A eccere.tuoncrr esos 8D. 35 go. ES ee ia Be 69° 5; 
315 Total........ 279%, 
’ Annual average of admissions 63 boys. Annual average of discharges 454 boys. 
TaBLe IX. 


Showing the Countries to which the Boys at present in the Institution belong. 








Born ihiSeo tana SoG ik RAV, Len eee ae eS woe 222 
Of these there were born in Glasgow ...........c:c0ccccsesssseessneneeeres 160 ae 
Bo @iitned aed iad Ia assis showtnnsecnedisiganpncementanlssesanaetvetirlnlesniliteisaRes Ripa at *f 
ge eine amd ear sen arate are coed nti, at, Ae ohne Cre ne ae tas 56 

» Other countries (America) (orice... sescceseseseod ee oe Pei 1 
Botab visa. iden 286 

a 
TABLE X. 


Showing the Trades conducted in the House, and the Average Number of Boys 
employed at them. 





ATOR aces tates aati otto cast utes Ren see tees aces enssaue nest aaeee ene 62 
SH emia kame ys. Msssesks azote nas open Me wean eR show Pee Re 54 
WH CARBINE i Sdivde cd psdes coronene svhowrne baie as ctteeaeaaanag wyitaatth teatnh ipeke ten eit 16 
ADWARE 1 Secs ieossdanaconehcascobnnces PR Nem ee a eee 25 
Weoddep pitting 2s. 35..s00%: si cuse Seckesaeetosi tsetse dens, cea eemtoeme 88. 
FORINT GES 5 Sha ors Sah web Sacre da vated cece peat eee tema ci ence cack arse 5) 
Martowe @6cwpatioms ic: 5.54055. Wace eats homie. oa race eee 33 


Monitors assisting teacher © oof.) a ica. tewek soccrpoei un Queer 3 
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TABLE XI. 


Showing Return from Boys Labour and Expenditure for One Year, from 
1st July, 1854, til7 1st July, 1855. 


























Gross. Net Amount. 
Be St ERS Bea iss a 
Gross amount of work done ............cccccesscssesscesscesceeees BS, O00 Gs ah bat eee 
Net proceeds, after paying for the material and , 
ee 614 2 43 
WAGES OF CFACOSUNOIE 6.02, .iccssbccsccckdeGeiodeses debsdenseeeoes 
Grosmerqendinure ys ko) Bae ea: bloc. al po) 0 es Ah 
Net~ do. after deducting profit on work, | 
which sum is paid from share of assessment for,| __........ 2,291, 10.10 
boys’ house and board for Sundries ........0........ | 
Gross cost of each boy per annum o.oo... cesses Ee Or ae Acres 
Net do. after deducting his share of earnings ........)000 0... SOM LOO 
The above includes all expense but house-rent. 
*Previous to the rise of provisions the net cost was...) ses... | 7210 0 
TaBLe XII. 
Showing the Number of Officers and Tradesmen Employed in the House of 
Refuge for Boys. 
CONTEC FRG A See UR Oe RRL ON eat | 1 
Teacher of school and assistants ...00.....0....00c..ccsscsessesessee: 4 
OBE SUMED ECOL os coscs enna ctlia nftabesocinne ieuhacduc aboccoae vor 1 
Bree eR eo RUS. ed us ae eat 2 
Superintendent of tailoring and tradesmen............0..0.0...... iA 
$3 shoemaking and} dOs, iii. ssescseudvcts. 6 
3 weaving and assistant............0.:.ccccceeee. 2 
ee RACWEN Gc sctresieh Nene. cette Neo Me. hod 2 
oe HOUMENOZS cate er csehs cae  aaee 1 
Gate‘and: doorkeepens. \.1...05...0010000A.dosefedeeatscteceacceee aa ee 2 
ECT CUGSE, a 6 SON oR a ee eR aa a ee 5 
EQtare ee gee iT Mens 35 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


TABLE XIII. 
Showing the Number of Boys and Girls Admitted and Disposed of from 
31st December, 1853, tall 31st December, 1854. 


eee CR 
Boys. | Girls. Total. 











In school on 31st December, 1853 ........-ccecccccccsseeeee. 155 85 240 
ideniteed* daring TOMA Ae AT La id lected coe 101 56 157 
Deserted, but fesadmitied ich. iil agitate 18 9.4 18 
Deis, dain gi tlre yea iy rs ce! ooh cage se ER eee hage ss 161 75 236 
Remaining on 31st December, 1854.............ccc cece 113 66 ye) 
EA plOy ment WAS TOUNC TOR 022.0... accsssvsnensccntacraosactoosss’ 49 27 76 
Removed by parishes, and sent home to relations, &c.| 23 46 69 
0 os Vib aa ed 8 We a be Ee i ae ee E 85 1 86 
LOU Meck ob WE Le Reet ay ke ah Bie? ake ee ER Mae Ae BR ERO ES 4 it 5 
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Statistics of a Glasgow Grammar School Class of 115 Boys. 
By Ayprew Trnnent, EsqQ., one of ther number. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Glasgow, 
September, 1855.] . 


Azovr sixty years ago, a class was formed.in the Grammar School 
of Glasgow, consisting of 115 boys, whose average age would be 
8 to 9 years, chiefly sons of the Glasgow merchants, manufacturers, 
and shop-keepers. ‘There were also among them, some of the sons 
of the professors of the college, and of the clergy of the city, both 
established and dissenting. A son of the then Lord Provost was 
also of the number, as well as several of the sons of the then 
magistrates, besides a few sons of operative weavers, masons, and 
others. These things are mentioned to shew that the class was a 
fair representation of the respectable and industrious classes of the 
community, at that time; and when assembled, must have formed a 
very interesting group, just entering on a new course of existence. 
And often must the thought have occurred to the mind of their 
seniors, what will be the future history of these youths, after fifty or 
threescore years have gone over their heads? ft is rather a solemn 
enquiry, and still more solemn the reply :—of these 115 boys, who 
entered school together, 60 years ago, 76 are known to be dead; the 
fate of 18 is uncertain; and 26 are still alive; 24 appear to have 
died before attaining 380 years of age; 21 between the ages of 30 
and 40; 18 between 40 and 50; 5 between 50 and 60; 6 between 
60 and 63; 7 between 63 and 68; in all 76 ascertained to be dead; 
and as the presumption is that the 13 uncertain are also dead, the 
total deaths, up to this date, will be 89. 

The after professions of the 115 boys, appear to have been as 
follows :— 


53 Merchants and manufacturers 2 Weavers 
7 Lawyers 1 Exciseman 
1 Editor 1 Private soldier 
4 Clerks 1 Warper 
3 Military officers 1 Surgeon 
3 Clergymen 1 Carter 
3 Sailors 1 Bank porter 
2 Private gentlemen 7 ae most of whom died 
2 Bankers young 
1 Professor —— 
1 Artist 115 


Of the 53 engaged in trade, no less than 35 are known to have 
been insolvent, though many of them have since become prosperous ; 
and. some of them are now among the rich men of the city. Of the 
58, fifteen are still alive, 9 in Glascow and 6 abroad; of the 7 
lawyers only 2 remain, both in Glasgow; the editor is long since | 
dead; of the 4 clerks all are gone but one; of the 3 military officers | 
one remains a retired lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment; of 
the 3 clergymen. one died many years ago, he was of the Secession 
body, 2 are still alive, both of the established church, one of whom 
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was, some years ago, Moderator of the General Assembly; the 3 
sailors, and the 2 private gentlemen, all died young; but the 2 
bankers are still alive, in active employment, and so is the professor, 
occupying a chair in one of the oldest universities in Scotland; 
the artist, with one of the weavers, the exciseman, private soldier, 
warper, surgeon, and carter; are all away; but the bank porter is 
still alive, retired from office, and living in single blessedness on his 
well-earned savings; making 26, in all, still alive. Of these 21 
never permanently left their native country, and 16 never perman- 
ently left their native city. Of the 60 boys who got prizes for 
regular attendance 20 are still alive. | 

None of the class have risen to what may be called distinction ; 
many of them have been, and some still are, respectable and useful 
members of society; neither have any of them made themselves 
notorious for crime, with the exception of some half-dozen noted 
tipplers, all of whom are dead; none appear to have ever enjoyed 
civic honour, though mostly natives of the city. Some of them, 
however, took a loftier aim, and aspired to be members of parliament, 
but without success. The duxes of the class made no great appear- 
ance in after life; he who was generally dolt or booby, is now the 
heutenant-colonel referred to. 

From the records of the dinner bills, at the annual class meetings, 
it appears that, from 1802, the date of the first meeting, to 1816, the 
prevailing beverage was wine and cold punch, especially the latter ; 
from 1816 down to the present date, wine and whisky toddy, and 
little or no punch, appear to have been the prevailing taste. » 

The boys who were allowed to follow out their natural bias in 
the selection of future professions, have been, apparently, the most 
successful. He who is now lheutenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment 
was, in boyish days, a bold and dashing horseman, and always fore- 
most in stone fights with other schoolboys, found in the army a 
congenial element, and has risen to his present rank. The same 
may be said of the clergymen; they too, judging from their early 
propensities, got into their proper element, and have been, and still 
are, highly respectable and useful. The youths who succeeded to 
the business and professions of their fathers, appear to have had the 
smoothest passage through life. It is rather remarkable that 12 
of the 26 alive are still bachelors. But, however faulty these 12 
may have been, the other members of the class, as part of the general 
community, appear. to have made ample amends; for, from 1805, 
when the first member of the class got married, to the present date, 
the population of Glasgow has increased from about 100,000 to 
nearly 400,000. The change in the mode of living too, is not less 
remarkable. The houses of most of our parents were in a close, and 
up a common stair in the old or eastern part of the town, now almost 
deserted by their descendants for stately mansions in the west, or 
cheerful villas in the suburbs. 

During the same period, steam navigation and railways have been 
called into existence; trade and commerce, both foreign and domestic, 
as well as agriculture, have made prodigious progress, and immense 
mineral stores have been laid open. Education also has been gr 
extended and improved; and there has been a decided ady 
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moral and intellectual acquirements. These things are stated, as the 

115 boys whose history we are now narrating, had, when at man’s 
estate, their full share in all this activity and progress,—a progress 
the more remarkable and creditable to those engaged in it, when the 
agitated times in which they lived, and the difficulties they had to 
contend with, are considered. A few may be alluded to. The first 
French revolution broke out as we came into existence; since which 
time every European kingdom has been shaken to its foundation ; the 
throne of France, the central kingdom, has been six times over- 
turned ; most of the other European powers have been twice subverted. 
Every capital on the continent, from Moscow to Lisbon, has been 
occupied by foreign troops. Britain, no doubt, has escaped foreign 
invasion; but there too, great changes have taken place, which 
produced convulsions of no ordinary magnitude. Among others, 
wars and rumours of war for the first 30 years of our lives, increasing 
the national debt to upwards of 800 millions—the slave trade and 
slavery were abolished—the gold currency restored, ruining at the 
time nearly one half of the then mercantile community—a sort of 
church and state revolution occurred by the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation and Reform Bills—the East India and China mono- 
polies were removed—the protective system set aside—and free trade 
introduced, with the repeal of the corn and navigation laws. In 
addition to all these there have been frequent visitations of famine 
and pestilence, with commercial convulsions every six or seven years, 
spreading stagnation and ruin around to such an extent, that the 
Bank of England has been repeatedly in jeopardy, and other banks 
swept from the face of the earth in scores: in one week, in 1825, 
nine London banking houses failed; but, notwithstanding all this 
confusion and overthrow, the community prospered and grew, sig- 
nally illustrating the fact that the greatness of a country depends 
chiefly on the character and stamina of its people, of which of course 
the 115 boys were, during these times, a part, and had their full share 
in all the turmoil, for good or for evil, of the last half century. 

The scene, however, so far as regards them, is now drawing to a 
close. Of the 115 who began the world together and fought the 
battles of life, 26 alone remain, now no longer boys, but aged men 
approaching the ordinary limits of human life—threescore years and 
ten; and in conclusion, it may be remarked, that the history of these 
115 boys is, probably, the average history of every other 115 boys 
similarly cireumstanced, and may be useful in moderating all mere’ 
worldly aspirations. | 
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On our National Strength; tested by the Numbers, the Ages, and the 
Industrial Qualifications of the People. By Joun Yeats, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Glasgow, 
September, 1855.] 


Great Britain has a relative as well as an absolute existence. It 
may be regarded as one of the industrial communities of the world, 
as the heart of the British empire, or as the home of the Anglo- 
Saxon people ; in each of these points of view, however, it is becoming, 
territorially considered, of less and less importance. Taking the area 
of the United Kingdom as unity, and comparing it with the areas of 
other countries, we find that, roughly estimated, France and Spain 
are each half as large again; Turkey, in Europe, the same;'in Asia 
she is more than four times the size; Austria and the German states 
are each twice as large; Norway and Sweden, together, are nearly 
two and a half times as large; Russia is seventeen times as large 
in Europe alone, and forty-five times as large in Asia. As respects 
the British dominions; Great Britain and Ireland are inferior in area 
to the Cape Colony and Natal; Canada is computed to be more than 
double the size ; the states under our protection in India are three 
and a half times as large; British India is more than six and a half 
times as large; the Australian colonies and Van Diemen’s Land are 
more than eleven times as large; the Hudson’s Bay Territory is 
twenty-six times the size. 

Our littoral frontiers cannot be extended unless the waves of the 
Atlantic subside; but the colonists, who have left our shores, are 
spreading in every direction, and anglicising so much of the globe, 
that we may safely assert the English language is spoken, and 
English habits and feelings are implanted, over a tract of the earth’s 
surface fifty times as great as this our island home. The soil and 
other resources of surrounding states are improving nearly as fast 
as those of Great Britain; while the superiority we once enjoyed in 
the possession of raw material has been sensibly impaired by the 
increased facilities afforded by steam navigation for intercourse 
between the most distant parts. In the struggle now arising among 
nations, it is not capital of any kind, but productive power in the 
people, which will give supremacy. To that alone we can look for 
security. Our position in the world will not be maintained unless we 
put forth all the national strength, which lies chiefly in the Numbers, 
the Youthfulness, and the Industrial Qualities of the people. 

With a single exception, England is the most densely peopled 
country in Europe. On good authority we have— 


Sq. Miles. Population. 
England, Area .......... Vi Oe os alll 16,921,880 = 337 persons to 1 sq- mile. 
Wales, do. ........ ciel: hace 1,005,721 = 123 o " 
Islands in British Seas 394 ........ 143,126 = 363 ty = 
Scotland, Coir te Va allel 2,888,742 = 92 a ne 
Ireland, do. | ER | 6,515,794 = 200 - Es 


Without going minutely into detail with other. countries, we 
2c 2 
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learn that Belgium has 382 inhabitants to the square mile; Saxony 
328; Holland 242; Italy 208; Germany and Prussia 188; France 
171; Austria 145; all Europe 82; Spain 81; Turkey 71; Russia 
27; Norway and Sweden 16. 

In absolute numbers, ‘the population of Great Britain and the 
islands in the British seas, was on the 31st March, 1851; 21,121,967 ; 
and of the united kingdoms 27,637,761. As to the rate of growth, 
it has been calculated that the population of the same countries 
was, In— 


WHS 1. pees _ 6,378,000 
17G4 7,392,000 = 1,014,000 increase in the century 
1851 ........°21,185,000 = 13,793,000 mA _ 


The increased production and distribution of wealth were in 
proportion to the mcreased numbers of the people, each century. 
The disparity inthe ratio of increase, for the two centuries, 1s 
accounted for by discoveries in the art of medicine during the latter; 
by improvement in the manners of the people; by a more general 
and more practical recognition, than had previously existed, of the 
laws on which the well-being of mankind depends. There may be 
slight mistakes in the calculation, or, what is more probable, a 
deficiency in the data upon which it rests; but it is, nevertheless, 
almost certain that, within one hundred years, two new nations, each 
equal in numbers, in wealth, and all the elements of prosperity to 
the third, were called into being, and located on the superficial area 
that originally contained but one of them. This is valid evidence of 
our capacity for growth, when the right means are applied. The 
United States of America have accomplished’even more than this. 
Within fifty years, their population has increased from 5,300,000 to 
23,100,000, or more than fourfold. 

The course of events, during the last fifty years, is well worthy 
of attention. The numbers of the people were, in— 


L807 wrcavcus 10,917,433 ESOT cessation 16,564,138 
Lb Ee Mees: 12,424,122 OME ec oica 18,813,786 
Boe br iauot 14,402,643 . TSOP oases. 21,121,967 


Thus, within the half century there has been an addition of ten 
millions of people, which nearly equals the produce of the preceding 
eighteen centuries. The increase of two millions three hundred 
thousand, during the last ten years, is also remarkable as a proof of 
prosperity ; but another view of it has to be taken. 

The increase of persons, during the last ten years, was— 

1,924,629 in England 
94,343 Wales 
270,023 Scotland 
19,186 Islands in the British Seas 


2,308,181 Increase in Great Britain 
1,463,590 Deduct Decrease in Ireland 


844,591 Increase in United Kingdom 


or 3. per cent. only, making it smaller than that of some of the old 
states of Europe. Less satisfactory than this even, is the fact, that ) 
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while between 1831 and 1841 there was no county in England which 
exhibited a decrease in numbers; between 1841 and 1851, 27 
counties in England and Wales showed sensible diminution, which 
extended itself more or, less over the greater part of Ireland, the 
north of Scotland, the north of Wales, and the west of England. 

As to the increase of wealth during the past half century, we 
observe in the report that:—“ At 3 per cent per annum, compound 
interest, the value of capital is doubled in 24 years; and a population 
inereasing at 3 per cent, which is near the natural rate, doubles in 
the same time; while actually the British population has increased 
at the rate of 1329 per cent annually, for the fifty years 1801-1851, 
and has doubled in 58 years. Thus, if we take this indication, the 
means of subsistence have increased faster than the numbers of’ the 
people ; for while the population has doubled, the value of capital, 
under investment at 3 per cent. compound interest, has quadrupled. 
While 100 people in Great Britain became 200 in 53 years, 1007. 
mvested and allowed to accumulate, at 3 per cent. interest, became 
4791. The produce of Great Britain, which in the present state of 
commerce is always convertible into the means of subsistence, has 
probably not increased at a lower ratio.” 

The value of real property assessed to the property and income 
tax, for Great Britain, was, in 1851, 105,524,4911., viz—94,809,1062. 
for England and Wales, and 10,715,385/. for Scotland. In 1814-15, 
the value of that property was 60,138,3231., of whieh 53,495,368?. 
were for England and Wales, and 6,642,995/. for Scotland. Personal 
property, there is every reason to believe, increased much faster.* 


* “<The wealth of England has been estimated, but it must only be taken as an 
approximation to the true amount. The value of the cultivated soil, that is, the 
Jabour and wealth that is in the soil, is estimated at 1,700,000,000/,; mines, at 
120,000,000/. ; roads, canals, and other means of communication, at 500,000,0002. ; 
dwellings, factories, and kindred erections, at 550,000,000/.; annual agricultural pro- 
duce in land, the surplus of former years, and agricultural implements, at 230,000,0002.,; 
horses, cattle, sheep, and other live stock, at 242,000,000/.; manufactured goods, new 
and in use, at 200,000,000/.; mercantile shipping, at 40,000,000/.; foreign mer- 
chandize paid for, at 50,000,000/.; fisheries, foreign, and domestic, at 5,000,0002. ; 
being a total of nearly 3,700,000,0007. Now this is a sum of which few persons — 
understand the extent. But suppose it was before us in sovereigns, and that we could 
count twenty in a minute for twelve hours in the day, it would take about 800 years 
to get through them, This immense sum, however, does not include the coin which 
is in circulation in the British isles. The gold and silver is nearly 40,000,000/., 
besides copper, bank notes, bills, and other mediums of circulation. The gold, also, 
which is in the coffers of the Bank of England is not included. The amount of this 
fluctuates, but it is seldom less than 15,000,000/. Now this 40,000,000. of gold and 
silver, which is in actual circulation, and the 15,000,000/. in the Bank of England, 
and other sums similarly situated, will amount to nearly 60,000,000/. more. Here, 
then, we have a realized capital of 3,760,000,000/. of productive property in the 
British isles. This amazing sum is all at work in the three kingdoms, and forms our 
capital in trade. But besides this, we have an enormous sum in what may be called 
unproductive property. This may be enumerated as follows :— Waste land, public 
buildings, churches, chapels, hospitals, prisons, arsenals, forts, military stores, dock. 
yards, ships of war, &c. All this is estimated as being equal to the national debt, 
about 750 millions. It may, therefore, be said that, notwithstanding our enormous 
debt, which we must remember is not owing to foreigners, but to Englishmen, we 
have the entire of our productive capital of three billions seven hundred and sixty 
millions clear, independently of what other nations owe to us, Now this large sum, 
which represents everything that is useful and agreeable, and which affords sub. 
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But having seen this twofold progress in numbers, and in corre- 
sponding wealth, we must remember that the aggregate prosperity of 
the people does not apply to every individual, nor indeed to some 
very large classes. The whole of a people is, perhaps, never pro- 
gressive. Amongst contemporaries, fellow’ countrymen and fellow 
citizens, the various stages in the growth of society are constantly 
visible. Independent of the distinctions of race, the Celt on the hill- 
top herding cattle, the Anglo-Saxon farming in the plains, and the 
Scandinavian mariner fishing or cruising along the coasts, past ages 
are ever reappearing in the present, 

And there is not a greater difference between one generation and 
another, than there is between one man and another. Beside the 
manufacturer and the merchant prince, we have, in 1855, poverty- 
stricken and unenlightened thousands; not only a large proportion 
of adults unable to read or write, but very. nearly 50 per cent. of the 
rising generation left wholly uninstructed. Of 4,694,583 children of 
the ages 5-15, only 2,405,442, or little more than half the number are 
returned by the parents and heads of families, as scholars at home 
or at schools. This is dangerous, and a sad deterioration of the 
national strength. 

We have next to observe the peculiarities of local density, and 
the increase or decrease of particular classes. , 

The extremes of density are 18 persons to a square mile in the 

district of Bellingham, Northumberland, and 185,751 within the 
- same compass in the registration district of East London. In the 
“London division, the mean proximity of individuals is now 14 yards ; 
in the North Western division 67; in the West Midland 100; in 
Yorkshire 107; South Eastern division 118; South Midland division 
120; South Western division 124; Eastern division 127; North 
Midland division 128; Northern division 142; Welsh division 157. 
Tn Scotland there are 6:9 acres to a person, In Ireland 3:1. In 
180!, the people of England were on the average 153 yards asunder ; 
in 1851 they are 108. On this head a recent writer (Mr. Mann) 
 says:—“If the existing state of affairs were to continue without 
interruption or change, until the year 2,534, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland, instead of each having a space of 108 square 
yards to himself, would all touch each other by their elbows. “There 
would be just standing room for all, but no one must think of moving. 
Britannia with its twelve degrees of longitude, and nearly eleven 
degrees of latitude, would then look, fram the ocean, like a huge 
rock covered by its impenetrable crowd of penguins or boobies.”’ 

‘In connection with the growth and distribution of the people, it 
is curious to observe that there are now very few more living in the 
rural districts, than there were in 1801. Much of the work that 


sistence and comfort to twenty-eight millions of people, is the result of labour. In . 
other words, it is the difference between a desolate country, such as this once was, 
and its present condition. What mine, therefore, was ever so rich in gold, as the 
mine of industry. England has maintained all her inhabitants, supported all her 
wars, repaired all her disasters, and, after all, has a clear property of 3,760,000,000/. 
in hand, or 134/. sterling per head for every man, woman, and child, in the three 
kingdoms, besides her foreign property. It is also supposed that Great Britain 


and Ireland are saving, upon an average, about 60,000,000/. every year.’’—R. 
EpLESTON. 
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was formerly done in the country, is at present done in towns. 
Agricultural implements are manufactured there, artificial manures 
made or imported, seeds sold, and a market found for produce of 
every kind. The towns absorb the surplus population of the country, 
and readily furnish employment to immigrants. On an average 
there are in the former 5-2 persons to an acre; in the latter 5°3 acres 
to a person. In the one 3,337 persons to a square mile; in the 
other 120 only. A glance at Mr. Petermann’s Census Map will 
show that the increase in the population throughout Scotland, 
England and Wales, has been principally in the maritime and the 
mining, not in the agricultural districts. The hives of industry 
cluster thickly around the firths of the Clyde and the Forth, the plains 
and the coal-fields between the Cheviot Hills and the Grampians. 
The banks of the Mersey are thronged, the mouths of the Severn, 
the Thames, and the Tyne; but the central plain, the Wolds and 
the Downs, are thinly inhabited. Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Wiltshire, present a striking contrast to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Staffordshire. The tendency of the population is evidently towards 
urban pursuits. On this head a very able writer says:—“In the 
rapid growth of towns in the United States, as in England, accom- 
panying the cultivation of the soil, and encouraging, while they 
supply an ample reward for the labour of the agriculturist, we see the 
proof of the necessity of towns, even to the extension of agriculture. 
The mere cultivation of the soil, which bestows plenteous rewards 
on comparatively little labour, could not give employment to an 
increasing population. In the towns of England centre all the 
literature, all the art, and all the science of modern civilization, 
which make England pre-eminent amongst nations. They are the 
most progressive, if not the most important, part of the nation. 
Their inhabitants becoming daily more numerous, and more influen- 
tial in the whole society, will most materially shape the future fate 
of Great Britain. This is not the adventitious result of any peculiar 
policy ; it is natural and necessary. For help and protection, man 
clings to man, and skill and power are much more social than 
individual. Naturally and essentially gregarious, he is destined to 
congregate in masses; and the more population increases, the more 
numerous, and the larger, towns will become.” 

Our large towns, however, have frequently been the seat of priva- 
tion and suffering, some of it self-inflicted, among both the possessors 
and the administrators of capital, The recurrence of such calamities 
is, if possible, to be averted. As division of labour is indispensable 
to success, and as dissatisfaction and disorder, arising from too partial 
views of things, seem inevitably to grow out of it, some more special 
preparation than any heretofore made, appears necessary to all who en- 
gage in business. What is wanted, is a better acquaintance with the 
principles of social economy, or the laws regulating the phenomena 
of industrial life. 

But we have to do more than consider the numbers of the people 
and their aggregate means of support ; we have also to consider the 
changes which a man undergoes in the course of his existence. 
Infancy and age, with all'the ills that flesh is heir to, detract from 
the usefulness of life, and add to its burdens. If feebleness in 
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individuals, or in families, is fatal to their advancement ; dwindling 
strength, and premature mortality, are no less so to the prosperity 
of a people. The proportion between the numbers of those who are 
incapable of exertion, and those who are in the prime of life, must be 
just and natural. The productive period of existence is short; unless 
it be prolonged to the utmost, as well as divested of every un- 
necessary incumbrance, little opportunity is afforded for making 
provision for declining years. 
Great Britain contained, in 1851, 


Under 1 yearofage 578,543 | Between40and 60 yearsof age 3,526,342 


 fogears=., (97,400,000 »,  60and 80 ae 1,414,798 
. ho a nee he ODOT LS », 80and100 8 129,483 
Between 20 and 40 years of age 6,555,954 Above 100 5: 319 


The males at the soldier’s age, 20-40, were, in 1851, 3,193,496. 
The number of the population at the age of 20 and upwards, exceeds 
the number under the age of 20, by 2,068,782. Taking into con- 
sideration the number of persons in the middle age of life, and of the 
ineffectives on account of age, and contrasting them with preceding 
periods, we find that the strength of the nation has increased faster 
than its numbers. Yet, from the foregoing table, it will be seen, 
that the population returns of our day, unlike those of ancient times, 
do not refer to the number of fighting men we could muster. Not 
more than one third of the inhabitants of Great Britain can fairly be 
considered self-supporting; and from the industry and frugality of 
these, directly or indirectly, the remaining two thirds principally 
derive their subsistence. : 

The commissioners state in their report, that there can be now 
no doubt that some of the twenty-one millions of people in Great 
Britain have lived a century, which may, therefore, be considered the 
curcuit of time in which hwnan life goes through all the phases of its 
evolution. | 

The probable lifetime of a male at birth, is nearly 45 years. 
The mean lifetime, or the average number of years that males live, 
after birth, in England, is rather more than 40 years (40°36 years), 
so that if the natural lifetime is conceived to be graduated and sub- 
divided into 100 degrees (years), only 40 of these degrees of lifetime 
are traversed, on an average, by the children of the healthiest nation 
of any magnitude in the world! Hence the majority of us live only 
about two-fifths of the years others attain to, or, may we not rightly 
say, two-fifths of our appointed time? What would be thought, if 
our pocket watches could be got to work only two-fifths of the 
twenty-four hours? Were the full period of existence to be survived 
by all, that prolongation alone would be tantamount to more than 
doubling the present population. | 

The average duration of life is 45 years in Surrey, but 25 only in 
Manchester and Liverpool, Monstrous anomaly, that one individual 
in the former place should be equal nearly to two in either of the 
latter! The commissioners remark :—‘ As it has pleased the Author 
of the universe to make the food of mankind chiefly the product of 
labour, their clothing of skill, their intellectual enjoyments of 
edueation, their purest emotions of art, so health and the natural 
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lifetime of the race are in a certain sense to be, evidently, the 
creation of the intellect and the will.” It is a pity that these 
principles are not more widely published; they can hardly be re- 
cognized and acted upon, unless universally taught. ) 

It appears too that the population is now younger than it would 
be by the natural standard; younger, probably, in England and 
Scotland, than in any country in Europe. A larger proportion of 
the helpless may thus be thrown upon those who are in the prime 
of life ; but a preponderance will be given, ultimately, to the youthful 
element in society, and consequently scope for the development of 
greater energy and enterprise. Such a state of things is favourable 
to progress. [rom the returns of the census of 1841, for the United 

States, we find there a predominance of the youthful element, to 
which some writers have ascribed the recklessness of the American 
people ; others, probably, with more justice, their rapid development. 
There is no necessary connexion between age and wisdom: the 
young may want experience, but they need not be devoid of discre- 

~ tion, nor destitute of the light of knowledge. Our transatlantic 
brethren have determined to turn life to account as early as possible, 
and to give it the utmost attainable value; hence public provision is 
made that every free citizen may receive, nearly gratuitously, the 
highest kind of instruction the times can afford. Would that the 
example were followed in this country ! 

One great value of the Census of 1851 is, that from it may be 
deduced a new classification of society, the Industrial. Disregarding 
the adventitious and often absurd distinctions customary in historic 
records, the commissioners have grouped the population, naturally, 
into sixteen classes, which are subdivided into three hundred and 
thirty-two occupations, thus forming, as far as possible, a tabular 
view of the people as workmen and workwomen. I regret that time 
allows me barely to touch upon this part of the subject. 

“Some idea of the industrial qualifications of the people may be 
formed from the list given at p. 374. 

Capitalists and the administrators of capital expect a fair return 
for their investments ; they keep no superfluous hands, and cannot 
afford to encourage incompetency, yet they compete for the posses. 
sion of the most productive labourers. A man who is in regular 
employ, and in receipt of the highest rate of wages for a responsible 
part in the preparation of a useful commodity, might justly look upon 
the distinction as one equal to any that colleges can confer upon him, 
Merely muscular labour cannot procure it: mental labour has taken 
the precedence. ‘‘ The former is everywhere sinking, while the latter 
is rising in value. Industrial competition has resolved itself into a 
competition of intellect rather than of the cost of unskilled labour or 
the accidental indigenous possession of raw material.”’ This being the 
case, every one will hope to find in the industrial occupations of the 
people of his native country, a preponderance of the intellectual 
element, and ample provision made, public and private, for securing 
its perpetuity. But my own conviction, after careful study, is, that 
by far the largest proportion of labour must be regarded as unskilled, 
and, consequently, least productive; and I cannot but deplore the 
immense amount of energy and capacity for culture thus lost to the 
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Occupations in Great Britain, and Number of Persons engaged in them 
(arranged in the order of the Numbers), im 1851. 





Occupations. 








Agricultural labourer .... 
Farm servant, shepherd ....... 
Domestic servant ....s.seeeee 
Cotton, calico manufacture, print- 
ing and dyeing ...........- 
Labourer (branch undefined)...... 
Farmer, grazier 
Boot and shoe-maker ..... 
Milliner, dress-maker... 
COePminer.! ¢ ipieces oe ce 
Carpenter, joiner. sivsisiis + estes 4s 
Army and Navy. 
ERLIOP S04 sonic naa dus Sous 8 8 
Washerwoman, mangler, laun- 
dry-keeper ........ 
Woollen cloth manufacture 
Silk manufacture .. 
Blacksmith 0... 35.0.5. 
Worsted manufacture. 
Mason, pavior... pein ee 8ie 
Messenger, porter, and errand- 
DOP ULeaes Wie Youew vente see 4 } 
Linen, flax manufacture ........ 
Seamen, (merchant service), on 
shore, or in British ports .... 
Gocers.ss sie han evs 
Gardener aeicelen 
Tron manufacture, moulder, founder 
Inn-keeper, licensed victualler, 
beershop-keeper 
Seamstress, shirt-maker . slestos 
Bricklayer......... 646 0.9 «e016 ve 
Butcher, meat-salesman ........ 
Hose (stocking) manufacture..... 
School—master, mistress........ 
Lace manufacture... .....00. sree 
Plumber, painter, aoe evs ceee 
Baker isd suasioeis WelwSies sie 
Carman, carrier, carter, drayman, : 
Charwoman osu Pinwe aadere.e: @'e sues ae 
Draper (linen and woollen) ...... 
Engine and machine-maker...... 
Commercial clerk 
‘Cabinet-maker, upholsterer ...... 
Teacher (various), governess ..... 
Fisherman, woman ........0..0. 
Boat, barge, man, woman 
‘Miller... Sis op as oben 
Earthenware manufacture....... 
BAY OF j iisi vente aleiee cies deddlepine!biv 
Railway labourer ..........006. 
Straw-plait manufacture ........ 
Brick-maker, dealer........... 
Government civil service........ 
Hawker, pedlar .........-0.05. 
WeGEWIRGHED co six cia cee cas tice ss 
Glover .... Pare Sane 
Shopkeeper (branch undefined)... 
Horsekeeper, groom (not do- 
mestic) jockey .. } 


eeeeeeoceoeovese 


eeoeeee 


eeoee eve eeeece 


eco eo ee eevee 


oe ee ee Ce Oo oe 


eee oe eo oe 


eee eeee 


eoeceoe ere ee ee 


ee eeevreeeeoeeed 





Persons. 


Gah 1,460,896 
. . {1,038,791 
| 601,465 


376,551 
306,767 
274,461 
267,791 
219,016 
182,696 


*178,773 


152,672 
146,091 


137,814 
114,570 
112,776 
104,061 
101,442 


101,425 
98,860 
89,206 


85,913 
80,946 
80,032 


75,721 


73,068 
67,989 
67,691 
65,499 
65,376 
63,660 
62,808 
62,472 
56,98] 
55,423 
49,184 
48,082 
43,760 
40,897 
40,575 
38,294 
37,683 
37,268 
36,512 
35,443 
34,306 
32,062 
31,168 
30,963 
30,553 
30,244 
29,882 
29,800 


29,408 





Occupations. 
Nail manufacture ...-+seseseees 
Tron-miner.... 
Printer’)... eb ceccedsveye cess 
Nurse (not domestic servant)..... 
Shipwright, ship-builder 
Stone quarrier .......ceeceeees 
Lodging-house keeper ..... «++. 
Lead-miner.... 





Copper-miner ....... Panther acs 
Straw hat and bonnet-maker ... 
COOPER \jerate 6 hb Seen pisle ole sade duce 


Watch and clock-maker .. 
Brewer .. «6.5 se. 
Dock labourer, déck and harbour ) 

service . 


eoceeee 


e@eoerve ee 


ecco eee eecoeeeeeveve 


Clergyman n of Established Church 


Protestant dissenting minister .... 
POHe6 eo) 0d.c eee 
Plasterer: oiitisi! Gap tie kieths sialelaly 
Warehouse—man, woman....... 
Saddler, harness-maker ......... 
Hatter, hat manufacture ........ 
Coachman (not domestic servant) | 
guard, postboy ..... * eucis-wce slg 
Law clerk... ... Sees sieieree ee cre 
Coach-maker............. Se. 
Cow-keeper, milk-seller 
Rope-maker... 
Druggist ..... cessive de ee ee seine 
Surgeon, apothecary . 
Tin-miner 
Paper-manufacture....... se sees 
Coalheaver, coal labourer ....... 
Greengrocer, fruiterer .......... 
Muslin manufacture ........0.6- 
COMtECHIOHOR .o'sics05 55.0% 0x0 « aEsieaete 
Tinman, tinker, tin-plate worker.. 
Stay-maker ses $iese ew te's 
Solicitor, attorney, writer to ‘the 
Signet ie evaueisie she 
Dyer, scourer, calenderer........ 
Currier ..... pig tiwmraw sé 
Builder .. 
Harm bailift 2.6% ++ .,° piers Sieiesnieh oi 
Hair dresser, wig-maker ........ 
Coal merchant, dealer .......... 
Glass manulfacture .........0.. 
Carpet and rug manufacture..... 
Goldsmith, silversmith..... ube: 
Brass founder, moulder, manufac- } 


turer..... ae a 
INTAUSTCES « catcrn cc cael: SRSAIAE 
Railway officer, clerk, station- ) 

IMNASCOK I: bie: iaiercers ets oaUeeaate 
Bookbinder . 
WRKORG TADOUTER: . ots cok cls sates 
Wine and spirit merchant ....... 
Fishinonger. 560054 kis areceiedergeies 
Merchant . einusrererer eit cete uals vepexeye 
Ribbon manufacture..........¢. 


ee ee ee veoe 


Persons. 


25,201 
23,489 
23,089 
92,530 
22,386 
21,902 
20,245 
19,159 
18,620 


18,462 


18,587 

9,644 
18,348 
17,980 
17,861 
17,583 
16,975 


16,836 


16,626 
16,590 
16,526 
15,966 
15,643 
15,163 
15,050 
14,501 
14,426 
14,320 
14,098 
13,865 
13,770 
13,699 


13,256 


12,964 
12,920 
12,818 
12,8065 
12,173 
12,092 
12,005 
11,457 
11,242 


11,230 
11,150 


10,948 ~ 


10,953 
10,923 
10,467 
10,439 
10,256 
10,074 





* This is the Army and Navy of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Indian Army and Navy. 
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community,—lost, perhaps, without fault in the parties concerned. 
For it seems to me that the mode of gaining a livelihood is more 
often determined by chance than by intelligent choice; that the 
‘-humbler walks in life are crowded chiefly because they require little 
preparation to enter them, and not because they are more congenial 
to the taste of any class, or more remunerative. Want of health, 
want of common instruction, more than want of money, keep multi- 
tudes in a state of unprofitable occupation. 

The first on the list is a body of 1,460,896 persons. There is no 
reason why agricultural labourers need be unlettered, and so desti- 
tute of common resources as to be one of the first to fall helpless in 
seasons of difficulty ; experience, however, says that they have proved 
such, and that the factory operatives, of whom there are, in cotton 
and calico only, more than half a million, are nearly the same. 

The advanced age to which domestic servants remain in servitude 
is some proof, that however desirous of independence they may be, 
their industrial capabilities do not enable them very carly, or very 
generally, to achieve it. Only one family in eight or nine through- 
out Great Britain affords, apparently, to keep a domestic, yet their 
number is so large. 876,551 individuals style themselves labourers, 
and, nevertheless, are unable to assign any of 332 occupations pur- 
sued as that to which they specially attach themselves. They offer 
to “lend a hand” whenever they are able. In the various branches 
of business some curiosities occur. The milliners and dress-makers, 
for one sex only we may presume, nearly equal the boot and shoe- 
makers for both sexes. In time of peace the carpenters and joiners 
outnumbered the forces both by land and sea. The tailors outnum- 
bered the butchers, bakers, and brewers, taken collectively. The 
laundresses nearly equal the tailors, and, according to Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, the washerwoman’s interest in a dozen shirts amounts to 7/. 16s., 
or more than double that of the producer, the cotton-spinner, and 
the shirt-maker, Messengers, porters, and errand-boys, are 101,425. 
for every inn-keeper,. licensed victualler, or beershop-keeper, there 
seems to be a poor seamstress or shirt-maker. The coopers are rather 
more than the clock and watch-makers (20,245 and 19,159), Medical 
men and their assistants are 18,728. The brewers are 18,620. The 
clergy of the Established Church 18,587. The police 18,348. Law- 
yers 16,763. The druggists and the surgeons differ little in numbers, 
but there are rather more drug-vendors than milk-sellers. In the paper 
manufacture we find 14,501. Railway officers, clerks, and station- 
masters are 10,948, while the old road labourers are 10,923. The wine 
and spirit merchants specially are 10,467, general merchants 10,256. 

One or two other points only can be noticed connected with num- 
bers. 1317 per cent. of the men of the country are engaged in 
Government. 26 per cent. of the men and 8 per cent. of the women, 
twenty years of age and upwards, with 8 per cent. of the boys and 3 
per cent. nearly of the girls, under twenty years of age, are employed 
in agricultural pursuits. 7 per cent. of the 5,458,815 men of the age 
of twenty and upwards are engaged in the construction of houses; 
more than 17 per cent. of the population are engaged in trades, 
mechanical arts, handicrafts, and manufactures, including mining. 
Railways absorb 28,353 individuals, the telegraph service 282. 
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One of the first ideas suggested by a consideration of the pre- 
ceding statements is, How far can the existing division and classifica- 
tion of labour be considered permanent ? 7 

Ag this is the first labour list we have had made out, changes 
may be expected. It is to be hoped that improvements will take 
place in industrial processes. The lectures on the Results of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, at the instance of H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, are very suggestive on this head, particularly that of Dr. 
Lyon Playfair. He seems to think the signs of the times significant, 
—that there are many errors to correct, many exigencies to supply. 
Under the stimulus of increased competition new powers will be 
called into action, complex processes will be simplified, manual dex- 
terity will be elevated to mental ability, or driven out of the market 
by labour-saving machinery,— but all will assuredly be accomplished 
in accordance with the operation of natural laws, known or discover- 
able. Those alterations may be anticipated which we know to be 
required, for there is ever a close connection between the necessities 
and the improvements of an age. 

It is happy for us that in a free community no kind of labour 
should be found repulsive to all, The diversity of capacity and 
ability provides for every social requirement. But all should be 
trained to feel that dustrial talent or energy misapplied is national 
loss. To suffer either to lie dormant is positively sinful, socially and 
individually. A kind of talent, equal to the requirements of ordinary 
life, is easily put forth by its possessor; but most men have latent 
powers which the force of example or the pressure of circumstances 
only can call into action. Hence the importance of pointing to the 
higher aims of existence, and proclaiming them within the reach of 
all men. Hence the necessity of able expositions of the nature of 
the human mind, the laws by which it is regulated, and the purposes 
to which it may be applied. Let the wants of the day be made plain, 
and to meet them the aid of the humblest invited. Let competition 
be courted in the practical solution of problems like these: “To what 
extent can competence displace pauperism? How nearly can we free 
ourselves from the low-minded and the vicious, not by their expatria- 
tion, but by their elevation? To what extent can the resources and the 
powers of nature be converted into human welfare, the peaceful arts 
of life be advanced, and the vast treasures of human talent and genius 
be developed? How much of suffering, in all its forms, can be relieved, 
and, what is better than relief, how much can be prevented ?” | 

' In some respects our career, commercial and manufacturing, has 
been one of monopoly. We have not, as yet, exerted our utmost 
strength. Our grandest movements, probably, await the hour of © 
contest with rival powers, It will be a crisis. There may be peril 
at such a period, but we trust we shall pass through it proudly. 
Nations, like individuals, display new life in their struggles, when 
dearest interests are staked. Preparation, however, is imperative. 
The Exhibition of 1851, and the more recent one at Paris, indisput- 
ably prove it. In our industrial efforts on the former occasion, it 
was remarked that although we bore away the palm on many points, 
our supremacy was in general stoutly challenged, and, in some cases, 
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_ utterly denied. Superiority, which seemed our own by hereditary 
right, was slipping from us. Our long experience in particular de- 
partments of labour gave us a degree of mechanical excellence which 
remains unrivalled, but this is chiefly the case in matters with which 
we and the world at large had long been acquainted. Where the 
highest kind of labour, that of invention or discovery, was called into 
requisition, we were not always, nor indeed generally, first. It was 
clearly demonstrated that the countries most distinguished for the 
universal spread of mental culture were foremost. 

Our professors of science are singularly few (464); we hear on all 
sides that they are badly remunerated; what wonder if the sons of 
industry, discovering their poverty, should rather be deterred from 
the pursuit of knowledge than drawn to aid in its advancement. 

This highest kind of labour, invention and discovery, exercises 
mighty influence on the destinies of mankind. It has wrought more 
revolutions, real and lasting ones, than all the conquerors in the 
world. Some of its lower forms merely, those of mechanical con- 
trivances, gave us the control of cotton manufacture. Higher and 
nobler was the discovery of steam as a motive power. The two 
united produced the factory system, of which a modern writer says, 
“the philosophy of the schools supplies very imperfect help for esti- 
mating the results, because an innovating power of such force could 
never have been anticipated. The steam-engine had no precedent, 
the spinning-jenny is without ancestry; the mule and the power- 
loom entered on no prepared heritage, they sprang into existence, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, passing so rapidly through 
their stage of infancy, that they had taken their position in the world, 
and firmly established themselves, before there was time to prepare a. 
place for their reception in a land already crowded with institutions.’ 
“ But in our day,” says another writer, “ the imponderable properties 
of matter, as they are sometimes called, are in a state of rapid deve- 
lopment. They will most probably play an important part in the 
progress of human society. The sun has become a limner, the elec- 
tric fluid a postman, galvanism thrusts aside the goldsmith, and che- 
mical action dispenses with the aid of mechanical agency.” If these 
operate changes equal to the preceding, should we not be preparing 
for the consequences? The work of the world cannot be performed 
by ignorant men: intelligence is entering more and more largely into 
the conception of all our projects, the execution of all our plans. 

What we term invention and discovery are but new applications 
of long existing powers, expositions of natural processes previously 
unnoticed. Both depend upon a knowledge of the laws of nature, re- 
sulting from industrious and enlightened research. They give to the 
nation that produces them, immeasurable superiority. They are at- 
tainable by all, for their successful culture is influenced by fixed 
principles. They are the finest ears of corn selected from the fairest 
tields, and will be found not by the wayside, but where the husbandry 
is best,—where nothing is neglected to render the soil fertile and the 
seed superior. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting.—Session 1854-55. 
Monday, 19th February, 1855. 
Thomas Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were since Fellows of the Society :— 


John Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 
James Thomas Hammack, is 


The following Paper was read :— 

“On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during iis First French War, 
1793-1801, with some statements in defence of the methods of 
Funding employed. By William Newmarch, Esq. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting.—NSession 1854-55. 
Monday, 19th March, 1855. — 
Thomas Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
Thomas Hopley, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
A. discussion took place on Mr. Newmarch’s Paper, “On the Loans 


raised by Mr. Pitt during the First French War, 1793-1801, with 
some statements in defence of the Methods of Funding employed. ag 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting. —Session 1854-55. 
Monday, 16th April, 1855. 
Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the Chair. 


The following Noblemen and Gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
the Society :— 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Carnarvon. William Brown, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. Frederick Hendricks, Esq. 
Joseph Keech Aston, Esq. Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S. 


Thomas Abercrombie Welton, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
‘A Ten Years’ Retrospect of London Banking.” By John William 
Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. 
Seventh Ordinary Meeting.—WSession 1854-55. 
Monday, 21st May, 1855. 
Colonel Sykes, V.P., in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


R. Dudley Baxter, Esq. George Kettleby Rickards, Esq. 
John Berry Haycraft, Esq. John R. L. Walmisley, Esq. 
William Francis Nooth, Esq., R.N. Joseph White, Esq. 


The following Papers were read :-— 


“On the Mining Resources of France. 
Lack, Esq. 

“On the Distribution of the Emigrants from Europe over the 
surface of the United States.” By The Rev. Robert Everest. 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS o—r ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended March, 1855, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended June, 1855, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,196 registrars in all the’ 
districts of England during the Spring quarter that ended on June 30th, 1855; 
and the marriages in 12,129 churches or chapels, about 3,631 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 628 superintendent registrars’ ° 
offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1855. 

The returns present these general results: the marriages in the winter quarter 
were much below the average numbers; the births and the deaths in the spring 
quarter slightly exceeded the average proportions. The severe weather, the high 
price of provisions, the diminution of employment in some districts, and the with- 
drawal of an increased number of men from the country by the army and navy 
abroad, account for the decrease in the marriages. The stagnation in the winter was, 
however, prcbably only temporary; for war, instead of depressing, appears to increase 
the industry, the invention, and the energy of Englishmen. The rapid rate of growth 
of the British population commenced and attained its culminating point at the close 
of the last war. 

MarriaGEs.—29,131 marriages were celebrated in the first three months of the 
year; or less in number by nearly 6,000 than the marriages in the winter quarter of 
the year 1853, when the marriages as much exceeded as in 1855 they fell below the 
average. The marriages are invariably fewer in the beginning than in the end of the © 
year; and were at the annual rate of 1,262 persons married in 100,000 living in the 
winter quarter, whereas the average rate is 1,426. 

The excess of marriages in the winter quarter of 1853, and the diminution in the 
winter quarter of 1855, are most remarkable in London and in Lancashire ; but they 
are more or less apparent in every county, except Hampshire, Suffolk, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, and Monmouthshire. 

Birtus.—The births of 166,250 children were registered in the quarter that 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1848-55 and in the Quarters 
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ended on June 30th, 1855; or less by 7,000 than were registered in the corres- 
ponding quarter of the previous year, and more, to nearly the same extent, than were 
registered in the spring quarters of 1851-53. In the West Midland Counties, par- 
ticularly in Staffordshire, and also in Cheshire, in Lancashire, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in the Northern Counties, the births of the quarter exceeded, to some 
extent, the births in the spring quarter of 1853. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—As the number of births was 165,250, and of 
deaths 106,584, the natural increase of the English population in three months may 
be set down as 58,666, exclusive of immigrants from Scotland, Ireland, the colonies, 
or foreign parts. In the same period 65,210 emigrants, including a certain number 
of foreigners, left the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Government 
Emigration officers. How many of the emigrants were born in England has not yet 


been learnt; but 39,509 proceeded to the United States, 10,397 to British North 


America, 14,639 to the Australian colonies, and 665 to other places. 

The Emigration Commissioners have compiled a new return showing the occupa- 
tions of a large proportion of the 323,429 persons who emigrated during the year 
1854. Abcut 136,375 were females, 187,054 were males, and 72,942 were children 
under fourteen years of age, 250,487 were adults. Of the 100,918 women of the age 
of fourteen and upwards, 28,564 were married, 11,378 were domestic and farm ser- 
vants. Of the 134,789 men of the age of fourteen and upwards, the occupations of 
38,467 were left ‘undistinguished, while of the remaining 96,322 men no less than 
50,914 were labourers, gardeners, carmen, carriers, and carters, and 13,491 were 
farmers, 3,984 were bricklayers, masons, slaters, plasterers, and 5,155 were carpen- 
ters and joiners, 1,790 were blacksmiths, farriers, or veterinary surgeons, 1,989 were 
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* The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal 


points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the: 


population of England there were 797 marriages, 3,247 births, and 2 


marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, °805, °755, 
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calculation. 


,306 deaths registered. The annual rates of 
and -961 per cent.; the rates of death 2-794, 2:313, 
In reading the population on the, first line add three ciphers (000). The three 
March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91° 
uarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been madexin the 
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tailors, 1,151 were boot and shoe makers and 933 were bakers. It will be observed 
that the great majority of the men are connected with agriculture, or with the 
building, constructive, and clothing arts; for the numbers that pursue any other 
special occupation, except those above enumerated, was not considerable.* 

THe Prices or Provisions, AND THE WeEaTHER.—The abundance or the 
scarcity of food sensibly affects the births, deaths, and marriages ; and the state of 
public credit affects the employment, and, consequently, the prosperity of the people. 

The average price of wheat, which in the three months April, May, June, 1853, 
was at 44s. 6d. a quarter, was in 1854 at 78s. 4d., and in the corresponding months 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, 
June 30th, 1855. 
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roe reine England | Home Con- Leaiential ; (ork Resentsy 
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oN 4 | Consols Crane i making —_| Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). rotbealde 
(for indiana Returns. | Great Britain. Maken 
Money.)} and Wales. Southwark, 
Average Number of Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
weekly. 
1853 £ 
June 30. | 1004 | 44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 | 4d.—5$d. | 5d.—63d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 4d.} Mean 53d. |Mean 127s. 6d. 
Sept. 30.) 97 | 51s. 10d. 86,087 | 120,020 | 44d.—6d. | 5d..—73d. | 110s.—125s. 
Mean 53d. | Mean 63d. |Mean 117s. 6d. 
Dec. 31. | 93§ | 69s. 10d. 79,002 91,627 4d.—6d. | 43d.—7d. | 135s.—165s. 
Mean 5d. | Mean 5$d.} Mean 150s. 
1854 
Mar. 31.| 91 | 79s. 6d. 60,022 | 103,519 | 43d.—6#d.| 43d.—7d. | 120s.—160s. 
‘ Mean 54d. | Mean 5$d.} Mean 140s. 
June 30.;} 88% | 78s. 4d. 55,842 {| 103,331 | 43d.—64d.|/4$d.— 63d. | 137s.—172s. 
| Mean 52d. | Mean 54d. | Mean 155s. 
Sept.30.| 932% | 63s. 10d. 56,389 48,135 |4$¢d.—6$d.| 5d.—7d. 798.—85s. 
Mean 5$d.| Mean 6d. | Mean 80s. 
Dec. 31. 93§ | 68s. Od.| 128,783 19,513 |44d.—68d.| 5d.—7d. | 95s.—105s. 
Mean 53d.| Mean 6d. | Mean 100s. 
1855 
Mar. 31.| 912 | 69s. 11d. 88,000 33,821 | 4¢d.—63d. | 43d.—63d. | 105s.—120s. 
Mean 53d. | Mean 53d. |Mean 112s. 6d. 
June 30 908 | 73s. 4d. 94,791 57,068 | 43d.—62d. | 43d.—63d.| 110s.—130s. _ 
Mean 53d. | Mean 53d.{| Mean 120s, 
Col. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1853, 1,119,128; 
for the 14 weeks ended December 31st, 1853, 1,106,027; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 
1854, 780,282; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1854, 725,946; for the 13 weeks ended 
September 30th, 1854, 733,059 ; for. the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1854, 1,674,173; for 
the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1855, 1,143,999; and for the 13 weeks ended June 36th, 1855, 
1,232,284. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 
1,074,095; 1,560,255; 1,191,149; 1,345,743; 1,343,305; 625,755; 253,669; 439,676; and 
741,890. 











* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigration Commissioners. 
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of the present year at 73s. 4d. Bread has been dear for two years, or since the har- 
vest of 1853. Beef is somewhat cheaper, and so are potatoes; while mutton is at 
the same price as in the spring of 1854. 

The weather during the quarter was remarkable for the continuance of the cold, 
which in the previous quarter had been unusually severe. Except on a few days only, 
the temperature was below the average. There was a deficiency of rain. All the 
meteorological phenomena observed are ably described by Mr. Glaisher, p. 385. 

SraTe oF THE PusLic Heauru.—tThe public health has part!y recovered from 
the effects of the late epidemic of the cholera, and from the severe weather of last 
winter, and the mortality, which is on the average at the annual rate of 22°57 in 
1,000 on the population, was 22°79 in 1,000 in the last quarter. The average rate 
of mortality in the spring quarter in 117 districts, comprising the chief towns, is 
24°50 in 1,000 persons living, in the small towns and country parishes 20°88 in 
1,000. The mortality in the last quarter was at the rate of 25°03 in 1,000 in the 
town districts, 20°97 in 1,000 in the country districts. 

There were 106,584 deaths in the quarter; or 3,918 more deaths than were 
recorded in the corresponding quarter of 1854; for the cholera, which was epidemic 
in that year, only became fatal in the subsequent quarter. In the eleven divisions the 
deaths varied little during the spring quarters of 1853, 1854, 1855. 

In London some improvements are referred by the Registrar of St. Giles’ to the 
working of the Lod.ing House Act; and the health of Bermondsey has been better 
since the tidal ditches have been filled up, and the parish has been paved and drained. 

In the South-Eastern Counties, Farnham has, for the last seven months, been 
suffering from low fever, hooping-cough, and measles; Canterbury, from small pox, 
scarlatina, and bronchitis. Alverstoke has suffered severely from scarlatina, and the 
deaths (211) exceed the births (121): the same excess of deaths is observed at Win- 
chester, where 23 men died in the barracks. The death of a female, aged 105, at 
Windsor, is mentioned ; and it is stated that her two sons are above 80 years of age. 

In the South Midland Counties, Northampton and Bedford experienced a rate of 


Deaths in the Spring Quarters. 









Total 
1858 -| 1854 1845-54 1855 


— | ee 


1845 | 1846} 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850) 1851 | 1852 





In 117 Dis- ‘ 
ae otha, | 40847/43737| 51585) 46552| 48070)42886| 47774| 48357] 51734) 50822) 472364) 50907 
chief towns. 3 | 
In 511 Dis- 
tricts, com. | 
dpe 48302146498} 55133) 53175} 54083'49985| 51684] 52268! 56127] 51844| 519094) 55677 
and county | 
parishes ...... 











991458) 106584 


— — | ——— | — | 


Total...... 89149/90280|106718) 99727/102153 92871) 99458 De aiece 102666 

















| 
Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Spring Quarters, 1845-55, 








Annual Annual 
Deaths Rate of Rate of 
in 10 Mortality | Mortality 


Population Enumerated. 


Spring of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, | Spring Spring 
1841, 1851. 1845-54. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1845-54. 1855. 
In 117 Districts, com- | 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,886,473 | 472,364! 2°450 2°503 
COWS Foc. ceaa cases sis | 
In 511 Districts, com- | 











prising chiefly small : 
et st county | 9,301,190 | 10,041,136 | 519,094; 2:°088 2°097 
DATISNES oo a\..55520.5005 

All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 | 991,458] 2°257 | 2-279 
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mortality that much exceeds the average. Scarlatina has raged. In Royston the 
parish of Kelshall has suffered from typhus; the drainage and water are ‘‘ very bad.’’ 

In the Eastern Division several districts have been healthier than usual ; Norwich, 
Depwade, Mitford, Downham, and Thetford have, however, suffered from a higher 
than their average death rate. Small pox, measles, and scarlatina have prevailed in 
several districts of Essex and Norfolk. 

In the South-Western Division the mortality is about the average, but it was higher 
than in the preceding year in Wilts, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. The excess was 
considerable in Chippenham, Stoke Damerel, and Liskeard. The mining population 
in Cornwall is not very satisfactory. One of the Registrars of Liskeard says :— 

‘In Calstock, one of the parishes of my district, there is an epidemic of scarlatina. 
Some houses of miners and others are overcrowded, and due regard is not paid to 
ventilation. There are no water closets, privies, or other conveniences belonging to 
the premises, and the places for the deposit of soil, &c., are, in many places, imme- 
diately adjoining the houses, in some, almost touching the door of the dwellings. In 
another parish (Callington) there are several unregistered lodging-houses, and the 
whole of them are in a filthy and unwholesome condition; every night there is a great 
influx of vagrants of the lowest order, and on my yisiting them one night after ten 
o’clock I found five persons in a bed, and as many as eighteen in one room. It isa 
great pity the magistrates do not look into the matter and abate the nuisances.”’ 

In the West Midland Division the mortality was lower in the spring quarter, both 
in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, than it was in the spring of 1854; measles, small 
pox, and scarlatina, are mentioned as prevailing in some districts of Shropshire. 

The mortality in Lincolnshire, of the North Midland Division, was above, in 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, below, the death-rate of the previous 
spring quarter (1854). Scarlatina occurred in Lincoln, Horncastle, Caistor, and 
Gainsborough. The frame-work knitting trade has been bad for some time in 
Basford, near Nottingham. 

In the North Western Division 2,494 deaths were registered in Cheshire, 14,464 
in Lancashire. A death from Asiatic cholera was returned at Runcorn on the Ist of 
June. Some sanatory improvements are noticed in the Lancashire towns. Liverpool 
is healthy at present. In West Derby it is said :— 

‘‘The district has been, during all the quarter, in a very healthy state, which 
may, in a great degree, be owing to the extent of street aad house draining, street 
cleansing, and other excellent sanatory improvements that have been adopted by the 
corporation of Liverpool in the municipal part of the district.’’ 

At Wigan, sanatory improvements are progressing, such as street sewerage, 
drainage, and removal of nuisances. The Registrar of North Bury writes :-— 

‘* The deaths in this quarter are considerably under the average, and amount to 
just a-half the number of births. No small pox, measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, 
or cholera, The sewering, water-supply paving, scavenging, &c., of the town, are 
in a very satisfactory state. Large sums have been judiciously expended by the 
town commissioners during the last seven years, to the comfort and advantage of the 
inhabitants; and the appearance of the town now offers an ayreeable contrast to other 
manufacturing towns in this district.” 

These facts are encouraging, as they show that the high mortality in the Lanca- 
shire districts may be greatly diminished, and that substantial improvements are 
followed by immediate results. Measles, scarlatina, and typhus, prevailed in some 
districts of Lancashire ; and the mortality was higher in Manchester than it was in 
the two previous springs. 

In Yorkshire the deaths (10,414) were below the average numbers; and the 
decrease was chiefly in the West. Riding. Leeds and Sheffield were healthier than in 
the previous two springs. The Registrar of Bradford East refers the low mortality 
to sanatory improvements ; vaccination is, however neglected. He, singularly enough, 
observes, ‘‘ There is an increase in the births this quarter, caused by a slight improve- 
ment in trade, and the settling at home of a great number of the wives of the militia.” 
The births and deaths exceed the average numbers. 

The Northern Counties experienced their average rate of mortality ; 5,596 of the 
inhabitants died. Small pox and scarlatina have been fatal in some districts of 
Durham ; vaccination is neglected. 

In Monmouthshire and Wales the deaths were 7,392, which is near the average 
number. Measles prevailed in Abergavenny and Crickhowell. 
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On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ended 
June 30th, 1855. By James GuaisuER, Esg., F.R.S., Sec. of the British 


Meteorological Society. 


During the past quarter the temperatures of a few days only have reached their 
average values; the cold period which set in on January 10th having continued with 


little intermission till June 26th. 
very severe. 


several places exceeded 20° by 1° or 2° only ; 


was for the most part cloudless ; 
ture. 
bulb exposed fully to the sky, 
record, as far as I know, 


the coldest May since that of 1837. 
day of the solstice, 


latitude 53°, extending to the east and south coasts, 


and to Cornwall and Devonshire ; 
below that of the freezing point of 
the above limits, 


Snow 


The month of April was cold; that of May was 
At the beginning of this month the temperature of the air at night was 
frequently near that of the freezing point of water. On May 5th the reading at 
the night common to May 4th and 5th 
and vegetation was subjected to a very low tempera- 
At Greenwich the reading of a thermometer, placed on long grass, with its 
was as low as 12°8, a reading lower than any on 
at this season of the year. 

the end of May. The temperature of the month was 


fell at many places up to 


4°°5 below its average, and was 


June was cold till the 26th; on the 21st, the 
the temperature was remarkably low at all places south of the 
but not to the west of England 
the temperature of vegetation was from 5° to 6° 
water ; there was a white frost everywhere within 
and thick ice was formed on ponds and still water, 


even up to the 


south coast; this cold extended to the Isle of Wight, but with less severity. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich 


for the quarter ended May, consti- 


tuting the three spring months, was 44°2, being 2°*2 below the average of 84 years. 


$$ 


Temperature of 
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; f Dew Air— 
Be Evaporation. Point. Daily Range. 
1855. 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from rom 
Aver- | Aver- Aver. Aver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
84. 14, 14 14 14 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. 
i ° fe} fe} — fe) ° fe} (e} °o (e) 
iri) ...... 45°38 | +0°1| —0°9 | 42°6 | —1:1] 38-8 | —?-6] 20°9 | +3°5 
BAY s.c08, 48°8 | —3°8|} —4°5 | 45-7 | —3°8] 42-3 | —3-8| 19-4 | +0+1 
ci -| 56°9 |} —1-1} —2-1 | 52-1 | —2:1} 47°8 | —3-3] 29-8 | +3°0 
fean......| 60-5 |—1-6| —2-5 | 46-8 | —2-3| 48-0 | -9-0| a1-0 |aa-2 
Degree Reading Weight of a : 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. : 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air, Daily 
Hori- 
1855 zontal 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- 
Months from from que ible pent 
Aver- Aver- ver- ver- | of the 
Mean. ageot Mean. age of Mean, age of Amut. age of |” Air. 
14 7 14 14 40 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 
r ete Gee Gis tne to te. | Mites, 
UpEL . 3... 78 — 2 |29°933/4+°195| 544] + 4] 0-1 )—1-7 96 
en 80 + 1 | 29°679|—-098;} 5386} +38] 1:8 |—0°3;\ 117 
WHE ....:. 74 — 2 |29°863/+°079} 530! +4] 0-7 | —1-2 87 
mae a) cee ae ae Sum } Sum 
fean...... 77 | — 1 |29°825}+°058} 5387] +4] 2°6}—3:2] 100 


/ote.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (— 






































. Weight 
ae os of Vapour 
of cane 
ubic Foot 
Vapour. of Air. 
Water 
of Diff. Diff. 
the from from 
Thames. Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of Mean. age of 
] 14 
Years Years 
° In. In. Gr. Gr. 
251 |—:017| 2-9 |—0-2 
pppoe 284 |—044! 3°3 1-04 
59-5 848 |—:0389|} 3:9 |—0°4 
"294 |—°083] 3:4 |—0°3 


Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 


ae 2 SD Cee sets See, Saks Mea 
Number of Nights 





ee Low- | High- 

est est 
Be- Read- | Read- 

At or | tween ing | ing 
below | 32° AOGY cat at 








82°, | and Night.| Night. 
40°, 
16 12 2 | 17-0} 41°5 
13 12 6 | 12°8 | 50-0 
6 8 16 | 26-0 | 53:0 
Sum | Sum | Sum 
35 32 24 | 12°8 | 53:0 


) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom én 
the Years and Quarters ended 30th September, 1854 and 1855 ; showing the 


Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 297.) 





Sources of Revenue. 











Years ended 30th September. 














1854. 1855. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
PUSCOMS hin coe sis eae enceesseinl L QOOLO ols) 2.607.918 F1,200.787 wade 
EG Sa rage Nee Re 15,744,613 16,710,391 965,778 
ESS aa SOE ee BO 6,984,076 7,084,548 100,472 
Bs Pec Asc cae 4,153,005 2,915,036 238,737 
Property Tax 6,965,614 | 13,449,761 | 6,484,147 
POst? OfRCO: ..cciccsecsss et eros 1,365,000 1,158,181 206,819 
Crown Vaiis 1 eccecajasocest 321,572 275,516 46,056 
Miscellaneous ....., Senter Meee 940,658 935,867 4,791 
OAS eens. 0 eed 55,791,737 | 64,136,518 | 8,841,184 496,403 
ee 
Net Increase $8,344,781 
Quarters ended 30th September. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1854 US5o: Increase. Decrease. 
zz £ £ £ 
CUstOnns ©. sel seecceliecwesxesvivene 5,349,251 5,713,674 364,423 Pe 
| 23715) Cs Ro RS EMRE Ce 5,212,782 4,946,776 266,006 
EE RS RE A PPR 1,707,509 1,604,165 103,344 
ORCS Sa ih eave verenwendans 135,577 111374 22,203 
Property Paks. ceccsusesstesnigesses 2,545,056 4,538,646 | 1,993,590 
POSE OMI CO.. Foecgeck. cormscainendees 343,000 261,757 81,243 
Growl Lawes. ccanadoseredasise 61,572 66,516 4,944 
Miscellaneous ...........csseeeeee 154,594 188,557 33,963 
POCA hate css toteict 15,507,341 17,431,465 | 2,396,920 472,796 























Net Increase £1,924,124 
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1855.] Miscellanea. 389 


CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
eek of the Third Quarter of 1855; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
Average—( Continued from p. 299.) 


(Communicated by H. F. Janis, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns. } 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, | Weekly average. 


































































































1855. 

: Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

$a, Scans s. d 3. @& S$. G. 8. a 

July a ere eat ae 28 6 34 65 44 6 46-4 4D 
: | em Renee ear ee 28 8 84.7 44.8 |. 46.21 42 4 
‘ OY tomes al 76. a 28 5 34 8 45 2 46 0 | 4210 
‘ hee eee TR 29 1 348 | 43 1 4610 | 42 4 
Average for July ........| 76 63 28 8 34 7 44 4} 46 34 42 0% 
Adee 4133803 Bil 2 ya 9 28 11 35 0 46 11 46 1] 42 5 
: dgPongseesah | 777 29 1 31 8 47 2 ‘Toe ae me ae 
i 1S leitetie A 4-76.09 98 eh ie] | 849g 42 4 | 46 6 | 43 7 
: D6 abe td ol e790 27 «6 31 5 48 6 ot lag: a} 40: -0 
Average for August ......| 76 34 | 28 72 | 34 6% | 441139 | 46 9 | 42 3% 
“September 1 .........-| 72 7 29 3 34 9 427 46 9 38 8 
: 84 deeds ag SEO 283 2 35 0 43 11 4710 | 39 4 
E 1S ictiaes Te 6 23 6 35 3 46 bass 6") 4g gs 
é 92), Sale etd TEN BY) Fate 35 9 a7 8 .| 49° 1 42 1] 
3 8 NO Se TED ae 28 4 $6 de eT ee bok a 
Average for September....| 75 93 | 28 7 | 85 5 | 45 7 | 482 1 aan 


























Average for the Quarter ..| 76 13 28 73 34 103 45 0 47 14 42 0} 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Months of July, August, and 
September, 1855.—(Continued from p. 299.) 





; th Highest Price during | Lowest Price during 
Ait? be Sgide Mag ‘the Months of the Months of 





Stocks and Shares. of | paid, eS 
hare. 2 July. | 1 Aug. | 1Sept.| July. | Aug, | Sept. | July, | Aug. | Sept. 
SE Gays Socia-tngl RAGE ei Ld) CAGED OSIRORES ECIEGT | MARE GETRACS SENUGRE AGT ee 

DRMRSOINS i aphasceenaictonnssp 0 sicg ee «. | 91 to [902t091 91 tos] 91F 918 913 908 908 884 


xchequer Bills ....... paseth “ess tes oe 6d. re pdt ae 6d. |27s.Pm. 248. 15s.Pm./20s.Pm.| 18s. | 5s. dis. 
m. iy. |, EM. 





RAILWAYS, 

Brighton .......053 aeeossseos}| StOCK| 100 § 101 99 97% 102 100 984 100 98 95 

Paledonian ............0000 5 paoo ] ean es 74 68 633 | 632 | 638 | 622 | 623 | 60g 
Hastern Counties ......... me 20 124 114 + 11 ] 25 We a 113 102 98 
wreat Northern ............ - 100 93 903 | 885 934 91 883 894 884 854 
mreat Western .........+5. FS 100 67 642 | 552 67 644 74 644 543 544 
wondon & North-Western| ,, 100 | 1002 983 |} 948 | 101$ 99% 95 973 974 903 
Hitland S.2..fsccs0n.e-0000. » af 200} 723 69: |. 604 | 738 2 | 60k | 69% | 69% | O34 
wancashire and Yorkshire} _,, 100 81 802 814 2 ; B45 82 80% 804 764 
orth Staffordshire ...... 20 175 1224 pale ll 128 1 4 it 1] O08 103 105 
wouth-Nastern ...........06.- Stock | 100 614 61 61 625 62 61 602 60% 56 
wouth-Western ............ 100 83 864 844 87 88 844 83 844 81 


5 Rae 2? t lod to] ‘ rol OL 
york, Newcastle,& Berwick} ,, | 100 74 73 723 74 744 73 124 723 634 
jork and North Midland..| ; | 100 | 502 | 49 48 | 50h | 498 | 48% | 488 | 49h | 45g . 








‘TANCE ...0.. 20 16 $54 852 36% 37 373 364 354 352 344 
| Aaee* phenetilaee a 20 | 20 | 258 | 248 | 242 | 252 | 248 | oak | Oak | 94 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c.32, for each Week ended 
on @ Saturday, for the Third Quarter of 1855.—( Continued from p. 300.) 


[Compiled from the “ Bankers’ Magazine.”] 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes in Gold Coin 



































Notes Government Other Silver 
Date Issued. a . f Debt. Securities. anes Bullion. 
1855, £. ey £ £ £ ay 
July G7 % 80,895,085 20,482,750 11,015,100 2,984,900 16.895,085 : 
" 14. 30,631,890 20,978,870 11,015,100 2,984,900 16,631,890 5 
eS 21 29,980,810 20,772,865 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,980,810 : 
A 28. 29,745,990 20,964,845 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,745,990 sé 
Ang. 4. 29,601,590 20,709,290 11,015,100 2,934,900 15,601,590 : 
Kn ll 29,650,275 20,493,430 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,650,275 ce 
ne 18. 29,506,690 20,277,140 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,506,690 . 
a Oise & 28,916,770 20,042,215 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,916,770 
Sept. 1 . 28,368,010 20,104,630 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,368,010 
iy 8. 27,668,005 20,142,105 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,668,005 
. A oe 27,110,270 19,718,470 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,130,270 
a OPIS. 26,695,250 19,408,435 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,695,250 
AN 29 . 26,368,255 20,172,685 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,368,255 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dat Proprietors’ Rest Public Other Seven poy Total D 
par Capital. ae - Deposits. Deposits. other Bills Oe Aas 
1855. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
July 7 14,553,000 3,177,665 6,852,350 12,586,891 1,017,440 38,187,346 
A 14s; 14, 553,000 8,221,280 2,811,014 15,048,543 1,054,212 36,688,049 
ie Q1 , Te 553,000 3,252,308 3,!78,033 13,604,199 1,061,838 35,649,373 
i QB. 14, 558,000 | 38,256,786 4,221,408 11,883,528 1,511,615 85,426,337 
Aug. 4 14,553,000 8,350,872 5,152,221 11,857,328 052,978 35,966,399 
~ Tie 14,558,000 3,360,660 6,266,890 11,604,444 1,003,187 36,788,181 
a 18. 14,558,000 8,369,751 6,407,739 12,250,406 1,012,112 37,593,008 
. sess 14,553,000 8,327,349 6,971,825 11,674,829 997,165 87,524,168 
Sept... L.. 14,553,000 3,628,723 7,267,969 11,098,018 979,851 37,527,561 
.. 8 14,553,000 3,637,340 7,591,337 10,970,353 - 991,556 37,743,586 
i 15 14,553,000, 8,644,704. 7,838,531 11,146,762 990,140 38,173,137 
¥ 22 14,553,000 8,657,207 8,389,892 11,266,877 4,000,541 38,867,517 
& O91 14,553,000 3,670,125 8,147,209 11,437,955 1,001,743 38,807,032 
Government Other Gold and 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
1855. £ £ £ £ £ 
July: "97° 18,757,224 13,328,806 10,412,335 688,981 38,187,346 
aS 14. 13,656,190 12,681,833 9,653,020 697,006 36,688,049 
ks oe 13,071,978 12,706,108 9,207,945 663,342 35,649,373 
. 28°. 13,092,528 « 12,913,262 8,781,145 639,402 85,426,337 
Aug, 4. 12,851,030 18,592,925 8,892,300 630,144 35,966,399 
es i 12,766,624 14,239,692 9,156,845 625,020 86,788,181 
As 18. 12,810,164 14,943,006 9,229,550 610,288 87,593,008 
4 25 13,025,164 14,995,232 8,874,555 629,217 87,524,168 
Sept. 1 138,031,088 15,661,985 8,263,380 571,108 37,527,561 
2 8 18,031,088 16,637,227 7,525,900 549,871 37,748,586 
. nt) 12,799,368 17,388,784 7,396,800 588,185 38,173,137 
ie ODN 12,498,067 18,509,278 7,286,815 573,357 38,867,517 
Ne Qo. 12,125,026 19,915,570 6,195,570 570,678 38,807,032 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 
Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
wn each Week ended on a Saturday, for the last two weeks of the First 
Quarter, and for the Second Quarter of 1855.—(Continued JSrom page 200. ) 


(Compiled from the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” ] 
LL Pa Sn SS SS SA EE SSS SD 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 




















Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1855. £ | £ £ 
Mar 2405....... ; 3,802,534 3,119,073 6,921,607 
gah) Cee 3,878,766 3,158,411 7,037,177 
April 1 ae 3,976,408 3,173,208 7,149,616 
Ee 2 ne 3,993,005 3,154,998 7,148,003 
Pan. Cre 3,977,880 BAF; 259 7,151,139 
Saat ee 3,944,434 3,167,155 7,111,589 
May a ee 3,932,228 3,143,969 7,076,197 
5G AEP his 3,895,863 3,123,130 7,018,993 
Ae | ee 3,894,434 3,139,829 7,034,263 
Vat ON aa Sd: 3,850,155 3,092,917 6,943,072 
Sane! HOY occ 3,800,342 3,043,629 6,843,971 
9 Oe ass 3,777,970 3,008,907 6,786,877 








Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,600,718; Joint Stock Banks, £3,325,857. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Four Weeks ended the 14th April, the 12th May, and the 6th 
June, 1855.—( Continued from page 200.) 



































ScOTLAND. 

Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1855. £ £ £ 
April VA Boe ei. 1,316,601 2,426,335 3,742,940 
May [a 1,413,195 2,488,000 3,901,201 
Fl Gs (ae! a $002,107 2,744,987 4,377,695 
IRELAND. 

Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1855. £ £ £ 
April MAY ete 5 0305 3,040,045 3,422,412 6,462,458 
May iD is ie 3,122,553 3,219,696 6,342,250 
JUNE 0.9 sccc.ccdeees 3,025,748 2,996,235 6,021,985 





Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
IR GPT SE RE RST SR EP PEI PETE EL TTI PIG SESSILIS ae FE TPT ETSI FP I EE BT PIT OTE STW SEEPS EO ETE RE EE 


392 Miscellanea. [ Dec. 1855. 
CURRENCY.—Continued. 
Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
in each week, ended on a Saturday, for the last Three Wecks of the Second 
Quarter, and for the Third Quarter of 1855.—(Continued from last page.) 


[Compiled from the “‘ Banker’s Magazine.’’] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Date. Private Banies. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1855. £ £ £ 
June’ 16...05...54 3,753,479 3,989,405 6,742,884 

ake ts ae aaa 3,760,446 3,001,227 6,761,673 
SSO hannuevess 3,774,481 3,013,800 6,788,281 
July / ae 3,818,403 3,037,361 6,855,764 
ars pene 3,814,373 3,052,584 6,866,957 
Se Mabesscauccia 3,766,997 3,003,247 6,770,244 
a 6) ane 3,705,297 2,916,761 6,622,058 
PUG) 4s dense cis 3,649,541 2,876,260 6,525,801 
oe ot ipamenen ne 3,619,686 2,871,980 6,491,666 
, Sigs > ee ee 3,993,509 2,889,853 6,485,362 
i Eee Naik: teh 3,607,003 2,914,710 6,521,713 
nore ea Oe 3,600,178 rH ae Oe 3 Wd 6,527,535 
4; Bi aoa 3,619,991 2,936,065 6,556,056 
Boe EBON Sos icet2 3,658,112 3,003,928 6,662,040 
as ah eee pid cx <i sates 3,731,676 3,062,988 6,794,664 
$51 LO: oaks 8 3,840,639 3,085,199 6,925,838 


“Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,600,718; Joint Stock Banks, £3,325,857. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 7th of July, the 4th of August, and the 1st 





of September, 1855.—( Continued from last page. ) 
































Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1855. £ £ £ 
July oft PRR Oe 1,522,027 2,593,875 4,115,907 
pe Ses 1,479,463 2,569,249 4,048,716 
Bente oht........:. 1,405,943 2,997,885 3,963,833 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1855. : £ Y L 
July 7 SRO 2,927,531 2,825,069 5,752,602 
Aug. Pais baste, te 2,934,494 - 2,729,424 3,663,922 
Sept. Sh ieee 2,839,760 2,704,800 5,594,562 


etrnaepnasaceiiaaiarssed init abNeme einte se 2Fh sane ASN Ae i airy ee ne ene ee a ee eee 

















Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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ENTE TO: V. Olas XM Pe 





PAGE 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics, benefits of a good system of , P - 13-14 


AGRICULTURE, prejudicial effects of fluctuations ON 4 i 4 a 9-10 
America, Unrtrep Srarzs or. 
influence of the degradation of the Coloured Race in producing 
pauperism and crime (see Everest) . ’ ‘ P : + a2 

see Crime in. : 

ATMOSPHERE OF Nicz, its tropical character . P ‘ a . 45-7, 51 
its humidity . j : ; ‘ ae 

AUSTRIA, amount of Coal produced in , : ; - 847 








production ofIronin . , 5 é ‘ : : -, poe 
Banxine in London, a ten-years’ retrospect of (see Gilbart) : . 3838 
enactment in 1844 for return of names of partners in Banks - 833 


Bank oF ENGLAND, 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments: 








Third quarter, 1854 . 93 Second quarter, 1855 . 300 
Fourth quarter, 1854 . 95 Third quarter, 1855 . 390 
First quarter, 1855 . 199 
Banks (Country), amounts of promissory notes in circulation: 
Third quarter, 1854. 94 Second quarter, 1855 . 391 
Fourth quarter, 1854 . 96 Third quarter, 1855 . 392 
First quarter, 1855 . 200 
Scotland and Ireland, ditto ; : : ; . 94, 96, 200, 391-2 
Banks (Jomnt Srockx) of London, tables of, their shareholders, 
capital, &e. 5 ‘ ‘ : . : , , . 8388-42 
Banxs (Private) of London, tables O86. ‘ ; : . 334-8 
BANKRUPTCIES, great number of, in 1793 . : ; : ; -'' FO9 
Barton’s (Mr.) paper on comparative criminality (notice of) ; - 231 
BELGIUM, manufacture of iron in. , : 2 ; . 852 


large exportation of coals from, to France . : P - 848-9 
Birrus, want of accuracy in returns of, from non-compulsory registration 312 
see Registration. 
Buockapz, necessity of, when the neutral flag is allowed to protect 
the enemy’s property . : : : a Our. : : -7 Pes 
1854-5, comparative injury from, to Russia and England. «i — 80+1 
Britain (GREAT), on the national strength of, tested by the numbers, “ 
ages, and industrial qualifications of the people (see Yeats) . reer oi 
comparative inferiority of, territorially considered ; 4 - 867 
see Hngland. 

BRivisH Assocation, extract from the Earl of Harrowby’s address at ss 
Liverpool (relative to statistics) . : , Pik ‘ 2) 285 
Buxton (David). The Census of the Deaf and Dumb in 1851. ahs ify | 

First general inquiry of the kind in this country attempted in this Census . 1% 
Want of accuracy relative to existence of dumbness in extreme infancy, and from 
including the deafness of old age 174-5 


Defeets of the Education Tables of the Census relative to deaf mute instruction 175-7 
Amount raised privately in England for the education of the deaf and dumb, 


£20,000 ‘ z ‘ ; r : - - 176 (note) 
Inconsistencies with regard to numbers of the Population and Education Tables 178 
Tables of Schools in counties, &c. & 5 $ P 3 . 178-186 
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Buxton (David). The Census of the Deaf and Dumb in 1851—continued. 
Result of 1 deaf and dumb to 1,590 of the population, agreeing closely with the 


average for Kurope . ° 
Local prevalence of deafness in counties of England and Scotland ; haa 
Ditto in Ireland ; , ° 
Ditto in America, white ‘and coloured population : c . 
Ditto in France . : ‘ : : ‘ 


Ages of deaf and dumb i in this country 4 
200 schools for them in Kurope and America. 
All these have arisen since the first attempt of De L’Epée i in 1754 











CariraL, calculated increase of, in Great Britain ’ ; ; 5 
CARBUNCLE, increase of deaths from - . ; : ; 
Census of 1851. — 
religious bodies, &c., objections raised to its accuracy . ‘ , 
provisions made for the detection of inaccuracy . ; ‘ 
reliability of its data : : ‘ : 
defects of, relative to deaf mute instruction : ‘ . 


see Population. 
‘ CENTIGRADE,” conversion of, to Fahrenheit . 
CHOLERA (the epidemic) of 1854, deaths, compared with 1832 and 1849 
comparative mortality from, 1840- 54 F i ; , 3 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, see Religious Bodies. 
CHuRcH SITTINGS (see Mann) 
more numerous attendance of Dissenters than of Churchmen at 
evening service 
Crrres, progress of British eities due to the mineral wealth around them 
CLay (Rev. John). On the Effect of Regs or bad Times on Committals 
to Prison ; . A ‘ 5 : 


Preston House of Correction, and division of North Lancashire . 

Fortitude and self-denial of the working classes in times of distr ess | 

Increase of committals for crime, with increase of preepenly § shown by tables 
for 1824-7. 5 

The opinion confirmed by those of succeeding years é : : 

Want of employ and chartist riots in 1842 ‘ 5 

Comparative tables of years of prosperity and distress, 1835. 54. 

Distress of 1847-8, and decrease of committals . 

Prosperity of 1849-53. and increase of ditto 

The Preston Strike of 1854, decrease of committals during 

Great increase of summary convictions in “ good times” from increased intempe- 
rance . 

Conclusion, that want and distress uncombined with dissolute habits rarely pro- 
duce crime , ; ‘ 2 5 


CuEGHORN (John). On the Causes of the Fluctuations in the Herring 
Fishery . ‘ , , ; : ; i 3 ‘ : 


Uncertainty of the opinions as to the natural history of the herring. 
Great deficiency of the fishing in 1854 . A ; : 
Wick the chief seat of the fish ery : % ; Ps 
Number of boats, sailors, and square yards of netting , employed on our coast 

. Probability of our having overdrawn on our shoals of herring < 
The same effect known to have taken place with the cod and ling : 
Known successive extinction of particular parts as fishing and curing districts 


Ciimateé oF Nicz, its freedom from cloud . 
CoaL, production of, in France, sixteen times lese than in England 
Coat Minzs of the West of Scotland. 


produce, persons employed, &c. . 
of France, produce, persons senior’ and comparisons with other 
countries . : 


Coat Trave of the West of Scotland, its progress and value ‘(see wiisec'e 

Corn, midwinter the proper season for threshing, and sale of .. 
annual imports since 1840 ‘ 
prices and importations of, 1761-90 and 1793- 1802 
increase of price and drain of money for foreign supplies, 17 93, &e. 
average prices, 1848-53 ; ; ; é ‘ ; 
tables of prices, 1843-53 . ° 
current and cost prices of, in England, 1843. 53 (see Danson) 


° ® 


PAGE 


180 
180-1 
181-2 
182 
183 
183 
184 
185 


369 
317 


141. 
141-4 
147 
175-7 


42(note) 
86-7 
321-2 


141 


144 
330 


240 


240 
240 
240 
241 
241 
241 
242 
42 
345 — 


330 


346-849 
330 

13 
170 
253-4 
124 
5-7, 15 

15-20 

3 
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) PAGE 
Cory, average weekly prices (with monthly, quarterly, and yearly averages): 
Fourth quarter, 1854 . 92 Second quarter, 1855 . 299 
First quarter, 1855 . 197 Third quarter, 1855 . 389 
defective character of the annual averages of prices. ; : 4 











Cretins, number in Piedmont and Savoy . 53 
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